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This dissertation analyzes how regional adolescent texts socialize readers into 
North American Southern identities. Existing research in the discipline of children’s 
literature considers how texts position young reader subjectivities through narrative 
devices and the construction of implied reader roles, but these studies have not yet 
explored the connections between socialization and regional identity. This project argues 
that Southern authors position adolescent characters as receptors of regional culture. The 
project also compares those depictions to how authors of adolescent texts position readers 
as receptors of Southern culture. Southern identity is examined and defined through a 
number of characteristics, the two most prominent being an individual’s connection to 
her community and feelings of ambivalence concerning the South. This definition 
remains constant within both adult Southern literature, such as William Faulkner’s 
Intruder in the Dust, and adolescent Southern literature, such as Cherie Bennett and Jeff 
Gottesfeld’s A Heart Divided. The dissertation considers the narrative strategies used by 
authors to convince adolescent readers of the attractiveness of a Southern identity: 


narration and focalization techniques, character modeling, creation of an implied reader, 


plot structure, doubling, and extraliterary devices. In such texts as Dennis Covington’s 
Lizard and Harper Lee’s To Kill A Mockingbird, it becomes clear that contemporary 
Southern literature values a regional identity and strives to advertise it to adolescent 


readers as a viable identity option. 
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INTRODUCTION 

On July 5, 1875, Samuel L. Clemens wrote to William Dean Howells of his 
project Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, “It is not a boy’s book, at all. It will only be read 
by adults. It is only written for adults” (Smith and Gibson 91). If not for this single 
intention in readership, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1885) might stand as the first 
Southern adolescent novel. Not only does Huckleberry Finn demonstrate each of the 
components of Southern adolescent literature, but it has since been appropriated by a 
young adult readership, even contrary to Mark Twain’s intentions, making it a herald of 
the genre that would not fully develop until well into the twentieth century. Certainly, the 
novel addresses adolescent identity formation and moral development, the very 
characteristics of literature that I will argue constitute an adolescent novel. Readers may 
watch Huck try on different identities throughout the novel—whether he plays a part of 
his band of robbers or as Adolphus to a king and duke—but it is his moral development 
that reveals Huck’s transition from boy to man. The often-discussed scene in which Huck 
decides to sacrifice his immortal soul in exchange for protecting Jim’s freedom represents 
the culmination of an increasing sense of personal morality divorced from that of his 
regional community. Huck may not end the novel as an independent man, but he does 
end it with a greater sense of self: the journey of an adolescent character. This move from 
identity exploration to self-recognition, in addition to the novel’s ground-breaking 


American use of an adolescent first-person narrator, positions it as an early adolescent 


novel concerned with Southern culture. The backdrop of Huck’s personal and moral 
growth is the American South: the drama of the region’s long-running feuds, Mississippi 
river life, and most importantly, racism and the presence of slavery. Huckleberry Finn 
may continue to stir up controversy in regards to its use of language, but it is Twain’s 
unapologetic representation of a regional culture that firmly situates the novel as 
Southern literature, as well as the reason behind his intention to write for an adult 
readership. 

Huckleberry Finn represents the beginning of a genre, a genre arguably continued 
by such African-American texts as Amelia Johnson’s Clarence and Corrine (1890) and 
Frances E.W. Harper’s lola Leroy, or Shadows Uplifted (1892). These stories, however, 
have their own problems; Clarence and Corrine discusses adolescent issues but is less 
concerned with Southern culture, and while Jola Leroy remains deeply analytical of the 
South, that analysis overshadows its interest in adolescent maturity. Instead, not until 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s 1938 Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, The Yearling, is Southern 
adolescent literature successfully continued as a genre. By this time, the first president of 
the American Psychological Association, Stanley G. Hall, had published Adolescence: Its 
Psychology and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, 
Religion, and Education (1904), establishing adolescence as a life-stage. Historian 
Thomas Hine explains that there can be no such being as a teenager without high school, 
and not until the early twentieth century, specifically the 1930s, were most young adults 
enrolled in high schools. John Neubauer also argues that “adolescence “came of age’ in 
the decades around 1900” as studies on this population began appearing in various 


disciplines (6). Although there remains some disagreement over the exact date that 


heralded the genre of young adult literature, Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer 
appeared in 1942, the earliest of the seminal texts marketed solely to adolescents (Trites, 
Disturbing 9). At the time of Rawling’s publication of The Yearling, however, The Hardy 
Boys and the Nancy Drew series were already popular with young adult readers, and the 
American Library Association had formed its Young People’s Reading Roundtable 
(1930) which produced an annual book list for “young readers” (Cart 8). 

The Yearling reflects this time of movement toward an adolescent genre in its 
depiction of Jody Baxter’s identity formation as an individual independent from his 
family’s private culture. His father, Penny, argues with Jody’s mother over allowing Jody 
time to be a child, to explore the land and to play with his fawn, Flag. That childishness is 
contrasted, however, in Jody’s adult responsibilities as a male on the Baxter farm, 
accountable to the family for its sustenance and survival. Jody loses Flag near the end of 
the novel, but it is not only the deer who has died, of course; it is also Jody’s childhood. 
More questionable than the novel’s treatment of adolescent concerns is its place in 
Southern literature. Rawlings has traditionally been counted a Southern author, although 
the more common categorization of her writing is the specifically-designated Florida 
literature. Florida is a place apart, sharing similarities with the larger Southern region and 
yet remaining different in much of its culture. In addition, The Yearling treats wilderness 
culture more than it does regional culture, discussing the land and the Baxters’ struggle to 
survive upon it rather than community culture. Where Rawling’s text then depicts the 
adolescent’s move out of childhood, it does not quite as snugly deal with traditional 
Southern themes. Although it builds the Southern adolescent genre that Mark Twain 


began, The Yearling does not quite fully embody it. 


Instead, it takes another twenty-two years before the genre of Southern adolescent 
literature explodes, instigated by another Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, Harper Lee’s 
1960 text To Kill A Mockingbird. As I will discuss at length in Chapter Three, 
Mockingbird stands as a flawless example of a Southern adolescent novel, exhibiting 
characteristics of the identity exploration that occurs between childhood and adulthood as 
well as containing an in-depth study of Southern culture. Where publication of stories 
such as Huckleberry Finn and The Yearling foreshadowed a new genre, Mockingbird 
finally heralded the beginning of the genre’s growth in popularity. Since Lee’s 
publication in 1960, such canonical authors as Virginia Hamilton, Mildred Taylor, 
Christopher Paul Curtis, Carolyn Meyer, and John Green have written adolescent novels 
set in the American South. Besides this list of well-known authors, however, dozens of 
lesser-known writers have also chosen the South as a backdrop for the identity formations 
of their characters. Most of these texts continue to consider the region’s past by dealing 
with issues of slavery, Reconstruction, Jim Crow laws, the Civil Rights movement, and, 
finally, the region’s eventual upswing in popularity. Interest in Southern land, the 
romanticism of the region’s ideals, the stubbornness of the region’s settlers, and the 
richness of culture created in the region’s smal] communities also interest authors, many 
of whom grew up as Southerners themselves. Unlike many regions, the South often 
requires its inhabitants to wrestle with difficult aspects of their regional legacies, inviting 
analysis of this process through literature to serve as models of both successful and 
unsuccessful acculturation into a Southern regional identity. 

This dissertation seeks to accomplish a dual task: first, to help me explain how 


authors, specifically authors of adolescent texts, conceive of Southern identities and how 


those identities are represented in literature. Second, I seek to show the methods by which 
those same authors then attempt to convince young adult readers of the appeal of a 
Southern identity. Many scholars address issues of regionalism, identity theory, and 
narrative for adolescents in their research, but few if any make connections between these 
topics. For example, in the introduction to her study Growing Up Jim Crow: How Black 
and White Southern Children Learned Race, Jennifer Ritterhouse asks similar questions. 
Specifically, she seeks to explore how “black and white children of the Jim Crow era 
learn[ed] race—both the racial roles they were expected to play in their society and a 
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sense of themselves as being ‘black’ or ‘white’” (2). Ritterhouse focuses on a single 
aspect of Southern identities, race, but her question echoes my own in its search for an 
understanding of how the acculturation process creates a Southern identity. While she 
considers how children are taught identity, I am curious about how adolescents are 
presented identity options in their literature. Ritterhouse offers various methods of 
approaching her question: analyzing adult writing about children, looking at children’s 
literature, and studying children in the school system (2). Ritterhouse chooses 
autobiography and oral history to study Southern racial identification, but I have chosen 
one of her three original methods—analyzing adolescent fiction. As Karen Coats argues, 
stories “pattern the world we have fallen into, effectively replacing its terrors and 
inconsistencies with structured images that assure us of its manageability. And in the 
process of structuring the world, stories structure us as beings in that world” (1). 
Meanwhile, teenagers in particular spend “a lot of their time and energy” on “figuring out 


where they fit in,” emotionally, physically, and socially (Hine 2). With an understanding 


of children’s literature as a means of socialization through structure and pattern and 


adolescent literature as a subgenre that provides its readers with identity options, I seek to 
discover how Southern adolescent literature acculturates its readers into Southern 
identities 

A project of this nature combines disparate definitions and theories, all of the 
manifestations of which cannot be explored fully in a single study. Instead, I focus on 
Southern identity in adolescent literature while leaving room for further study into related 
topics. I provide a working definition in Chapter One for “adolescent literature,” but I 
want to make clear that the subset of adolescent literature I will address is that which 
takes as its subject matter the stage of moratorium—a term that I define below. I refer to 
the body of literature under scrutiny as “adolescent literature” to account for the variety 
in texts I reference, but I also acknowledge that not all adolescent literature considers a 
young adult’s exploration of identity options. Because this stage can occur at different 
ages within adolescence, an age limit on texts does not suffice either. Instead, it is literary 
characters’ exploration and discovery process of identity that defines the adolescent 
literature I seek to analyze. 

A second important parameter to establish for this study is my use of the term 
“Southern identity.” Although I will spend time discussing in Chapter One the 
psychological and theoretical perspectives of identity, the necessarily limited scope of 
this dissertation does not allow for all the possible nuances of identity that exist in the 
American South. Certainly, independent studies could be and have been written on class- 
based identities, gendered identities, racial identities, and the like. However, including 
texts that discuss the wide variety of Southern identities available will better represent the 


region and the literature written for adolescents. Despite the controversial analysis in and 


datedness of The Mind of the South, W.J. Cash rightly posits, “if it can be said there are 
many Souths, the fact remains that there is also one South” (xlviii). To focus on the how 
of authorial acculturation of adolescent readers, I do not wish to spend too much time on 
the different identities possible for Southerners, as that study may serve as an excellent 
future project. While I recognize the diversity inherent in the term “Southern identity,” 
this analysis will discuss-the similarities among Southerners while treating differences 
through the individual texts considered. 

Finally, as will become apparent in the overview of American regionalism, the 
concept of the South also differs among people. Not only do geographers fail to agree on 
the physical boundaries that demarcate American regions, but the great number of 
cultures present in the Southern states also complicates the term. Subregions in Texas and 
Florida, for example, often are not included in popular representations of the South, and 
yet for the sake of this study, I will define the “South” as it appears in the region’s 
literature, choosing texts based on their adolescent identity concerns and the clarity of 
their address to that audience. I want to consider how these texts communicate to 
adolescents and how they define the South, rather than imposing a definition of my own. 

My first chapter, therefore, will introduce theories of regionalism, identity 
formation, and adolescent literature to establish the definitions of space and place that I 
will explore first more broadly through ideas of othering and feelings of belonging and 
then more narrowly as they apply to the South and its particular cultural character. I will 
define Southern regionalism as both bound by cultural, historical, and geographical 
boundaries and as nebulous, as a conception that only exists within the mind, a literal and 


mythic division. I will also provide a brief history of literary regionalism’s development 


and how that development led to the South’s designation within literary studies as a place 
set apart from the rest of the country. The importance of regionalism as it allows us to 
identify ourselves by small, everyday events and large, historical events leads into a 
discussion of identity. 

Stories constitute the history of regions, but stories also provide opportunities for 
authors to mirror identity development through their characters. A number of researchers, 
particularly psychologists, consider the process of identity formation, how the individual 
defines himself, as the individual proceeds from birth until death, with specific focus on 
the formative stage of adolescence. The essays found in Gerald R. Adams, Thomas P. 
Gullotta, and Raymond Montemayor’s Adolescent Identity Formation provide an array of 
studies that depend on psychoanalysis to describe the progression of identity formation. 
James Marcia’s concept “moratorium,” extending Erik Erikson’s concept, appears in this 
collection, and is a term that defines the stage of identity formation in which adolescents 
actively search for possible alternatives from which to choose their identities. These 
psychologists recognize the importance of adolescence as a particularly fluid time in an 
individual’s life, a time when an identity could be chosen that heavily relies on a 
conception of place or region. 

The intersection between adolescent identity formation and adolescent literature is 
the acculturation that occurs through literature. While such theorists as Antonio Gramsci 
and Edward Said provide a basis for discussions in social acculturation, Robyn 
McCallum and Robert Seelinger Trites offer studies in identity formation of young adults 


as they are influenced by literature. Building on the work of these scholars, and a number 


of others, I will then examine in subsequent chapters how identity formation may be 
presented by authorial perspectives on Southern regionalism. 

Authors do more than represent identity options; they often attempt to convince 
readers to accept those options as their own. Chapter Two consists of a study into the 
methods that authors use in attempting to convince readers of the attractiveness of a 
regional identity. Rhetorical theory establishes the relationship between author and reader 
through such theorists as Lloyd Bitzer, Edwin Black, and Andrea Lunsford. These 
rhetorical theories can be blended with literary theories that also address authorial 
intention and reader response such as the work by Mikhail Bakhtin and Wolfgang Iser. 
By focusing on implied, or imaginary, readers, I treat the attempts of the author over the 
reception or response of the reader. Cadden discusses narration as a method of 
socialization; McCallum uses Bakhtinian theories of polyphony and dialogism to explain 
how authors communicate ideology. I also explore character modeling, plot structure, 
doubling, creation of an implied reader, and extraliterary devices used by authors to 
convince readers to join their identity communities. This chapter establishes these 
methods of acculturation to be exemplified through the texts discussed in the next 
chapter. 

Chapter Three demonstrates how these theories and methods of acculturation 
actually function in adolescent prose. Analysis of To Kill a Mockingbird (1960) by 
Harper Lee, Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry (1976) by Mildred Taylor, Lizard (1991) by 
Dennis Covington, Jubilee Journey (1997) by Carolyn Meyer, Death on A Southern 
Breeze (2009) by Mark de Castrique, and Road to Tater Hill (2009) by Edith Hemingway 


demonstrates how representations of Southern identities are made attractive to young 


adult readers. Organized chronologically, the analysis of these texts also tracks the 
trajectory of depictions of the South over time. Recognizing how authors acculturate 
adolescent readers into Southern identities can deepen our understandings of these texts, 
of the methods authors use to acculturate, and of the how the South perceives its regional 
identity. 

Chapter Four explores the nature of Southern identity. What does this regional 
identity look like as authors present it to their readers? This chapter considers crossover 
texts, canonical Southern literature that depicts adolescents undergoing identity 
formation, even if those texts were not specifically intended for adolescent readers. 
William Faulkner’s Chick Mallison searches to understand the identity of a Southern 
white male, an identity his community expects him to adopt. By recording Chick’s 
navigation of cultural mores, Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust provides one definition of 
Southern identity that includes transition, nostalgia, and racial antagonism. Even though 
concerning a black male adolescent, Albert Murray’s Train Whistle Guitar considers 
many of the same identity traits, such as connection to place and nostalgia. Carson 
McCuller’s The Member of the Wedding also offers an interpretation of Southern identity, 
represented through a white female. This interpretation focuses on regional community, 
marginalization, and ambivalence. Through these texts, I examine books celebrated for 
their ‘“Southernness” and the ways in which they define a Southern identity. 

Chapter Five focuses strictly on adolescent literature, literature written for, read 
by, and/or about adolescents. Through such books, a definition of Southern identity 
surfaces, allowing comparison to the representations offered in the crossover texts of the 


previous chapter. For adolescent readers, Southern identity is depicted in many of the 
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same ways as it is for adult readers, but emphasis is placed on the region’s continual 
transition and its struggle with feelings of ambivalence in regards to its past. Through 
these themes, authors present an identity familiar to many adolescents. Seven novels 
published from 1973 to 2008 demonstrate how this literature reflects its regional culture 
during a thirty-year period while it continues to look backward at the region’s past. In 
addition, analysis of these seven texts reveal a trend of writing to Southerners, rather than 
outsiders, and a common purpose of convincing those Southerners to embrace their 
regional identities. 

Chapter Six links my pedagogical theories of helping students grow in their own 
identities to observing how adolescent characters form identities in texts. Mark Bracher 
argues, “there is no more legitimate aim or feasible function for education than the 
development of students’ identities, if the fundamental purposes of education are indeed 
to promote learning and understanding, foster intelligence, enhance our students’ 
capacities for success and fulfillment, and contribute significantly to the general welfare” 
(xiv). With an aim of assisting students in the growth of their own identities, instructors 
can use regionalism as a literary theory to dispel dangerous stereotypes, to celebrate 
differences between individuals from various regions, and to recognize the many 
similarities that bridge regional lines. The South offers a region rich in history and culture 
to use as a case study in regionalism and regional identity. As students begin to see 
themselves either as a part or as an Other in response to studying Southern culture, their 
identities are strengthened and deepened as a result. Although most college students are 
exiting adolescence, many are still engaged in moratorium, searching for identity options 


and exploring communities outside of their family groups. This stage allows them to 
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empathize with adolescent characters and to learn from adolescent texts. This chapter 
explains the benefits of this pedagogy in a college classroom. 

Culturally, understanding how American society perceives regionalism as a topic 
and facet of identity remains important. Although often considered an old-fashioned 
conversation that ended with the Civil War or with the end of the Civil Rights Movement, 
contemporary adolescent literature reveals that this conversation continues. As our world 
shrinks, local differences become more important, and regional authors attempt to convey 
that importance to readers who look for themselves in the texts they read. Synthesizing 
children’s literature and Southern literature studies also yields a fertile space for 
considering how adolescents of the region are embraced by their communities. The 
children’s literature academic field often recognizes adolescent literature as a place of 
socialization and establishment of subject positions, but the value of a regional identity’s 
subject position remains underexplored. This study seeks to begin the discovery of what 


adolescent literature has to say about regional identity and how, exactly, it says it. 


2 


CHAPTER I 
READING PLACE: REGIONALISM, IDENTITY FORMATION, AND 
ADOLESCENTS 

Regionalism is often constructed through necessary opposition. Edward Said 
reveals in Orientalism that understanding of belonging and identification with social 
groups 1s often derived “negatively,” meaning that understanding of the Other, those not 
part of an individual’s group, is what allows self-understanding (54). For example, 
Southerners in the United States can more easily identify themselves when they know 
they are not Northerners or Westerners. As Robyn McCallum explains, “since we can 
never see ourselves directly, we construct a sense of ourselves by appropriating the 
position of the other, outside of the self. It is in this sense that the other is necessary for 
the completion of the self and that the position of the other is analogous to that of the 
author, in that the other ‘authors’ the subject” (72). Such theorists as Mikhail Bakhtin and 
Jacques Lacan also posit that only through comparison against an other can the individual 
identify herself.' Bakhtin uses the concept of dialogism to dismantle traditional humanist 
views of selfhood, arguing that competing social voices construct the individual. Lacan’s 
theories of the split subject, a product of fragmentation, describe the individual in search 
of his double in an attempt to achieve completion. The double, or other, is necessary for 


self-identity. 
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One such method of opposition, or othering, is through geographical difference, 
the identification with social groups that depend on place-based distinction. Said argues, 
in fact, that “there is no doubt that imaginative geography and history help the mind to 
intensify its own sense of itself by dramatizing the distance and difference between what 
is close to it and what is far away” (55). Regional scholars in geography, history, literary 
studies, and sociology have long made the connection between identity formation and the 
impact of location. Moreover, embodiment theory supports the claim that imaginations 
and recognitions of self are influenced by the senses and bodily experiences from a very 
early age; those experiences necessarily differ depending on physical locations (Lopez 
10). Some geographers argue that this association with region is experienced profoundly 
in America. Edward Ayers and Peter Onuf’s edited collection of essays All Over the Map 
claims, “American identities are rooted in places on the national map [...]’” in the editors’ 
description of American regional divisions (vii). And this method of self-identification is 
strongly connected to outside comparison, or the influence of the other. The boundaries 
of places are constructed through opposition between insider and outsider, or “us” and 
“them.” Yet regionalists are also quick to claim that regional identities are not purely 
about exclusion: “A regional identity then, is a sense of belonging, an awareness of 
similar traits among people living under similar conditions, or not coincidentally, of how 
their cultural patterns are distinctive in comparison to other ieeions or places” (Mahoney 
and Katz xi).’ By embracing a regional identity, individuals gain greater self- 
understanding as well as a sense of group identity. For this reason, discussions of 
regionalism often appear in adolescent literature, a site of socialization that targets a key 


phase in identity formation. In this chapter, I will first consider how regionalism 
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functions in American culture and literature. Then I will connect regionalism to identity, 
demonstrating that a regional identity remains an important aspect of broader national 
identities. Since adolescents often begin to explore identity options during their teenaged 
years, this process is frequently reflected and directed through their literature. Many 
authors use this literature to advertise the value of place-based, regional affiliation. 
Recognizing regionalism as a theme in much adolescent literature reveals the continued 
importance of American regionalism as well as another identity aspect into which authors 
attempt to acculturate adolescent readers. 

Regionalism as a field of study has undergone much controversy and 
complication as it has gone in and out of style among American scholars over the past 
couple of centuries.’ Initially designed to describe the differences between the American 
colonies and the British motherland, regionalism was intended to create a sense of 
nationalism. But rather than ever establishing a single American identity, regionalism has 
instead celebrated the compatible—and sometimes incompatible—differences among 
Americans, with those differences being further solidified during the Civil War era. 
Regionalism has many uses and definitions for various disciplines as the United States 
can be divided culturally, economically (as a marker for distributing goods and capital), 
geographically, governmentally (as in creating separate administrative bodies), 
geographically, historically, sociologically, and topographically.’ But for all the argument 
such divisions has engendered, the reality is the validity of each of these: “the region is 
climate and land; it is a particular set of relations between various ethnic groups; it is a 
set of shared cultural styles” (Ayers and Onuf. 5). Many regionalists argue from a 


humanist perspective, attributing an essential nature to land and to place, a universalism 
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present in the North, the South, the Midwest, and the West, respectively, that carries on 
through generations, unchanging and unchangeable. But more recently, such regionalists 
as Ayers and Michael Bradshaw have noted the fluidity of regional lines, while those 
scholars using regionalism historically have claimed the importance of human events on 
land and the amalgamation that occurs in regions as history continues to be made there. 
The argument against regionalism that has been promoted in favor of a national, 
transnational, and global movement toward universal culture serves to connect 
individuals and to create notions of sameness in more lasting ways. But regionalists 
respond by pointing out that globalization in the form of chain stores and technology has 
created a new need for distinction that regionalism serves: “in a modern world 
increasingly homogenized and standardized by the forces of globalization, the regionalist 
impulse is still very much alive” (Mahoney and Katz ix). As individuals begin to lose a 
sense of self, an identity based on place may become even more important. Individuals 
turn to local customs and daily rituals that distinguish them from the rest of the world. 
Thus, Bradshaw rightly argues that both approaches are necessary: “The fullest 
understanding of the society and culture of the United States can only be understood 
when unity at the national scale is combined with a study of regional diversity” (64). 
Americans have both similarities with each other and differences, a statement that seems 
quite obvious and yet continues to be attacked from both sides. 

But just as regionalism serves to distinguish readers and citizens in an 
increasingly homogenized world, so too does it unite them within locales. In a nation that 
tends to strive toward overcoming division and animosity created between genders, races, 


and social classes, regionalism, admittedly sometimes romantically, provides a place of 
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shared identity. Mahoney explains, “perhaps by enriching our understanding, 
appreciation, and indeed our tolerance and respect for this somewhat benign kind of 
[regional] difference, we may be better able to navigate other more intractable kinds of 
difference with a similar degree of understanding, appreciation, and respect” (xxv). 
Where differences between regions may, especially in our modern world, remain 
“benign,” regionalism provides an opportunity to view other more malignant differences 
as similarly harmless. In many ways, the climate, land, political repercussions, and 
history that people from the same region share create bonds that race, gender, and social 
class may appear to separate “because [regionalism] offers something that appears to be 
hard to find in a mass society: a form of identity that promises to transcend ethnic 
boundaries, to unite people across generations” (Ayers and Onuf 3). 

As a regional identity, Southern identity is complicated, controversial, and multi- 
faceted. Considerations of race, class, and gender cannot be elided as these aspects 
represent distinctly different identities that are accompanied by distinctly different 
experiences. At the same time, scholars and historians such as Louis D. Rubin recognize 
that “even allowing for the utmost diversity and extremes of individual experience, and 
encompassing attributes both good and bad, worthy and unworthy, there is a shared 
identity involved, and whatever the complexity of the ingredients that go to make it up, it 
works in direct and palpable ways to cause its members to identify their concerns with 
those of a particular social and cultural allegiance” (18). Scholarship that investigates the 
intersections and deviations in these Southern identities exists in the form of such texts as 
Robin Bernstein’s Racial Innocence: Performing American Childhood from Slavery to 


Civil Rights (2011). In this text, Bernstein considers literary, material, and performance 
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culture for children as models of how ideas of white innocence depended on the 
consideration of other races as inferior through the Civil Rights movement. Arguably, for 
the South, race historically stands as the most important identity marker, as it is 
acknowledged by such academics as Jennifer Ritterhouse, whose Growing Up Jim Crow: 
The Racial Socialization of Black and White Southern Children, 1890-1940 (2006) 
studies autobiographies, diaries, and interviews to demonstrate how children have learned 
race near the turn of the twentieth century. 

Neither should a discussion of Southern identity ignore the importance of 
socioeconomic class in an individual’s life, as the region houses residents of varying class 
levels. Annette Lareau’s Unequal Childhoods: Race, Class, and Family Life (2003) 
argues that socioeconomic class has a great impact on the way that children are raised as 
well as on their self-concepts, and she foregrounds this issue as a matter of identity 
formation. Similarly, gendered experiences remain various throughout the nation, 
although there may exist regionally gendered experiences, as Susan K. Cahn chronicles in 
Sexual Reckonings: Southern Girls in a Troubling Age (2007). 

My study, however, recognizes the importance of these differing identity 
experiences and characteristics while also considering how regionalism can bind these 
disparate identities together under a set of common regional attributes: a shared past and 
feelings regarding the region. Certainly, there is room for future studies into many other 
aspects of identity that would consider how individual regional identities are promulgated 
through adolescent literature, but my current project involves identities of inclusion rather 
than exclusion. In other words, I focus on how adolescent characters are depicted as 


having a shared sense of Southern identity. 
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Americans can access descriptions and definitions of regional identities through 
local narratives, those both orally transmitted and those transcribed. Place is located in 
story; the places listed on a map are made real through verbal description and experience 
organized into narrative episodes: “it is in our stories that we locate places most 
powerfully, and in so locating them gauge and assess their meaning. It is our lore, our 
written tales, our essays of place that succeed most of all in giving sense to place and thus 
in nurturing our inner sense of place” (Ryden, Mapping xi).’ Barry Lopez goes further to 
argue that writing about place is one of America’s oldest and most singular genres of 
American literature, citing such regional authors as Herman Melville, Henry David 
Thoreau, Willa Cather, John Steinbeck, and William Faulkner (10). Just as a regional 
author works both to reflect regional culture and to create it by immortalizing stereotypes 
and regional characteristics, so too do these regional stories produce culture by 
“reimaging[ing] and actively restructure[ing]” it (Hsu 36).° Recognition of how narrative 
often creates culture has led many regionalists to recognize that regional culture is often a 
fiction, a selective organization of history and events that serve either the purposes of 
insiders and their identity formation or outsiders and their othering process. Kent Ryden 
says that regional history is 

a more carefully chosen and crafted history: a selection, privileging, and 
public and artistic reinforcement of certain episodes, periods, and 
personages that have been collectively deemed over time to be defining. 
“Region” in this sense implies a historical veneer through which a section 
of the country is seen, understood, assigned meaning, and given identity 


according to some defining experience or set of experiences located deep 
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in the past, a crucial phase or moment at which the region was broken 
away, stamped for life, and set on its separate cultural course within the 
national collective, having achieved an identity that is believed to 
maintain with greater or lesser dilution to the present day. (“Writing” 
513)’ 
This production of regional history serves two purposes: to structure experience into 
meaning and to augment that experience in a way that makes it intimate and personal. 
Ryden lists four ways in which stories about a place contribute to the experience of living 
there: local lore reveals how well inhabitants know their place; local lore records the 
“little” patterns of life that otherwise are not considered textbook worthy; it provides a 
strong sense of group identity; and it reveals the emotions that local inhabitants attach to 
their places (Mapping 62-66). Not only are these four benefits important to local 
residents, but through literature, outsiders also get a much better understanding of 
regional life than a brief visit or conversation would allow them.® For these reasons, 
Michael Bandler claims that regional authors “reveal, more intimately and more 
profoundly than travel guidebooks, the individual tiles of ‘place’ which, when taken 
together, form a mosaic of the United States” (26). This is the legacy and task of regional 
literature. 

By way of an example, Virginia Hamilton’s The House of Dies Drear (1968) 
offers an excellent example of adolescent regional literature. In this story, Thomas Small 
and his family move from the mountains of North Carolina to the hills of Ohio. Thomas 
is an adolescent dealing with adjusting his identity to a new sense of place while 


Thomas’s parents are individuals with no regional homeland, transplanted Americans 
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who have moved so many times that they feel no particular affiliation to a place. Through 
her narrative examination of these characters, Hamilton presents the possibilities for 
regional identity while she also comments on the importance of remaining connected to 
place. Hamilton differentiates North Carolina from Ohio first through depictions of the 
land. As Thomas travels north, he fondly remembers “home,” a place dense with pine 
forests. In the first five pages, the trees of Thomas’s home region are mentioned and 
described eleven times, revealing the importance that land has in distinguishing place. In 
contrast, the new region into which the Small family is headed is characterized by a fear 
of the unknown, darkness, and foreboding. Even though Thomas is from a densely 
wooded state, when Mr. Small describes their new home, he says, “it sits alone on a rise 
in a kind of wilderness” (8). But rather than interpret wilderness as a place of shelter and 
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safety (5), Thomas asks Mr. Small, “‘Papa...’ Thomas said, “does “‘wilderness’” mean 
the soil is dead and trees can’t grow? Does it mean there’s no hope left in the land?’” (9). 
Clearly, Thomas anticipates the nature of Ohio as a much more threatening force than his 
home forests. These negative descriptions continue; in Ohio, Thomas leaves the car to 
consider “the moist air too warm and soft. The feel of it was not nice at all” (26). The 
hills are too low; his new house appears “separated from the rest of the land by something 
unkind”; darkness falls quickly and threateningly at night, and even the trees have 
“sharp” needles (28, 30, 65). He often compares his new surroundings with memories of 
his North Carolina home, reflecting sadly that “he would never again walk those hills of 
home” (63). But even though Thomas is quick to notice differences between these states, 


Hamilton is also quick to connect them through their shared history. The house of Dies 


Drear, into which the Smalls move, remains an important historical marker for its role in 
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the Underground Railroad, providing a safe haven for slaves escaped from such states as 
Thomas’s native North Carolina. As Thomas makes the journey from South to North, he 
retraces the steps made by slaves long ago. Historical events reappear again and again 
through Hamilton’s story, and they are so closely aligned with place that they are 
indivisible from the House and the old caretaker, Mr. Pluto, who continues to reside on 
the property. The history of this place becomes so important to Pluto that he himself 
refuses to relinquish to any other caretaker the cave of antique treasures that he has been 
hoarding and guarding for decades. 

The history of the American Civil War is not the only factor connecting North 
Carolina and Ohio in this narrative; Thomas and his family, as well as the cultural 
practices and objects they bring with them, represent another combination between 
regional cultures as they and their belongings are incorporated into their new home. For 
example, when Thomas first enters the new house in which the family’s furniture has 
already been arranged, he feels disconcerted to see familiar objects reorganized in a new 
space (Hamilton 34). The combination of home and away, of the comforting and the new, 
causes him to pause and even to distrust the desire for familiarity that he wants them to 
evoke to him. But Chapter Ten speaks most thoroughly to the experience of changing 
regional cultures. Thomas and his family attend a church service, for the purpose, Mr. 
Small explains, of experiencing a familiar tradition so that the family will be comfortable 
enough to meet new people (132). Thomas feels relief at the similarity in this new church 
service to the ones to which he is accustomed. And yet, it doesn’t quite fill his 
expectations, as no one is friendly enough to invite the family to Sunday dinner. Thomas 


responds to what he sees as an insult by asking, “What kind of place is this North 
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anyway? What kind of no-account place!” (127). Thomas’s experience demonstrates the 
difficulty of leaving a home region for a new culture, even within the same country. 
But Thomas does eventually settle into his new state, and his flexibility represents 
a more positive option than the one his parents represent—that of individuals lacking a 
regional home. Once in Ohio, Thomas asks his mother if she’ I] ever want to return to 
North Carolina, and she responds, 
“No, Thomas,” said Mrs. Small. “I don’t think so. Your father and 
I have moved around quite a bit, it’s true. We travelled this whole country 
in a camper we made ourselves.” 
“Looking...looking,” Mr. Small said quietly. 
“We finally settled in North Carolina,” said Mrs. Small, “and we 
stayed there a good long while. But it was never right for us. No. No, 
never go back.” (84) 
Mrs. Small fears her new home, complaining of coldness, of the hostility of the town’s 
residents, and for the frightening events that occur at the house. Thinking of his mother 
before they had arrived at the house for the first time, Thomas decides, “She won’t like it, 
Thomas thought. She hasn’t seen it, but she doesn’t like it at all” (21). Mr. Small explains 
their discontent by revealing that he and his wife are still “looking” for that place to call 
home, an intimate and personal space to which to belong. Their story is one of sadness 
and the loss of potential comfort a regional home provides in relation to those of their 
children who are able to adapt to new regional cultures and identities.” 
Virginia Hamilton’s adolescent text is a story about place and time, regions and 


the history that sets them apart from one another. But regional literature exists and 
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continues to be written for children and adults in every region of the United States. 
Consider the success of Stephanie Meyer’s Twilight saga (2005-2008), so popular among 
both adolescent and adult readers that hugely swollen numbers of tourists now visit 
Forks, Washington, annually. Likewise, such texts as Jerry Spinelli’s Stargirl (2000) very 
purposefully invite readers into regional life; in this case, Susan Caraway helps Leo 
Borlock recognize the beauty of his home, encouraging readers to recognize the same. 
Cecily von Ziegesar’s Gossip Girl series (2002-2009) has also won a following, depicting 
life on the Upper East Side of New York City. The South is no exception to this pattern 
of regional literature. Possibly because the folklore originating in the region remains 
strong, possibly because the residents of the region remain ambivalent about their own 
history, or possibly because, as Ayers argues, “the South plays a key role in the nation’s 
self-image: the role of evil tendencies overcome, mistakes atoned for, progress yet to be 
made,” the South offers a rich region in regard to its place-based literature (66). The 
South’s regional identity has been created both from within and from outside of the 
region, from stereotypes, from nostalgia, from generalizations, from stories. Most 
readers, residents and nonresidents alike, access much of the South through books and 
films that tell stories of a fictional South, choosing and crafting historical moments to suit 
the author’s perspective. Karen Cox uses examples of commercials, consumer products, 
radio broadcasts, and songs to prove that external sources were much more influential in 
shaping Southern popular culture than were Southerners. Grace Hale also persuasively 
states, “The expansion of consumer culture generated cultural meaning on two distinct 


and yet interlocking planes: buying and selling within the region versus buying and 
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selling the ‘region’ itself” (147). Adolescent literature regularly participates in this 
consumer culture. 

Just as Southern literature often examines Southern identity, so too does much 
adolescent literature examine the emotional, psychological, and physical growth of 
adolescents. Psychologists, sociologists, and childhood studies experts have all claimed 
the importance of adolescence as a time of identity formation.'° Erik Erikson provides an 
apt term for this important phase in an individual’s life: moratorium, “a psychosocial 
stage between childhood and adulthood” that particularly lends itself to a time of 
exploration and discovery (263). Psychologist James Marcia has taken Erikson’s research 
and created the Ego Identity Status Paradigm, which charts identity formation and has 
established itself as the foundation for adolescent psychological research for several 
decades (Adams 3).'’ Marcia recognizes four “identity statuses” in identity development: 
identity diffusion, a status in which there is little commitment to a consistent set of 
values, and little exploration is occurring; identity foreclosure, a status in which an 
individual commits to an identity without exploring other options; moratorium, a stage in 
which an individual explores a variety of identity options from which to choose a 
particular combination of “occupational, interpersonal, and ideological commitments” 
that will constitute a unique identity; and identity achievement, a status that marks the 
resolution of identity development after moratorium has been experienced (Patterson, et 
al., 11-12). The key stage here is moratorium—the necessity of exploring identity options 
before choosing an identity predicated on caregiver influence. Erikson and Marcia use 
this term to define this stage of exploration because, at this point, the individual suspends 


her identity formation process in order to explore the options. This pause, although 
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consisting of active experimentation, gives the adolescent time to discover identity 
options before moving forward in the process. Without the experience of this pause—or 
moratorium—an adolescent would demonstrate identity foreclosure, a much weaker 
status that could lead to later questioning and uncertainty. Psychologist and sociologist 
Harold D. Grotevant explains, “for adolescents, the ‘work’ of identity is seen in the 
exploration process. At the heart of the model is the adolescent’s process of engagement 
in exploration and the cognitive and affective consequences of such behavior” (75).'* It is 
often this very process of exploration and discovery that authors depict in adolescent 
literature. For this reason, my project uses moratorium as the defining feature of the 
adolescent literature discussed here. Regardless of whether the protagonist is a tween or 
heading to college, stories concerning the start of moratorium fall within the subgenre of 
literature that concerns the stage that I will address. 

The tradition of viewing literature as a cathartic or a voyeuristic opportunity to 
experience others’ lives without having to deal with the consequences continues in 
contemporary adolescent literature. In this way, reading literature serves as an echo of the 
moratorium process; it allows readers to explore without having to commit too early. 
Recognizing the opportunity that literature provides in exploring identity options, Louise 
Rosenblatt claims that from the myriad of values, choices, and ideologies presented 
through literature, readers can pick and choose their own “personal philosoph[ies]” as 
“we explore ourselves and the world about us, through the medium of literature” (20, 37). 
Similarly, Karen Coats claims that “the only way we come to make sense of the world is 
through the stories we are told...stories structure us as beings in that world” (1). Without 


having to experience the fragmentation of adopting a variety of identities, reading allows 
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the sensation of trying on whole new lives (Coats 6). But literature works in two 
directions at once, both encouraging moratorium, sometimes in a single book, and more 
often through the interconnections created when an adolescent reads multiple books that 
reflect the process in many characters’ lives. Just as regional literature serves to reflect 
regional identities by cataloguing their characteristics and contributing to the formation 
of those identities by valuing certain aspects over others, adolescent literature also 
functions as a reflection and a creation process in regards to adolescents’ identity 
formation processes. 

Jacqueline Kelly’s The Evolution of Calpurnia Tate, published in 2009, is a 
Southern adolescent novel set in Fentress, Texas, in 1899. Through this text, readers meet 
Callie, an eleven-year-old girl struggling to reconcile the identity she desires for herself 
with the subject position that her community expects her to occupy. The story opens with 
Callie’s growing relationship with her grandfather, a detached and gruff budding scientist 
who has turned over the maintenance of the lucrative family cotton plantation to Callie’s 
father. Readers follow Callie through a number of experiences that highlight the 
differences between this young girl and her feminine mother as Callie fights against a 
traditional female role in favor of a more gender-neutral future in scientific observation 
and discovery. Her interest in experimentation serves as an outlet for her curiosity as well 
as symbolizes her moratorium. She desires to explore, to learn, to travel, and her rebellion 
against femininity originates in a fear of being forced into a role without having the 
chance to experience and to choose her own: 

I lay on my bed and stared out the window at the lowering sky. 


Part of me wanted our lives to go on as they always had, with all of 
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us living together in our teeming old house. The other part of me 

yearned for desperate and dramatic change, to leave Fentress far 

behind [...] There were so many things I wanted to see and do in 

my lifetime, but how many of them were within my reach? (328, 

329) 
Although in some ways identity foreclosure appeals to Callie as the easiest option, the 
excitement of moratorium convinces her to continue her insistence upon personal 
exploration. This struggle between identities comprises the majority of the book, 
frightening Callie as she realizes that her community will accept neither her ambitions— 
which her community views as masculine—nor will they accept that her traditionally 
feminine skills in the domestic world also fall short. Nevertheless, she refuses to 
foreclose on either identity option, instead acquiescing to her mother’s desires for her to 
learn domestic skills while also enjoying her free time spent in scientific research with 
her grandfather. 

Much of the novel’s humor lies in Callie’s failed attempts to embody a particular 
identity. When her novice tatting earns a prize at the fair, readers can smile as Callie 
proclaims the good news to her mother, hiding the fact that hers was the only entry. The 
housekeeper, Viola’s, reaction at Callie’s attempts to try hoeing cotton also elicit 
chuckles as Callie remains completely befuddled as to why Viola is so upset: 

“What are you doing?” [...] 
“Lord a’mighty, you get inside! At once! Before anybody sees. 


Jesus help me.” (Kelly 189) 
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Kelly expects readers to understand Callie’s desire to experiment and to try new things; 
Callie’s incredulity at the expectations that society puts on a girl her age only highlights 
her identity formation stage and the freedom she finds in refusing to choose a particular 
path just yet. The end of the novel leaves Callie’s choice unclear; she never reaches 
identity achievement in the text; instead, she continues in her moratorium as Kelly 
emphasizes the importance of this stage over its resolution. 

One of the central avenues through which individuals achieve senses of identity, 
psychologists have discovered, is through association with social groups. Rather than 
remain solipsistic beings, isolated and alone, we can find identity through communities. 
McCallum explains, “an individual’s consciousness and sense of identity is formed in 
dialogue with others and with the discourses constituting the society and culture s/he 
inhabits...the formation of subjectivity is thus always shaped by social ideologies” (3). 
McCallum uses Bakhtin’s ideas about the impact that relationships with others have on 
personal identity to describe this poststructural conception of the self as a positive 
realization. Roberta Seelinger Trites argues that this very realization is the central 
concern of the young adult novel: those texts address adolescents finding their balance in 
the power structures with which society surrounds them (Disturbing 19). 

However, the tradition that some literary critics have noted as popular in many 
children’s books is the humanist tradition, the idea that the self is an independent and 
cohesive unit, containing an inborn “essential humanness” (McCallum 5). This belief 
ignores the role that society plays in constructing identity, positioning it instead as in 
opposition to this “idea of a unique, singular, and essential self...which underlies a 


person’s own sense of, or more specifically desire for, a single and stable personal 
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identity” (McCallum 68). But Trites argues that: “the basic difference between a 
children’s and an adolescent novel lies not so much in how the protagonist grows...but 
with the very determined way that YA novels tend to interrogate social constructions, 
foregrounding the relationship between the society and the individual rather than 
focusing on Self and self-discovery as children’s literature does” (Disturbing 20). And 
these adolescent novels reflect the current belief among psychologists that connection to 
social groups remains a vital aspect of identity formation. 

The social groups with which adolescents choose to identify themselves are 
various, including racial groups, ethnic groups, gendered groups, groups based on sexual 
orientation, social class, nationality, age, and religious affiliation (Bracher 6). I will argue 
that region should be added to this list. The reason behind adolescent interest in social 
groups, psychologists argue, lies in the necessity of separating oneself from one’s 
family—a move that often leaves the adolescent feeling lonely and isolated. A new 
family group can be found in a social group, providing a sense of belonging and support 
(Levy-Warren xviii). A group that has been subject to some research by childhood 
psychologists, and a social group that I am particularly interested in, is the ethnic group. 
An ethnic identification, what Marsha Levy-Warren calls an ethnocultural identity (131), 
would include adoption of the culture practiced by the group such as its language, shared 
traditions, attitudes and values, behaviors and customs (Phinney and Rosenthal 147). But 
Jean S. Phinney and Doreen A. Rosenthal point out that ethnic identity is often assigned 
by heritage and family ancestry; ethnicity is not often a social group that many 
adolescents can choose to join or to leave. Instead, choice lies in the adolescent’s decision 


to engage with that identity or not: 
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As with many issues faced by adolescents, questions about ethnicity are 
likely to involve competing, often ambivalent feelings. They are not a 
matter of a simple choice, for example, between close family ties and 
relationships with members of other groups, or between preference for 
one’s own group and admiration for the mainstream culture. In each 
instance, elements of contrasting views are likely to coexist to varying 
degrees. One’s ethnicity can provide supportive roots and also limiting 
stereotypes; it can be a source of pride but also discomfort. The identity 
task is to integrate these contrasting elements, together with one’s own 
inclinations and options, to achieve a unified sense of self as an ethnic 
group member. (Phinney and Rosenthal 166) 

This process is often reflected in adolescent literature as well as literature about 

adolescents. 

In her memoir Ecology of a Cracker Childhood, Janisse Ray recounts her 
attempts to leave behind her rural Georgia roots when she moves away to college, 
separating herself from her family and the regional poverty they represent. But she soon 
discovers that “the landscape that [she] was born to, that owns [her] body” cannot be 
extricated and that she loves her ethnocultural heritage. Ray explains, “Turning back to 
embrace the past has been a long, slow lesson not only in self-esteem but in patriotism— 
pride in homeland, heritage. It has taken a decade to whip the shame, to mispronounce 
words and shun grammar when mispronunciation and misspeaking are part of my dialect, 
to own the bad blood. What I come from has made me who I am” (32-33). After learning 


to embrace her regional inheritance, she has dedicated her life to the study and protection 
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of Georgia wildlife, calling other readers to do the same. Coats recognizes a similar 
pattern of growth in adolescent literature and calls it a “rite of passage,” describing 
identity diffusion, separation from the family or community, and “a rite of 
reincorporation” (150). Although in Ray’s experience, the ethnic group has been a 
regional and class-based one, many other adolescent texts record similar experiences." 
Stories about place appear in adolescent literature, and they are usually paralleled 
with stories of identity formation. Just as adolescents must choose which identity aspects 
to adopt and which social groups to join, so must regional scholars attempt to understand 
“why some cultural distinctions come to matter, while so many do not, in the construction 
of collective identities” (Ayers and Onuf 8). These commonalities between adolescent 
and regional literatures are exactly why the field remains productive for the study of how 
the literatures overlap and how they speak to and about each other. In discussing 
adolescent literature, McCallum argues, “concepts of personal identity are formed, in 
part, through an awareness and understanding of the past and of a sense of a relation in 
the present to personal and social histories” (167). Part of that understanding of the past is 
an understanding of place, which is “necessarily bound up with time and memory” 
(Ryden Mapping 39). To understand themselves most fully, adolescents must come to an 
understanding of their physical places in the world and how those places contribute to 
their identities. As they confront the myriad of identity formations available to them, they 
will inevitably also have to confront the conflicting identities that embodiment of more 
than one identity aspect necessitates. Individuals of more than one race, of broken 
families inhabiting different social classes, of gendered identities that do not ascribe to 


normative gender roles, even individuals with friends who do not fit into their own social 
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groups, face what can appear to be insurmountable conflicts within their own identity 
constructions. But a regional identity offers the possibility of alleviating some of this 
tension by providing “the cultural and social loom to knit a fragmented society together” 
(Ayers “What We Talk about” 85). David Potter explains, “a state...can create the 
illusion of an affinity between individuals whose interests may be in conflict, whose 
cultures may be diverse, and whose values may be antagonistic” (42). Regionalism can 
bridge some of the differences within and between people, even if only in moments of 
temporary compromise. | 

All of these characteristics of regionalism and what membership in this 
ethnocultural community offers to adolescents are present in their literature, but like most 
of the depictions of identity, a regional identity is not always explicitly discussed in the 
text. McCallum cautions that texts often include “subtle and deeply inlaid models of 
selfhood offered to readers in adolescent fiction, models which are not expressed overtly 
by means of philosophical, moral or sociological discourses, but are expressed implicitly 
through storytelling and narrative forms” (260). Adolescent literature carries authorial 
ideology in the same way that other literatures do but with possibly more impactful 
consequences as these texts“spend much time manipulating the adolescent reader” (Trites 
Disturbing x). The power dynamic between an adult author and adolescent reader causes 
scholars of adolescent literature to question the ethics of this relationship and the author’s 
social agenda. Much of this manipulation occurs in what Perry Nodelman calls the 
“shadow text” that he describes as unspoken and complex, containing the implicit 
ideologies that the text does not overtly advertise. For example, where a Southern 


adolescent novel may clearly depict a possible Southern ethnocultural identity, what may 
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not be as obvious are the implications of what it means to be Southern or even the fact 
that the author may want the reader to strengthen her regional affiliation. The reason for 
this shadow text, Nodelman explains, is that adults believe children will adopt an 
ideology more easily if it appears to be their own choice, as Callie in The Evolution of 
Calpurnia Tate demonstrates: “the implication is that disguise is necessary—that children 
must be led to arrive at the conclusion adults want them to reach without the adult 
insisting on it or asserting it [...] [children’s texts] often offer readers an illusory freedom 
to think about what the events they describe mean, all the while manipulating the readers 
toward a conclusion about who and what they are that their adult authors want readers to 
share” (Nodelman 36-37). Jacqueline Rose and Trites argue separately, as well, that 
children’s literature civilizes and socializes, that it places its readers into desired cultural 
positions (Rose 63, Trites 54). If regional texts, in addition to reflecting regional history, 
continue to create a future for regional affiliation, then those regional texts written for 
adolescents embroiled in their own identity formation processes will inevitably socialize 
those readers into regional identities. 

Psychologist Gerald R. Adams describes active identity formation as “a searching 
and self-selection process, where self-chosen commitments are integrated into an 
organized psychic structure” as opposed to passive identity formation in which “an 
adolescent accepts, without evaluation, the roles and self-images provided by others” (2, 
1). Adams’ definitions strongly correlate to Marcia’s theories about foreclosure and 
moratorium identity statuses. Both of these psychologists clearly value active over 
passive identity formation because an active construction of identity formation instills 


self-confidence in the individual where passive formation does not. Nonetheless, even 
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active identity formation is composed of assigned identity components. Grotevant 
explains that, as adolescents approach active identity formation, or as Marcia would say, 
moratorium, they bring with them certain “personalities, abilities, and current self- 
concepts” that will affect their exploration (76). But these assigned identity components 
“(such as gender, ethnicity, and adoptive status) provide context for the chosen 
components of identity” (Grotevant 82). With a foundation in identity that has been 
assigned, adolescents can move outward to explore their chosen identity components 
actively. The ability of the reader to use books actively depends to some extent on 
whether the text allows the reader a subject or an agent position. If the story encourages 
readers to think for themselves and to choose between the dialogic conversations 
represented in the text, then the reader is granted an agent position. On the other hand, if 
the text strongly favors a particular ideology at the expense of offering others, the reader 
may find herself in a subject position from which she is expected to accept without 
question the ideology advertised (McCallum 4). Reader response theories would argue 
for the power that adolescent readers have as they engage the text, but how is this power 
undermined by the author through implied reader positioning? These positions 
complicate identity formation as the adolescent reader actively searches for chosen 
identity components only to encounter a subject position in her texts, a subject I will 
address in Chapter Two. 

Adolescent literature is often studied to assess what kind of subject positions are 
being offered its readers. Yet regionalism has been curiously overlooked as a possibility 
for identity commitment. Even though regions in the United States contain cultures of the 


same nationality, socialization into a regional culture can be considered an acculturation 
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process since the cultures have so many differences and remain surprisingly unique. 
What methods do authors of these texts use to invite readers into an acceptance of this 
community, and how can these shadow texts be brought into the light? How do Southern 
adolescent novels express a Southern identity? How have representations of Southern 
identity in adolescent literature changed over time? Recognizing how literature targets a 
young adult audience and the methods authors use to include audiences in communities 
can help scholars recognize the rhetoric adolescents encounter in texts and the identity 
process they undergo. At the same time, the field of children’s literature, specifically 
those scholars who study adolescent literature, can benefit from recognizing how 
regionalism influences the texts they critique in the same ways that the recognition of 
psychoanalytic or feminist theories enlighten us as to the impact that these novels for 


adolescents have on their readers. 
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CHAPTER II 
NARRATIVE METHODS OF ACCULTURATION IN SOUTHERN ADOLESCENT 
LITERATURE 
If rhetorician Lloyd F. Bitzer is right when he claims that “every audience at any 

moment is capable of being changed in some way by speech,” then readers risk change 
every time they pick up a book (3). Largely, what they risk changing is their identities.' 
Authors of adolescent novels are aware of their readers’ mutable identities, and their texts 
very often address readers who are expected to be in an identity formation process, using 
the opportunity to communicate ideologically. Books do not only represent reality, as 
Wolfgang Iser argues: “the work is in no way a mere copy of the given world—it 
constructs a world of its own out of the material available to it. It is the way in which this 
world is constructed that brings about the perspective intended by the author” (35). The 
world of a novel establishes perspectives that reflect the author’s ideological positions. 
Roland Barthes may insist that language speaks for itself, not tied down by a single 
author’s perspective, but children’s literature scholars have recognized the authorial act 
of constructing subject positions for readers. Peter Hollindale and John Stephens, for 
example, have demonstrated that, for the author, a book may stand as an advertisement 
for a particular worldview while, for the reader, the same book may offer a possibility for 


shifting identity status. 
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The ideology that authors communicate through texts is often implicit, especially 
in adolescent literature when that ideology in expressed through an adolescent 
protagonist.” To convey ideology, then, authors repeatedly turn to particular narrative. 
Lisa Ede and Andrea Lunsford argue that authors provide “cues which help to define the 
role or roles the writer wishes the reader to adopt in responding to the text,” cues they 
believe are semantic and syntactic (160). It makes sense that the author would use the 
language of the text to position his readers, but Douglas Park explains that analyzing the 
text to recognize these cues is complicated because scholars would need to identify what 
the author assumes that the audience understands as well as readers’ attitudes and 
preconceptions and what the author chooses to elaborate on in response (251). But there 
are features of the texts that I can examine that provide some insight into an author’s 
relationship with his audience. For example, Richard Johannesen recommends 
considering an author’s tone, or “relation to the audience and how he stands toward” 
them (95). This tone may appear in a book’s narration, the textual aspect that Robyn 
McCallum suggests analyzing to discover how authors enfold readers into specific 
subjectivities. Without collapsing the author and narrator into the same person, 
McCallum uses Bakhtinian concepts of dialogism (voices in competition or contention), 
monologism (unitary, singular language), heteroglossia (diverse socio-ideological 
languages), and polyphony (many voices) to explain that subjectivity is composed of a 
combination of personally-selected discourses (1 1)? Through polyphonic, or “many 
voiced,” texts, readers access multiple perspectives and ideologies from which they may 
choose their own subjectivities (12). This polyphony is accomplished through the 


speaking persons in a text, through narration, through intertextuality. Monologism and 
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polyphony are not to be confused with a single speaker and multiple speakers, however. 
Polyphony can still be present in a text, presented through a single narrator and focalizer, 
if the perspective readers access is unreliable or questionable. Likewise, a text can 
present a monologic ideology through multiple perspectives if all but a single perspective 
is not valued or if those multiple perspectives resolve into a single viewpoint. But not all 
authors make the dialogism of their texts apparent; many attempt to present a unified 
ideology, voices that all agree with each other, especially in children’s literature. Among 
a text’s heteroglossia, therefore, dialogism is inherent, but whether the dialogism resolves 
itself in monologism or polyphony determines how a text presents its author’s ideology. 
Monologism results in an attempt to acculturate readers in ways that expect them 
to read passively—that is, the ideology is so unified in the text that readers are 
encouraged to accept it without questioning alternatives. Polyphony, on the other hand, 
results in an attempt to acculturate readers in ways that expect them to read actively— 
readers are encouraged to consider variations of an ideology present in the author’s book. 
In order to recognize ideological options and to be permitted opportunity to explore 
identities, adolescents must engage in active reading and active identity formation rather 
than passive reading or passive identity formation. The authors I investigate discuss 
regional identity in their texts. But are readers granted a choice in their regional 
identities—are they encouraged to form them actively or passively? How do Southern 
adolescent novels convince readers of a Southern identity’s attractiveness or 
unattractiveness? What narrative tools are used to create a monologic or polyphonic text? 
Through my survey of Southern adolescent fiction, I have found six tools that authors 


use, discussed here in decreasing order of frequency: narration/focalization, character 
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modeling, plot structure, creation of an implied reader, inclusion of extra-literary devices, 
and doubling. 

Of the Southern adolescent novels that I studied, most used the narrator and the 
focalizer as agents in socializing readers into a Southern identity. This narrative tool is 
extremely effective as the narrator and the focalizer provide the perspectives through 
which readers encounter the story, and therefore, encounter the ideology. By perceiving 
events, people, and regions through lenses, readers are more likely to adopt the point of 
view provided them. McCallum describes focalizers as “ideologues”: “focalization is 
instrumental] in constructing a character as an ideologue. By situating narrative point of 
view within the perceptual and conceptual purview of a particular character, that 
character is constructed as a specific ideological and discursive position” (31). McCallum 
continues on to note, “focalization in narrative is crucial for the positioning of implied 
readers. Through mediating the textual world and implied readers, focalization strategies 
construct an implicit position from which to ‘see’ and interpret this world” (34). Authors 
for adolescent readers can subtly encourage young readers to accept an ideology through 
manipulation of narrator and focalizer. If a narrator and a focalizer agree, a monologic, 
single-voiced text is often produced that will allow for a passive reading. If, however, the 
narrator and the focalizer are two different people, then there is a greater chance for 
polyphony within the text. In adolescent literature, this dialogism between the narrator 
and focalizer is further complicated by constructions that include the age at which the 
narrator and focalizer are represented. Even if they are same person, these narrative 
voices can be undermined by the author, who may purposefully design them as immature: 


“by employing an all-too-reliable young adult’s consciousness, the YA novelist often 
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intentionally communicates to the immature reader a single and limited awareness of the 
world that the novelist knows to be incomplete and insufficient” (Cadden 146). The 
author can then gain the adolescent reader’s trust through identification in the narrator 
and focalizer, later convincing the reader of his own inadequacies by proving 
perspectives shared with the narrator to be ignorant. J.D. Salinger’s Holden Caulfield, 
for instance, remains one of the clearest examples of this narrative method. Narrated and 
focalized through Holden, The Catcher in the Rye may initially appear monologic since 
the protagonist’s perspective is so highly visible. The unreliable nature of Holden as 
narrator, however, as demonstrated through his precarious mental state and the 
contradictions in his self-analysis, reveals the text to offer a polyphonic situation instead. 
Once readers learn to question Holden’s conclusions, other voices in the texts, such as his 
younger sister Phoebe’s, gain influence, permitting active readings of polyphony. Some 
young adult literature also uses multiple narrators and focalizers to incorporate dialogism, 
such as Robert Cormier’s The Chocolate War. Whether this approach results in 
acculturation that encourages passive or active reading depends on the validity accorded 
each voice. Treated equally, the voices continue to compete as they convince a young 
reader of their worth; treated unequally, a monologic ideology is once again more 
commonly portrayed." 

In John Green’s 2005 Looking for Alaska, for example, readers access the story 
through the eyes and voice of a single character—Miles Halter. Sixteen-year-old Miles 
leaves his family in Florida to attend Culver Creek Boarding School in Alabama. Miles 
does not consider Florida as part of the traditional, stereotypical South, made clear 


through his commentary on the hot, humid weather, Southern dialect, and occasional 
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Southern customs he encounters for the first time in Alabama. Through Miles, readers are 
encouraged to perceive the mythic South as outsiders and to learn with him how to enact 
this regional identity. His otherness is contrasted against the native fluidity of such 
characters as his roommate, Chip: “He could actually have a Southern accent when he 
wanted to, although like most everyone at Culver Creek, he didn’t usually speak with 
one” (101). Miles notices how Southerners can adopt and reject certain regional 
stereotypes at will, and readers learn of this skill through his explanation, the explanation 
of a self-identified outsider. But Looking for Alaska is not explicitly about regional 
identity. Little plot discussion concerns this aspect of identity formation, since more of 
the novel focuses on concerns such as Miles’s attraction to girls, Alaska’s premature 
death, and students’ continual rebellion against school authorities. It is unclear whether 
Miles cares little about his regional identity, whether he believes that Florida lacks a 
regional identity, or whether he does not recognize his own regional identity until he is 
confronted with Alabama’s regional culture, but this confusion still makes a statement 
about regional affiliation. Since this identity aspect is never explored or considered 
important, regional identity is accepted by the text, and readers are acculturated to 
embrace it without questioning it. Regionalism is present in this novel; its setting remains 
an important characteristic of the plot, but the identity Alabama engenders does not 
constitute the primary focus of this novel. Although other aspects of identity are explored 
through polyphony in this novel, regional identity is not, and the text encourages identity 
foreclosure through the single outsider’s perspective offered by Miles. 

Eloise Greenfield’s Sister (1974) socializes implied readers through narration and 


focalization in a different way from Green’s novel. In this book, the narrator is third- 
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person omniscient, but the focalizer is thirteen-year-old African-American Dorthea, 
“Sister,” Freedman. By creating a third-person narrator, Greenfield establishes more 
opportunity for polyphony; character voices other than her protagonist are afforded 
greater value as reported through a distanced narrator. At the same time, focalizing 
through Dorthea establishes her character as the most important voice, the perspective 
through which other voices are analyzed. In this way, Greenfield both opens her 
representation of ideology to multiple characters while also indicating to readers which 
voice remains the most highly valued. 

In Sister, Dorthea keeps a journal in which she records words that bring back 
memories of important times in her life. In the first chapter, Dorthea begins to read back 
through her journal, and each page that she turns begins a new chapter for readers who 
experience the backstory of this journaling through flashbacks. Readers discover that 
Dorthea’s father died unexpectedly of a heart attack when she was ten years old. That 
death, plus the sudden move of a best friend, leaves Dorthea’s sister, Alberta, afraid that 
people she loves will leave her. Alberta begins to withdraw from the family, and Dorthea 
watches the effect that withdrawal has on her mother. By the end of the book, Dorthea 
realizes that she doesn’t have to become like Alberta. Instead, she starts attending an 
African school in the afternoons where she learns of her racial legacy. Through her 
participation in this new school, Dorthea continues the tradition started in the 1920s by 
Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association and the New Negro 
Movement (or the Harlem Renaissance) which encouraged African Americans to 
embrace their African identities by learning about and celebrating the customs of Africa. 


Dorthea has chosen an ethnocultural group to join in her exploration of her African 
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identity components. The presence of her journal establishes a new layer of narration to 
Dorthea’s story through the younger Dorthea’s perspective contributing to the older 
Dorthea’s identity formation process. By looking back on the life-changing moments she 
has catalogued, Dorthea recognizes the options she has in choosing the type of person she 
wants to become—one both African and American. 

Like Looking for Alaska, Greenfield’s novel does not emphasize acculturation 
into a Southern identity. Although most likely set in the South, the plot never explains 
where the action takes place; readers learn only that Georgia is further south and that 
Dorthea’s grandparents live in North Carolina. No time is spent describing a setting, the 
land, or the culture of Dorthea’s environment. Instead, the novel focuses on Dorthea’s 
moratorium as it presents her with two primary identity options: that of her fearful, 
rebellious, isolated sister, and that presented to her by her grandfather, an identity rooted 
in African heritage. Dorthea chooses the identity characterized by “strength” in family 
legacy by pursing an education in African culture (81). The narration allows greater 
freedom for readers deciding which identity they value by more fairly balancing 
representation of those identities through polyphony, and the focalization through 
Dorthea as well as the greater influence that dominating perspective gives her character, 
clearly labels Dorthea the character model and the advocate of the identity championed 
by Greenfield’s text. 

Closely related to narration and focalization is character modeling. Through this 
method, authors create characters with whom adolescent readers may relate—they can be 
the narrator and/or focalizer, or they may not. These characters model for readers what 


ideologies to adopt as well as how to learn the major lessons taught by the text. In 


addressing the larger body of children’s literature of which adolescent literature is a part, 
Perry Nodelman argues that “the constructedness of [children’s literature’s]} child 
characters is a crucial consideration here as well, for a corollary of the idea that children’s 
literature constructs child readers is that it constructs child characters for readers to 
identify with, in order to satisfy adult wants and needs in regard to children” (161). The 
nature of a constructed protagonist relates to the reason that Mike Cadden calls 
adolescent narrators in young adult novels “inherently ironic” because an adolescent 
voice written by an adult author is usually inauthentic (146). According to Cadden, adult 
authors know that adolescent protagonists have a limited understanding of their 
circumstances at the same time that authors want adolescent readers to identify with these 
immature characters. This author/reader relationship differs from the one established by 
writers of adult texts, in Cadden’s view, because authors may anticipate an adolescent 
reader’s connection with an immature character more readily than an adult reader may be 
willing to form that same connection. An author may prefer an adolescent narrator for the 
intimacy this narrator can establish with young readers, but this very desire for intimacy 
and trust reveals the author’s creation of a power dynamic between an adult writer and 
adolescent reader for the purpose of presenting ideologies that she wishes her readers to 
adopt. Nodelman explains, “the child is ‘secured’—made to understand him- or herself in 
terms of the fictional construct of the text—by identifying with the child characters the 
text describes and thereby becoming the reader it implies” (161). Now, the character 
model often is not the wisest of the book’s characters; instead, readers are encouraged to 
model themselves after the character with whom the author intends readers to identify 


most closely. This character learns along with the reader, modeling how to continue in an 
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identity formation process. This is a much more implicit approach to acculturation than 
that accomplished through narration. Maria Nikolajeva argues that the most prominent 
characteristic of polyphony in a novel is how the author’s voice disappears behind the 
characters’ own voices (101). When the author disappears behind the voices of the 
character, such as in Elvis and His Secret, much ideology “remains implicit and 
unuttered” (Nikolajeva 101). By choosing a character that is positioned as inexperienced 
to model a text’s ideology, therefore, the author hides behind a less-experienced facade 
and acculturates readers without explicitly manipulating them. The success of this 
method is demonstrated through almost three quarters of the surveyed young adult 
Southern novels that use this narrative tool to acculturate. 

In Saundra Mitchell’s 2009 Shadowed Summer, for example, fourteen-year-old 
Iris Rhameses serves as narrator and focalizer in this ghost tale that takes place in 
Ondine, Louisiana. Iris’s position as role model is heightened through the monologic 
discourse readers experience through her eyes and voice as well as her criticisms of other 
characters. At the beginning of the novel, Iris hates her Southern, small-town culture. The 
sign outside of Ondine reads, “home to 346 good people and 3 cranky old coots and was 
a good place to live,” but Iris comments, “that was a lie” (1). For Iris and her best friend, 
Collette, even the local video rental store “didn’t have anything good”; entertainment can 
only be found in the local Baptist minister who preaches fire and brimstone (2). When the 
ghost of a local teen boy contacts Iris and helps her solve the mystery surrounding his 
death, Iris unearths a critique of Southern culture: Elijah Landry’s suicide concerned the 
boy’s unrequited love for a male classmate—lIris’s own father. Not only did Elijah’s 


unaccepted homosexuality cause his death, but it created a mystery that kept his family 
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from achieving peace and the community from finding resolution to his disappearance. 
Once Iris discovers the truth, she chooses not to reveal it, fearing the repercussions to 
Elijah’s memory and her father’s reputation. This decision is directly related to Ondine’s 
conservative culture. Thinking about why her father has never revealed what he knew 
about Elijah’s death, Iris informs readers, “Southern men didn’t tell secrets; it was a 
matter of honor” (173). Even if Iris does not agree with his decision, she understands her 
father’s behavior because she is a Southerner as well. Readers modeling their regional 
identities after Iris may first reject the South as Iris seems to do in her boredom and in her 
criticism of the prejudiced characteristic of some Southerners because Iris finds it sad and 
regrettable herself. But her rejection of this one aspect of the culture does not cause her to 
reject her Southern identity altogether. The novel’s last line reads, “{The mystery’s 
resolution] was proof that nothing ever happened in Ondine, and finally, that was just fine 
by me” (180). Where the town’s quietness originally frustrates Iris, she comes to accept it 
and to enjoy it by the end of the novel, and she also embraces the idea that she also 
belongs there. In this decision, Iris participates in what John Shelton Reed calls 
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“localism,” “a tendency to see communities as different from each other, and to prefer 
one’s own” (35). Shadowed Summer represents an adolescent Southern novel that 
acculturates readers into a Southern identity by constructing a monologic ideology 
through a single narrator, focalizer, and character model without providing readers a 
chance to weigh ideology actively. The dramatic shift in Iris’s attitude toward 
identification with her small Southern town demonstrates for readers to make the same 


decision. Such narrative tools as character modeling do not distinguish Southern 


adolescent novels from adolescent novels at large; these texts all use similar methods to 
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socialize readers. The difference in Southern adolescent novels may instead be found in 
the particular identities aspect presented: Southern regional identities that ask characters 
to confront different social issues such as ambivalence, a haunting past, and concentrated 
racial conflict. 

Fewer Southern adolescent novels turn to plot structure as a narrative method of 
acculturation, but due to the regional identity offered in these books, this method is 
particularly effective in creating a dialogue around the identity component, although plot 
structure does not necessarily increase the frequency of polyphony. The plot structure 
relevant to my study is the commonly-analyzed home-away-home pattern often found in 
children’s literature. Nodelman explains that this structure forces “child protagonists to 
confront the difference and make choices between the opposed values in terms of how 
they understand what they mean and, consequently, which of the two places they would 
rather be in” (61). This pattern allows authors to explore regionalism by taking their 
characters in and out of regions, allowing them to compare different regional cultures by 
juxtaposition. Sharing many similarities with children’s literature, adolescent literature 
may differ from its parent genre by revising some of children’s literature’s tropes. 
Nodelman ponders the possibility of defining adolescent literature as those texts that 
deconstruct the polarities popular in children’s literature (58). I have found that much 
adolescent literature does this deconstruction with the home-away-home plot structure 
when commenting on regional identity. Particularly, when an adolescent protagonist 
visits the South, he sometimes chooses to stay there, to construct a new home there, as 
authors acculturate readers into a Southern identity. This plot structure could consist of 


home-away, but a new home may be established in the South, or in a different part of the 
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South, so the structure could also consist of home-away-new home. McCallum calls this 
strategy “alienation.” By creating “a form of cultural, social, temporal or psychological 
displacement,” the author “‘designate[s] positions of otherness, or outsidedness, in 
relation to cultural or social structures from which those structures can be represented and 
examined” (100).° Most instances of alienation in Southern adolescent novels consist of 
protagonists from other regions visiting the South. The status as outsiders forces 
protagonists to learn about the South in ways that challenge formerly-held stereotypes, 
particularly the notion that the Old South was “bad” and that the New South is now 
“good.” The geographic status of the protagonist points to the likelihood of an outside 
implied reader as well. Most commonly, the reader is expected to identify with this 
protagonist, thereby learning with the character about a foreign region. Not all cases 
resolve with an outsider desiring to become Southern, but surprisingly, many do. 

Cherie Bennett and Jeff Gottesfeld’s A Heart Divided follows the geographical 
alienation of Kate Pride as she moves with her family to Redford, Tennessee from New 
York City. Through Kate’s eyes, readers learn about the South, its culture and history, as 
Kate is reconstructed as Other. Polyphony is created through the competing voices of 
Kate, her New York friends, her guide and mentor in Southern culture, Nikki, Kate’s new 
boyfriend, Jake, and the Southerners she interviews for her play. Each provides a 
different view of the South both from the inside and from outside the region. But this 
polyphony results again in acculturation of an implied passive readership because the 
voices unify. Although Jake grows angry with his mother for forcing traditional roles on 
him, although Nikki continues to campaign against the racist schoo] mascot, and although 


Kate personally experiences violence and Southern aggression, these battles only draw 
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the characters closer together as they realize the value of the region they fight to improve. 
Each character decides to remain in the South, even when given an opportunity to leave, 
and in spite of its drawbacks, the South is clearly presented as a positive region. Rather 
than allow each voice an equal weight and validity, Bennett and Gottesfeld provide 
direction for readers: passively accept the South, its qualities and flaws. 

Southern land is a place of mystery and magic for Jackson Pearce’s Seattle, 
Washington, natives in his 2011 Sweetly. Sweetly revises “Hansel and Gretel” as a story 
that takes place in Live Oak, South Carolina. The transfer of this European fairy tale to 
the American South seems natural in Pearce’s text because she perpetuates the myth that 
Southern soil is magical. In this novel, werewolves reside in American forests, 
representing a combination of evil and natural beauty, for, unlike Stephanie Meyer’s 
Twilight series, there is no hope for redemption in these creatures. In Seattle, Gretchen 
loses her twin sister to what she thinks is a “witch” in the woods, the loss destroying the 
family with grief and confusion. When Gretchen and her brother, Ansel, turn eighteen, 
their step-mother sends them away, and they travel from Seattle, Washington, to Live 
Oak, South Carolina, on their way to the glorified East Coast beach. Stranded in Live 
Oak, the siblings get to know Sophia Kelly, the local chocolatier and controversial 
beauty. She throws a chocolate festival each year after which girls go missing, and half of 
the town blames Sophia for their disappearances. While in Live Oak, Gretchen meets 
Samuel, a werewolf hunter who takes revenge against the monsters that are responsible 
for both Gretchen’s sister’s death and Samuel’s girlfriend’s death. When the annual 


festival arrives, Samuel and Gretchen attend armed to find that Sophia is feeding girls to 
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the wolves in the hopes that they will spare her own missing sister, Naida. The pair stops 
the party and destroys the wolves, but Sophia is sacrificed in the process. 

This novel harshly depicts the South as home to monsters, and it would only seem 
natural for the protagonists to desire to flee; however, readers are reminded that the same 
monsters live in other regions, such as the ones that preyed upon Gretchen’s sister. 
Instead of running yet again, as Gretchen has done her whole life, she chooses to turn and 
to fight. The decision of Ansel, Gretchen, and Samuel to remain in the South at the end of 
the novel (and to continue hunting werewolves) portrays outsiders who choose the South 
as home even after discovering its horrors. For reasons that are never explained, 
something about South Carolina convinces Gretchen to stay and fight in ways that 
Washington never did. By leaving Seattle, Ansel and Gretchen escape a stepmother who 
does not care for them as well as memories of losing their sister and father. The siblings 
and Samuel create a new home for themselves that allows them to become insiders in a 
new region, no longer alienated. The metaphor of the werewolves and their presence 
across the country recognize how the South is not alone in its turmoil. According to this 
text, monsters live everywhere; fleeing them is not the answer. Gretchen teaches readers 
to fight predators rather than to fear them. Although the protagonists decide to remain in 
the South, the novel’s purpose is not to valorize that particular region. Instead, the 
purpose is to recognize the widespread presence of evil and to choose action over 
passivity in reaction. Readers can choose to adopt the Southern culture as did these 
characters, but the South is no better or worse in its depiction than other American 


regions in this story. 
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Often, the narration and focalization, the character modeling, and the plot 
structure of these texts all contribute to the creation of an implied reader, as when Kate 
Pride’s narration, focalization, and character modeling, as well as the fact that she travels 
from New York to Tennessee, establish an adolescent non-Southerner as implied reader 
in A Heart Divided. At other times, the implied reader is a narrative aspect that stands 
apart from these other strategies, adding another voice to the polyphony of a text. 
Historical novels, such as Death on A Southern Breeze, often establish this kind of 
implied reader through the distance created between the adolescent protagonist and the 
reader. Without the alignment created by historical time period, narration, focalization, 
and character modeling, the implied reader occupies a subject position different from the 
one the protagonist occupies, contributing to the text’s polyphony. In his landmark essay 
“The Rhetorical Situation,” Bitzer defines audience as consisting “only of those persons 
who are capable of being influenced by discourse and of being mediators of change” (8). 
Bitzer describes an actual audience—readers or listeners with their own beliefs, values, 
opinions, and perspectives—who has a certain effect on the reception of the text. At the 
same time, this definition of audience emphasizes the change that an author hopes to 
make on his readers, a change that theorists such as Althusser and Bakhtin perceive in 
literature as acculturation. But Walter Ong challenges Bitzer’s definition by arguing that 
audiences are fictional, imaginary creations existing only in authors’ minds, and to 
engage with a text, a real audience must enter that imaginary role, almost becoming 
characters themselves to experience the text most fully (11, 12). In this case, the author of 
an adolescent text would have to imagine a fictional adolescent as reader, and the real 


adolescent would need to assume that fictionalized identity as she reads. In this process, 
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acculturation may even be easier for the author who manipulates, in some ways, his 
reader to assume the very identity he proposes. 

Like all dichotomies, the real/imaginary audience binary is not the only option. 
The compromise recognizes that there is more than one audience for any text. Park 
describes an incidental audience, those who happen upon the discourse, and “external 
readers or listeners,” those who are changed by the discourse, as actual audiences. But at 
the same time, and for the same text, there can exist in the author’s mind an idea that 
shapes his work “‘as something to be read or heard” and an “ideal conception” of how the 
text will impact an imaginary reader, creating a fictional reader role that an audience 
might assume (Park 250). In regards to adolescent literature, an adolescent reader could 
both create the meaning of the discourse as she encounters and processes it, and she could 
at other times assume the fictionalized role that the author molds for her through his text. 
But in this study, I will remain focused on the intended audience that the author imagines 
and creates. Although scholars of adolescent literature cannot personally know the 
readers and their reactions to adolescent literature, much can be discovered about the 
author and his attempts to control his readers’ reactions to his work by studying implied 
reader roles. To define implied reader, Ong explains that, “the writer must construct in 
his imagination, clearly or vaguely, an audience cast in some sort of role” (12). This 
constructed audience is then implied by the discourse itself, done so through “what is 
being assumed as understood, what is elaborated, what is assumed as the readers’ range 
of attitudes or preconceptions about the subject at hand, and so on” (Park 251, Black 
333). This implied reader is crucial for the text to communicate its ideology for the reader 


embodies all those predispositions necessary for a literary work to exercise 
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its effect—predispositions laid down, not by an empirical outside reality, 
but by the text itself. Consequently, the implied reader as a concept has his 
roots firmly planted in the structure of the text; he is a construct and in no 
way to be identified with any real reader. (Iser 34) 
By assuming the role that the text creates for him, the reader must at least temporarily 
accept the perspectives and beliefs of that role, thereby making it much easier for the 
author to acculturate. Iser claims that there are three narrative components that structure 
this implied reader role: “the different perspectives represented in the text, the vantage 
point from which he joins them together, and the meeting place where they converge” 
(36). I’ve discussed these components above: the different perspectives constitute the 
dialogism of a text, the voices that compete for acceptance. The “vantage point” that 
resolves these perspectives constitutes the way a reader navigates between the 
perspectives while reading the text, and the meeting place constitutes, according to Iser, 
“the meaning of the text,” or the ideology being communicated by the text (35). 

Scholars have criticized Iser for understanding the implied reader as a passive role 
that fails to account for successful polyphony, in which case the reader would not have to 
accept a unified ideology, or the resistant reader who refuses the implied reader role but 
still accesses meaning in the text. For example, McCallum argues that Bakhtin’s theory 
of addressivity includes Iser’s implied reader but widens the possibilities for agent 
positions that readers may assume. For the purposes of my study, however, I will 
continue to use Iser’s term with an understanding of its limitations. Because this 


discussion focuses on the author’s attempts, rather than on the reader’s reactions, I find 
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that the concept of the implied reader more narrowly describes the narrative strategy used 
by authors in their intent to communicate ideology. 

In adolescent literature, Trites argues, “the relationship between the narrator and 
the implied reader often proves to be the crucible in which ideology is smelted” 
(Disturbing 73). This ideology has a particular bent when the implied adolescent reader is 
constructed by an actual adult author: “the child that adults believe they were or still are 
might be of interest to other nostalgic adults and, as common adult constructions of 
childhood, might explain much about the implied readers of children’s literature” 
(Nodelman 85). In order to convince young readers to accept the perspectives they 
advertise, authors of adolescent texts often construct implied reader roles for adolescents. 
Whether these roles are nostalgic, and whether actual readers accept or reject them, their 
purpose remains in actualizing the ideology of the text. 

In The Watsons Go to Birmingham-1963 (1995), Christopher Paul Curtis 
constructs an implied reader who should consider the South a place of danger and a place 
where races are identified in opposition to one another. Readers access Curtis’s story 
through the voice and eyes of ten-year-old Kenny Watson who, in turn, watches his older 
brother, Byron, enter moratorium. Dialogism is present through Kenny’s mother’s fond 
memories of growing up in Birmingham, Alabama, but Kenny’s father retorts each time 
with a negative aspect of the region. Currently living in Flint, Michigan, Kenny has no 
experience in the South, and his perspective constructs readers as outsiders. Readers learn 
about the South as Kenny does, and the implied reader is not expected to know anything 
more about Alabama than what Momma describes. Monologism is apparent through the 


text as the dialogism is resolved through events. Momma may offer a positive aspect of 
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the region, but Dad is proven correct as Kenny encounters death (what he personifies as 
the Wool Pooh) twice while visiting Birmingham. Byron, the novel’s adolescent, 
expresses his preconceptions about the South from an outsider’s perspective when 
discussing Appalachia: “‘Man, they got crackers and rednecs up here that ain’t never seen 
no Negroes before. If they caught your ass out here like this they’d hang you now, then 
eat you later.’ ‘What’s a redneck?’ ‘A hillbilly. Only worse. Some of ‘em don’t even 
speak English’” (146). In this passage, Byron teaches his younger sibling, as well as the 
implied reader, of the dangers found in the South. In addition, the fact that Grandma 
Sands remains in Birmingham after the 1963 church bombing is countered by the 
family’s decision to take Byron back to Michigan with them rather than leaving him in 
Birmingham, per their original plans. There is only one way to perceive the region by the 
end of the story, passively acculturating readers to reject a racist Southern identity for 
themselves. 

Curtis’s implied reader is also constructed through the alienation of the plot 
structure. As the Watsons travel from Michigan to Alabama and back, readers have the 
opportunity to compare regions and to view the South from Kenny’s external perspective. 
But Kenny does not make a new home in the South, even though his maternal 
grandmother lives there. He returns home deeply affected by the events he witnessed— 
his short visit leaves him emotionally scarred. Clearly, for Kenny and the perspective he 
provides readers, the South is not a place to adopt as home because the South is defined 
by the racism enacted there. This decision contrasts with Kate Pride’s decision in A Heart 
Divided and, perhaps, portrays regional acculturation more realistically. The racial 


antagonism that Kate experiences draws her further into the community, but the 
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antagonism that Kenny witnesses is perpetuated against his racial group, causing him to 
be pushed further from identification with the South. But, the South does provide a 
chance for characters to grow closer to their African-American community. Byron 
heroically saves Kenny from drowning at Collier’s Landing, and an apparition of Kenny 
saves Joey from the church bombing. Although Kenny may have been psychologically 
affected by his time in Alabama, he learns selflessness and just how much he loves his 
family. Jani Barker argues, “The Watsons combat racism not by attacking it, but by 
surviving with single-minded strength. The emphasis is not on a white enemy to defeat, 
but on their own strong community that enables them to overcome” (139). This positive 
outcome of the Watsons’s trip depicts the South not only as a region of racial hatred, but 
also as a region of inter-racial strength. 

In addition to plot structure, the book’s Epilogue most clearly positions the 
implied reader as an outsider as it teaches readers of Civil Rights history. Because this 
information is commonly taught to Southern children in school, the inclusion of this 
Epilogue gestures to a reader unfamiliar with the stories of the Civil Right era. Curtis 
calls for his readers to feel personally involved in the South’s history, regardless of their 
home regions: “Although these may be nothing more than names in a book to you now, 
you must remember that these children were just as precious to their families as Joetta 
was to the Watsons or as your brothers and sisters are to you” (209). Directly addressing 
his implied reader constructs readers as young and disassociated from the South’s past, 
knowledge about which Curtis finds important for readers from all regions of the country 
to know. This inclusion supports Barker’s argument that “Curtis’s The Watsons Go To 


Birmingham—1963 addresses both a broad, mainstream American implied audience of 
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people of all races (including whites) as well as a more distinctly black-conscious implied 
readership” (132). Curtis closes the Epilogue by declaring the brave African-American 
children involved in Civil Rights “the true American heroes,” and he tells readers, “One 
of them may be you” (210). Although this statement also seems to define Curtis’s implied 
reader as African-American, Barker argues that white American readers are included in 
the text as Curtis draws parallel racial cultures into the story through familiar family 
relationships and “compelling humanity” (132). Jonda McNair, on the other hand, credits 
the humor in Curtis’s novel for hailing a racially-inclusive audience at the same time that 
the book’s humor purposefully echoes traditional African-American humor categories. 
By carefully constructing multi-racial implied readers through narration, focalization, | 
alienation, and direct address, Curtis makes his story personally relevant, socializing 
readers to reject a racist Southern identity, but to remain invested in the region’s civil 
rights progress. 

The use of extraliterary devices and doubling to convince readers of the South’s 
attractiveness or unattractiveness is less common, but no less effective. Narrative 
techniques create subject positions for implied readers and communicate ideology 
directly to those positions. Extraliterary devices, including journal entries, letters, 
newspaper articles, plays, poems, songs, and other genres inserted into the novel, create 
more voices in the text, increasing the heteroglossia. In Tadpole (2003), by Ruth White, 
for example, song lyrics are scattered throughout the text, representing the music of 
cousin Tad or songs stuck in the head of Carolina, protagonist. Many of these songs are 
about Kentucky, where the story takes place, and they contribute to the acculturation into 


a regional identity that takes place in this Southern story. Sometimes, these devices 
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provide intertextuality if they are taken from another work. McCallum argues that 
extraliterary intertextuality “usually serve[s] to imply an ironic viewpoint on the 
characters, thereby constructing implied reader positions which are not aligned with 
character point of view” (40). In this case, the device would also contribute polyphony to 
the text as it offers another viable perspective to adopt. But this is not always the case. 
Extraliterary devices can also serve to contribute to the monologism of a text if they 
simply work to strengthen the ideology offered by other textual voices. Therefore, “the 
effects of incorporating extraliterary genres can potentially be similar to those of using 
multiple focalizers or narrators” (McCallum 209). In the same way that differing 
narrators and focalizers allow for polyphony, extraliterary devices can also provide space 
for dissenting voices that encourage readers to choose actively between equally-valued 
worldviews. 

Diane Les Becquets uses a play as an extraliterary device in her 2005 Love, Cajun 
Style, which contributes to the text’s regional acculturation. Best friends and residents of 
Sweetbay, Louisiana, Lucy, Evie, and Mary Jordan play leading roles in the town’s 
production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream at Sweetbay’s annual Founder’s Day 
celebration. This extraliterary device also serves as intertextuality, but Les Becquets uses 
this added voice to contribute to the text’s monologism rather than to create polyphony. 
Told through Lucy’s voice and eyes, the story of her and her best friends’ summer 
revolves around the adolescent interests of love and drama, but it is a story very rooted in 
place and culture. The girls know everyone in town and enjoy their roles in the 
community’s relationships. Dewey, a boy from Boston who interests Lucy, provides 


dialogism as he compares his home town to the experiences of the girls who have lived in 
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Sweetbay all their lives. Dewey is exciting because of his foreignness, and, after all, Lucy 
sometimes thinks “about saving my money and buying a car and driving to a place ’'d 
only read about, like Maine or California or Washington State. No one from Sweetbay 
ever went to college that far away, as if the South was as much country as our little town 
would ever need” (53). When Lucy considers alternatives to her Southern identity, 
however, those alternatives are never valued highly in this novel. Just as the lovers leave 
their city for the woods in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, so do Lucy and her friends 
consider leaving the South, only to re-embrace it once again. When Lucy and the girls 
take part in the play at the end of the story, the play offers a chance for a new perspective, 
but finally, that perspective is rejected. Instead, the play devolves into hilarity as Mary 
Jordan breaks up with her boyfriend on stage, as Lucy drags her dad from the audience to 
take over a missing role, and after another character vomits after delivering her lines. 
Kate Pride’s play in A Heart Divided establishes her as a part of a Southern community. 
Similarly, the Sweetbay community in this novel appropriates the otherness exhibited in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream and remakes it into a local event. Through this extraliterary 
device, Becquets acculturates passive readers into a Southern identity that values local 
community and culture. The similarities between some of the novel’s characters and the 
parts that they play in A Midsummer Night’s Dream also create doubling among the 
characters that extends their personal dramas. 

Doubling, the last method of acculturation that I will discuss in this chapter, 
consists of a character being mirrored by another for the purpose of commenting on the 
character’s subject position. McCallum explains, “the double, or doppelgdnger, is 


frequently used in narrative to explore the idea that personal identity is shaped by a 
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dialogic relation with an other and that subjectivity is multiple and fragmented” (75). 
Regional identity is simply one component of a much larger and more complicated 
identity that continually shifts and evolves. By mirroring a character in a double, the 
author comments on that multiplicity, either representing external competing voices in 
that double or using the double to reflect something specific about a character’s identity. 
In the second case, the double comments on “an aspect of the developmental process. 
That is, the double represents another possible position that the character might occupy, 
an internalized aspect of otherness, and/or is indicative of the internal division of the 
subject” (McCallum 77). The author has a choice through creation of a double to permit 
polyphony or to direct readers to a specific identity facet of the original character. 

The dog, in William Armstrong’s 1969 Sounder, for example, gives title to the 
novel and stands in the center of a complicated tangle of doubles among the African- 
American boy, his father, and the dog.° When the father is arrested and jailed for stealing 
a ham to feed his family, Sounder also disappears into the forest, badly wounded from a 
gunshot wound. Just as the father finally returns to his family, crippled and ineffective, so 
too does Sounder reappear, mangled but healed. Sounder also doubles the boy by 
likewise remaining loyal to the father, by patiently waiting for his return without losing 
hope, and by taking over care of the family in the father’s absence. The boy doubles the 
father himself as well, demonstrated when three white men appear to arrest the father. 
When one man orders, “Stick out your hands, boy, [...] The boy started to raise his 
hands, but the man was already reaching over the stove, snapping handcuffs on the 
outstretched wrists of his father” (24). The boy’s confusion arises from never having 


considered his father a “boy,” but the boy is also unable to identify himself separately 
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from his father until his father is removed from his home. He then attempts to step into 
his father’s shoes and fills his role in his absence. Hunting, chopping wood, and caring 
for his mother and younger siblings casts the boy into his father’s role in the family. But 
this web of doubling is undone at the end of the novel when only one character 
survives—the boy. Although the boy has the option of adopting his father’s Southern 
identity as a sharecropper, he rejects this option in favor of a different kind of Southern 
identity, that of the educated man. Both the father and Sounder have to die in order for 
the boy to take on fully the Southern identity Armstrong wants to champion. The creation 
of this doubling, then, serves to acculturate by pointing to the identity options that must 
die in order for the implied reader to embody the one that Armstrong promotes. This 
novel does not question a Southern identity: the boy is given no alternative to the region 
he inhabits, but within that identity are options for him, represented by his father, 
Sounder, and the old teacher under whom he studies. Doubling, in this text, contributes to 
its dialogism, but Armstrong removes the options he does not wish the reader to pursue. 
Narrative strategies that create polyphony within a text “have important 
implications for the representation of selfhood as being formed in dialogue with others 
and with the physical, social and cultural world and for the positioning of implied readers 
in active subject positions” (McCallum 23). For structural and poststructural theorists 
moving away from the popular humanist representations of identity in children’s and 
adolescent literatures, fairly representing the choices offered by these physical, social, 
and cultural worlds remains very important. Cadden argues using Bakhtin that polyphony 
is “the most ethical form of narration [...] represent[ing] voices as equal and provid[ing] 


alternative interpretations that offer, in their aggregate, no single and final answer for the 
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reader” (147). No longer attempting to convince adolescent readers of a single 
perspective that has been created through a character the author believes needs to mature, 
authors of adolescent texts who use polyphony more fairly represent options with which 
their readers can choose to identify. While I agree with these scholars that polyphony, or 
the balanced representation of more than a single ideology, is the most ethical form of 
narrative, the Southern regional] literature examined for this study does not often allow 
readers the options necessary to achieve polyphony. Virginia Hamilton’s The House of 
Dies Drear, discussed in Chapter One, and Pearce Jackson’s Sweetly, discussed in this 
chapter represent the very few Southern adolescent texts that present viable alternatives 
to a Southern identity. These two novels represent disparate regions as equal, and 
Hamilton even goes as far as to create fairly content characters, Mr. and Mrs. Small, who 
have no permanent regional affiliation. But most other novels valorize a Southern identity 
or simply ignore the regional aspect of identity, treating it as a foregone conclusion that 
does not warrant exploration. Of this majority, however, some novels do provide the 
reader with other identity options within a Southern one. In this way, readers have 
choices over other identity aspects—careers, gender roles, moral values, subregional 
identities—but these choices are made with the understanding that the character will 
remain identified as Southern. Some of these texts, such as many of Sue Ellen Bridgers’s 
and Sarah Dessen’s novels, simply represent a regional identity as unimportant, but 
through the author’s choice to set her novel in the South, she already complicates her 
characters’ identities with regional concerns. 

In defining audience, Park admits, 


I would guess that as a general rule it is only in highly structured situations 
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or at particular times that writers consciously focus on audience as a 
discrete entity. Much more often writers, I suspect, think primarily in 
terms of shaping the material for appropriateness, clarity, accuracy. In so 
doing, they rely upon partly conscious, partly intuitive knowledge of 
common strategies for shaping contexts. (254) 
Are these writers really trying to convince readers that they should be Southern, or are 
my findings a result of accidental persuasion in authors’ attempts to tell a good story that 
happens to take place in the South? I argue that it does not matter whether the persuasion 
is intentional or not. Whether the author ignores regionalism, rejects regionalism, or 
advocates regionalism, the narrative methods of acculturation are present in these 
adolescent Southern novels and are communicating an ideology that often relates to a 
regional identity. Even ignoring regionalism as a factor in identity formation makes a 
statement about regional identity that is transmitted to readers: regional identity is a 
characteristic that does not need analysis; according to such texts, it should be accepted 
without consideration. Choosing to write a novel that takes place in a very controversial 
space necessarily places the novel’s setting in question and invites analysis of its purpose 
to socialize. Books reflect culture, but they also create culture, and these Southern 
adolescent novels are perpetuating the value placed on regional identities by authors of 
Southern adolescent texts. Richard Gray points out, “The best of contemporary Southern 
writing (of which there is a great deal) generally offers a plurality of approaches. There 
are many ways to dramatize the slippage between old and new, a variety of means for 
revealing the edgy, richly various nature of Southern culture now. Most good texts use 


several” (“Recorded” 72). The texts discussed in this chapter represent publishing dates 


from 1969 to 2011 so that some are more “contemporary” than others, but although I 
have used texts to analyze a single narrative method each, as Appendix One indicates, 
many of these novels employ multiple methods in their authors’ attempts to communicate 


complicated, nuanced depictions of Southern identity. 
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CHAPTER III 
“I’M A SOUTHERNER, BORN AND BRED, BUT THAT DOESN’T MEAN I 
APPROVE OF ALL THAT GOES ON HERE”: REGIONAL ACCULTURATION IN 
ADOLESCENT LITERATURE 
Socialization into a regional identity appears to occur most commonly in a subset 
of adolescent literature: those texts about characters who perch on the brink of their 
moratorium processes. This literature can involve adolescent protagonists but be written 
for an adult audience; it can consist of adult literature appropriated by adolescent readers, 
but it usually represents literature about adolescents, written for adolescents. As these 
characters move into an active search for an established identity, they often consider 
ethnocultural groups as sites of association. Authors may recognize the potential in this 
moment and use texts to acculturate, to instruct young adults in cultural norms, while 
attempting to assimilate them into a regional identity. Literature serves as a powerful tool 
in this process, often modeling for readers the identities that authors want to promote. I 
have chosen six books to demonstrate adolescent literature’s role in Southern 
acculturation. They involve various genders, races, socioeconomic classes, and 
publishing dates, representing the continued effort to portray the importance of 
regionalism in adolescent literature. Discussed chronologically, these books represent the 
different narrative tools authors use to advertise and to promote Southern identities that 


have developed over time while also continually looking back at the region’s past. 
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Harper Lee’s To Kill A Mockingbird stands as a beautifully-crafted novel that 
accomplishes Lee’s purpose of communicating ideology with the utmost skill. Published 
in 1960, Mockingbird won the Pulitzer Prize the following year and, although Lee’s only 
novel, remains one of the most-often read and most influential American novels 
(Johnson, To Kill 14). Kathryn Lee Seidel argues that the story “is a novel of its time, 
informed as much by Brown vs. Board of Education as by the Depression era of its 
setting (81).' Similarly, Theodore R. Hovet argued earlier that “To Kill A Mockingbird 
was written and published amidst the most significant and conflict-ridden social change 
in the South since the Civil War and Reconstruction” (70). Certainly, the timeliness of the 
novel contributed to its immense success, although Lee’s treatment of the lasting 
Southern themes of race relations, nostalgia, and Southern culture contributed to its 
continued influence. Claudia Durst Johnson attributes Mockingbird’s universality to its 
regional themes: “Like many great novels, from Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace to James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, the universality of To Kill A Mockingbird arises from its regional 
characters and plot, incapsulated in a distinctive time and place” (33). That time and 
place, the depression-era small town South, “is as central to the meaning of the novel as 
are its plot and characters,” Johnson argues (34). The regional nature of Lee’s novel as 
well its discussion of Southern culture in the midst of the Civil Rights Movement 
established the story as an American classic that still resonates with contemporary 
readers. 

Lee’s story follows eight-year-old Scout Finch and her twelve-year-old brother, 
Jem, through a series of years during which their father, Atticus, defends an African- 


American, Tom Robinson, against rape charges. Mockingbird tells a story of moratorium 
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and initiation into the culture of Southern racism as well as explores different Southern 
identities available to Jem and Scout. Although originally written and published as an 
adult novel, the text has since been appropriated by adolescent readers, possibly because 
of its discussion of identity formation. In her 1979 The Habit of Being: Letters, Flannery 
O’Connor writes, “I think I see what [To Kill A Mockingbird] really is—a child’s book 
[...] It’s interesting that all the folks buying it don’t know they’ re reading a child’s book. 
Somebody ought to say what it is” (qtd. in Evans 101). The novel’s intended audience 
and real audience may differ, then, as it is read by many American adolescents. 

Rebecca H. Best claims, “One of the central themes in Harper Lee’s To Kill A 
Mockingbird is the quest to understand the relationships among people and groups of 
people” (541). This quest defines Jem’s and Scout’s attempts throughout the novel to 
identify themselves in relation to their community.” Although Mockingbird is narrated 
and focalized through Scout Finch, the story actually concerns Jem’s moratorium and 
moral development. Scout notices a physical shift in her brother when she narrates Jem’s 
changes: “Jem was twelve. He was difficult to live with, inconsistent, moody. His 
appetite was appalling” (Lee 153). The division between Jem and Scout becomes more 
apparent to Scout, and readers, as Jem moves toward adulthood, leaving Scout behind in 
childhood. Scout relates, “Overnight, it seemed, Jem had acquired an alien set of values 
and was trying to impose them on me [...] In addition to Jem’s newly developed 
characteristics, he had acquired a maddening air of wisdom” (153, 155). There is a clear 
difference between Jem’s and Scout’s reasoning, a difference that begins with Jem’s 
moratorium. Jem is proud of his maturity and associates with adults in an attempt to 


distance himself from childhood. When arguing with Scout over the effect that the Tom 
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Robinson case has on their father’s health, Jem retorts, “That’s because you can’t hold 
something in your mind but a little while [...] It’s different with grown folks, we—” 
(184). Concerns that plague Atticus and Jem do not always concern Scout, and Jem is 
eager to make that distinction a marker of his growth. 

On the other hand, Jem has not yet reached adulthood. His moratorium has only 
just begun, as Atticus points out when Jem naively asserts that juries are unreliable and 
should be retired: “‘If you had been on that jury, son, and eleven other boys like you, 
Tom would be a free man,’ said Atticus. ‘So far nothing in your life has interfered with 
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your reasoning process’” (Lee 295). Jem’s position between adult and child allows him to 
practice both awareness of adult moral convictions and romanticism of childhood 
naivety, as represented in his conversation with Scout in which he informs her that there 
are four types of “folks” in the world (302). This simple categorization that generalizes 
and overlooks differences in races, genders, and social classes, as well as his reference to 
Maycomb County as “the world,” reveals Jem’s attempt to sort through the social 
interactions he witnesses while remaining unable to explain them (302). Atticus implies 
that, as Jem moves through adolescence, Jem will probably lose sight of moral logic in 
return for the social constructions of manhood. It is Jem’s adolescence that permits him a 
rare clarity of insight that few adults in this novel achieve, perfect for Lee’s 
representation of Southern racism in the middle of the twentieth century. Seidel argues 
that, “It is Scout who makes the journey that Lee is espousing, a journey from prejudice 
to tolerance, from ignorance to wisdom, from violence to self-control, from bigotry to 


empathy, from a code of honor to a code of law” (81). Readers do not see Scout make 


this journey, however. Through Scout’s older narrative voice, readers know that Scout 
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eventually accomplishes her own identity resolution, but the novel itself follows Jem’s 
moral growth, not Scout’s. Scout certainly learns and matures in self- and social- 
awareness, but she does not attain the mature Southern voice the narrator demonstrates. 
Instead, Jem models a moratorium process as Scout and readers watch. 

By designing Scout as narrator and focalizer but Jem as character model, Lee 
makes space for different voices in her text, allowing for active identity formation. 
Scout’s younger focalization is of Maycomb and its rural Southern community; she 
perceives cultural traditions and local customs. Her older voice speaks from a place that 
remembers a time when she accepted without question the legacy intended for her, a 
Southern identity deeply entrenched in the social values of her place and a Southern 
identity developed in part by Atticus, whose personal values, at times, remain at odds 
with local values. When Scout describes the town’s new schoolteacher, Miss Caroline, to 
Atticus, she learns that, “we could not expect her to learn all Maycomb’s ways in one 
day, and we could not hold her responsible when she knew no better” (Lee 40). Scout’s 
use of personal pronouns aligns her with the larger community in opposition to the 
outsider. She represents Maycomb, a tight-knit Southern town with particular habits 
identifiable to its residents alone. The distinction between insider and outsider that Scout 
makes reveals an attempt to define herself, for “Children like Scout and Jem develop 
their own personalities and find their places in society by copying the behavior of people 
in similar social positions, by learning social norms associated with particular 
socioeconomic classes, and by learning to identify the Other” (Best 541-42). As focalizer, 
Scout’s perspective also widens to encompass differences between Maycomb 


Southerners. When Jem begins to mature, readers watch his metamorphosis through 
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Scout’s eyes, even as she disagrees with his changes: “It was then, I suppose, that Jem 
and I first began to part company. Sometimes I did not understand him, but my periods of 
bewilderment were short-lived. This was beyond me” (Lee 75). Scout may not 
understand why Jem insists that he must retrieve his lost pants from the Radley fence, but 
readers will begin to understand even what our focalizer may not. The doubling created 
by an older Scout narrating the story and a younger Scout perceiving the story makes 
space in the text for additional voices. This distance permitted readers by Scout’s 
focalization demonstrates that Scout’s is not the only valid voice; there are other 
alternatives that deserve attention. 

Lee’s explicit ideology concerns a perspective that recognizes a plurality of 
Southern identities available for adoption.* Robert Evans claims that the structure of 
Lee’s novel depends on the many paired characters that parallel and contrast each other 
(102). Jem begins to realize his options through these pairings and spends time exploring 
them. For Jem, a white male, the text offers five primary identity models: Atticus Finch, 
Bob Ewell, Boo Radley, Dolphus Raymond, and Heck Tate. Atticus is the most obvious 
identity option for Jem to adopt, as Jem’s father and the novel’s moral hero. For Jem to 
adopt Atticus’s Southern identity, however, would be for him to become an aberrant 
Southerner, set apart from his community. When describing her father, Scout explains, 

Atticus was feeble: he was nearly fifty. When Jem and I asked him why he 
was so old, he said he got started late, which we felt reflected upon his 
abilities and manliness. He was much older than the parents of our school 
contemporaries, and there was nothing Jem or I could say about him when 


our classmates said, “My father—” [...] 
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Our father didn’t do anything. He worked in an office, not ina 
drugstore. Atticus did not drive a dump-truck for the county, he was not 
the sheriff, he did not farm, work in a garage, or do anything that could 
possibly arouse the admiration of anyone. 

Besides that, he wore glasses. He was nearly blind in his left eye, 
and said left eyes were the tribal curse of the Finches. [...] 

He did not do the things our schoolmates’ fathers did: he never 
went hunting, he did not play poker or fish or drink or smoke. He sat in the 
living room and read. (Lee 118) 

When held up against the Southern norm with which Scout is acquainted through her 
friends’ fathers, Atticus is a very different Southern man. Scout’s voice reveals her 
naivety when she describes him as someone who does not do anything that others might 
admire, but her naivety of such attributes simply serves to undercut the authority of her 
perspective. Through his actions, readers learn that the characteristic most particular to 
Atticus is his moral wisdom. His beliefs lead him to represent Tom Robinson in a very 
racist community, to teach Scout how to see situations from other people’s perspectives, 
and to instruct Jem in how to rise above his peers by using model behavior to respond to 
violence and insults. But just as Scout’s perspective leaves room for alternative 
viewpoints, Atticus Finch is not an irreproachable character. Following the climactic 
results of Bob Ewell’s attack at the end of the novel, Atticus steadfastly refuses to protect 
his twelve-year-old son, even when doubt arises over Jem’s guilt. When there remains a 
question as to whether Jem stabbed Bob Ewell or whether Bob fell onto his own knife, 


Atticus chooses his morals over support of his son: “I don’t want my boy starting out 
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with something like this over his head. Best way to clear the air is to have it all out in the 
open. Let the county come and bring sandwiches. I don’t want him growing up with a 
whisper about him” (Lee 366). But Atticus does not mind his son facing murder charges 
and having to go to trial, for “[Atticus] is a person who respects the law, not the honor 
code” (Seidel 83). Malcolm Gladwell also accuses Atticus of “Old-style Southern 
liberalism” characterized by paternalism that results in Atticus trading racial prejudice for 
gender prejudice, exercised against Mayella Ewell (par. 7, 25). Because Atticus’s initial 
decision regarding Jem’s consequences value following the law above all else, while also 
using that law to demean Mayella and her testimony, the text encourages readers to 
question his status as flawless hero. Even though Atticus is not willing to bend the law 
for Jem, he does make an exception for Boo: “when [Atticus] learns that Boo Radley is 
responsible for the death of Bob Ewell, Atticus is able to set his ethical code aside to 
spare Boo the publicity that would come with being at the center of an inquiry into the 
killing” (Best 546, emphasis in original). Where Atticus’s ethics may explain why he 
chooses not to protect his son from murder charges, those ethics are then forgotten in the 
case of another man. Such instances of inconsistency leave room for other character 
models’ viability. 

Bob Ewell represents a second type of white Southern male in Lee’s novel. Bob is 
the clear antithesis of Atticus, and because of this juxtaposition, he does not serve as a 
real contender for character modeling. The father of Tom Robinson’s accuser, Mayella 
Ewell, Bob is a poor, uneducated white whose lifestyle Mayella describes through her 
testimony: 


their relief check was far from enough to feed the family, and there was 
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strong suspicion that Papa drank it up anyway; the weather was seldom 
cold enough to require shoes, but when it was, you could make dandy ones 
from strips of old tires; the family hauled its water in buckets from a 
spring that ran out at one end of the dump [...] the younger children had 
perpetual colds and suffered from chronic ground-itch. (Lee 244-45) 
This family lives a very different life from the one experienced by Jem and Scout. When 
the truth about Mayella’s supposed rape surfaces, readers discover that Bob has an 
abusive relationship with his daughter and is dishonest and racist. Bob Ewell’s depiction 
may be negative enough to disqualify him as a viable identity model for Jem, but he does 
represent a number of Southern stereotypes important to a depiction of this rural Southern 
community. In fact, Hovet argues that Bob fulfills another purpose for the novel—he 
represents racism as a lower-class problem: “What some might see as virulent southern 
racism, the narrator tries to tell us, is not characteristic of the South as a whole but was 
created and sustained by a backward element in the rural South represented in the novel 
by the Ewell clan” (70). While the Ewells do instigate the most violent forms of racism in 
Mockingbird, however, members of the middle classes also express racist beliefs, such as 
Aunt Alexandra and members of her women’s church group. Instead, what the Ewells’ 
presence does nicely depict is that, “poor whites, too, experienced a racial power that 
contradicted the inferiority of their class position” (Hale 236). Hale recognizes that 
lower-class whites were able to exert influence through their racial identities even if their 
class identities disempowered them socially. Lee does not expressly attribute Southern 
racism to the lower class, but she does represent the power that whiteness afforded lower 


class whites. 
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More viable than Bob Ewell are the identities depicted by Boo Radley and 
Dolphus Raymond, two Southern white men who choose not to participate in Southern 
culture by removing themselves from it.’ A hermit and the subject of the Finch children’s 
curiosity, Boo Radley remains in his house during the day, inciting local mythologies 
about him and his family. But Boo is a caring, gentle, child-like man who leaves gifts for 
the Finches in a tree in his yard and who saves Scout from Bob Ewell’s violent attack. 
When Heck Tate finally convinces Atticus that it was Boo who killed Bob Ewell, Heck 
explains, “to my way of thinkin’, Mr. Finch, taking the one man who’d done you and this 
town a great service an’ draggin’ him with his shy ways into the limelight—to me, that’s 
a sin” (Lee 369-70). Boo chooses to remain apart from his Southern community because 
of his shyness, his physical features, and his family members’ abuse, but Dolphus 
Raymond remains apart because of his different moral beliefs. 

A wealthy, white land owner, Dolphus chooses to live according to his own 
beliefs, marrying an African-American woman, raising children with her, and living 
among Maycomb’s black community. To enjoy this lifestyle, he pretends to be a drunk, 
providing other Maycomb citizens with an explanation for his choices. He explains to 
Jem, Scout, and their friend Dill, “Some folks don’t—like the way I live. Now I could say 
the hell with ‘em, I don’t care if they don’t like it. Ido say I don’t care if they don’t like 
it, right enough—but I don’t say the hell with ‘em [...] I try to give them a reason, you 
see. It helps folks if they can latch onto a reason [...] It ain’t honest but it’s mighty 
helpful to folks” (Lee 268). Dolphus makes a choice to live as a different kind of 
Southerner, but he does so by removing himself from his racial and socioeconomic 


community rather than working from within it to effect change, as Atticus does: 
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“Raymond can evade the control of society in one area of his life, but to do so he must 
conform to the altered expectations of the society” (Best 544). Where Atticus chooses 
Calpurnia, an African-American, to raise his children as well as socializes with blacks 
and whites in Maycomb, Dolphus fully enters the black community and does not attempt 
to change either racial group. 

Heck Tate provides a model of a white, Southern, male identity that Jem could 
also choose to adopt. This identity represents a law-abiding, rational, and also deeply- 
entrenched and respected member of the Maycomb community. As its sheriff, Heck 
keeps the town’s impassioned residents mollified, protecting Tom Robinson from angry 
mobs of Southern men and convincing Atticus of Jem’s innocence against Atticus’s 
immoveable honesty. Heck may represent one of the.most reasonable identity models of 
Mockingbird: “He was as tall as Atticus, but thinner. He was long-nosed, wore boots with 
shiny metal eye-holes, boot pants and a lumber jacket. His belt had a row of bullets 
sticking in it. He carried a heavy rifle” (124-25). The caricature of a Southern lawman, 
Heck is a respected witness during Tom Robinson’s trial, and he stands up to Atticus 
when he believes that the law needs to be broken: “I may not be much, Mr. Finch, but 
I’m still sheriff of Maycomb County and Bob Ewell fell on his knife. Good night, sir” 
(370). But Heck is still a traditional Southern man who uses derogatory slurs to refer to 
black men. Although a viable identity option for Jem, Heck is also another flawed 
character. 

These options, none of which are perfect, represent an array of Southern white 
men with different moral beliefs. The fact that no one character is perfect allows them all 


to retain possibility, although some are clearly more highly valued in the text than others, 
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the flawed characters of Lee’s novel provide readers the opportunity to engage in active 
identity formation without offering a perfect character model that would result in a 
monologic text. 

While these may be the largest number of models for Jem to emulate because 
Mockingbird is most concerned with Jem’s moratorium, there exist models of white 
female Southern identities for Scout as well. Seidel claims, “A series of female role 
models and male friends allow [Scout] to test various versions of the adult she can 
become” (80). The three central figures Scout encounters for this purpose are Aunt 
Alexandra, Miss Maudie, and Mayella Ewell. 

Aunt Alexandra, Atticus’s sister, comes to stay with the Finch family to provide a 
feminine hand in raising the two children. But she has more in mind than simply keeping 
house, as Atticus tries to explain to his confused children: “[Aunt Alexandra] asked me to 
tell you you must try to behave like the little lady and gentleman that you are. She wants 
to talk to you about the family and what it’s meant to Maycomb County through the 
years, so you’ ll have some idea of who you are, so you might be moved to behave 
accordingly” (Lee 177-78). Aunt Alexandra has a clear purpose for Jem and Scout—she 
wants to acculturate them into the identities she believes they have been born into, 
identities defined by their family history and socioeconomic class. In her attempts to do 
so, Aunt Alexandra forces Scout to wear dresses and to attend teas with her missionary 
circle. Scout is still too young to engage in a moratorium process; when conversation 
fails to interest her, she daydreams rather than attending to the different representations of 
Southern culture enacted before her: “I had lost the thread of conversation long ago, 


when they quit talking about Tom Robinson’s wife, and had contented myself with 
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thinking of Finch’s Landing and the river” (312). Unlike Jem, Scout does not recognize 
her different identity options, instead assuming that “there was no doubt about it, I must 
soon enter this world, where on its surface fragrant ladies rocked slowly, fanned gently, 
and drank cool water” (313). Aunt Alexandra recognizes the Finch siblings’ 
impressionable ages and accordingly moves to socialize them into gender-specific 
Southern identities. ° 

But the text undercuts Aunt Alexandra’s attempts by revealing to readers the 
irony that Aunt Alexandra fails to see in herself and her charities. For example, during 
the missionary tea that Scout is asked to attend, readers learn of J. Grimes Everett, a 
respected missionary who travels to colonize the Mruna people. Mrs. Merriweather 
chides Scout, “you are a fortunate girl. You live in a Christian home with Christian folks 
in a Christian town. Out there in J. Grimes Everett’s land there’s nothing but sin and 
squalor” (Lee 309). Aunt Alexandra’s group fails to recognize the paternalism they 
employ, the colonization they encourage, and the “sin and squalor” they ignore as they 
look past the poverty in their own community. Atticus also recognizes the absurdity of 
many of Aunt Alexandra’s traditional Southern ways, subtly encouraging Jem and Scout 
to reject her precepts. 

Miss Maudie is a much more reasonable character model for Scout, just as 
Mayella Ewell is an even more unreasonable one. Miss Maudie is a neighbor who 
understands children, who forgives, and who encourages moderation in the face of 
fanaticism. Also present at Aunt Alexandra’s tea, Miss Maudie is Scout’s refuge, taking 
her seriously when the other ladies laugh at Scout, touching Scout’s hand for support, and 


holding Scout’s hand to indicate acceptance (307-308). At the same time, Miss Maudie’s 
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presence at the tea demonstrates her place in Maycomb society, and her use of Bible 
quotations represents her entrenchment in Southern religious culture. This character, like 
Heck Tate, also holds many of the community’s prejudices while simultaneously 
representing moderation. 

Mayella Ewell, on the other hand, represents the uneducated white female who 
lacks educational or social opportunities and demonstrates the prejudices indicative of 
ignorance. Even though abused by her father, Mayella defends him because she does not 
know to act any differently. When Atticus addresses her as “Miss Mayella” in court, she 
refuses to answer his questions, believing that Atticus makes fun of her (243). Mayella 
does not represent a viable identity option for Scout, but she does represent another type 
of Southern white female in Scout’s commanity. Through such character models, “Lee 
examines how Scout as a southern girl can become fully human and not a Mayella or one 
of the many versions of southern women whom we meet in the novel” (Seidel 81). Seidel 
recognizes that, where Jem has more legitimate character models to watch and emulate, 
Scout has far fewer—none of whom very closely parallel Scout’s narrative voice, a voice, 
Seidel explains, of wisdom, rationality, and awareness (79). This imbalance once again 
points to the novel’s focus on Jem’s moratorium rather than on Scout’s moral 
development. 

Although the novel takes place in the rural South, readers encounter only two 
important African-American character models in Lee’s story, Tom Robinson and 
Calpurnia Tate.° Calpurnia, the Finchs’ housekeeper and surrogate mother until Aunt 
Alexandra arrives, introduces Jem and Scout to such aspects of African-American culture 


as code switching, dress, etiquette, and Sunday worship. As the only female adult in the 
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house for most of Jem and Scout’s early lives, Cal also serves as an influence in the 
young adults’ acculturation. When she takes Jem and Scout to her church, Scout begins to 
realize that Cal has a life outside of the one practiced at the Finch house: “That Calpurnia 
led a modest double life never dawned on me. The idea that she had a separate existence 
outside our household was a novel one, to say nothing of her having command of two 
languages” (Lee 167). Cal teaches Jem and Scout what it means to be an African- 
American woman in Maycomb, Alabama. She opens their eyes to her own ability to 
navigate two different cultures while also alerting them to their own roles as white 
children in her care. Her socialization increases their respect for her but actually does 
more to help them understand their own positions in society more clearly.’ 

Tom Robinson, on the other hand, serves most as a stereotype of a victimized 
African-American man. Although readers learn of Tom’s story through his trial, his 
character is not allowed much depth, useful instead as another reflection on the Finch 
children and their roles in a racially-mixed community. Tom establishes the Finches as 
protectors of minorities. Where Calpurnia at least allows Jem and Scout a glimpse of her 
importance in a community of her own, Tom acts only as a mirror that allows them to see 
themselves more clearly and to situate themselves more firmly as white residents. But 
neither African-American character is provided the space that the white character models 
are, and the fact that there are only two of them defines the implied reader as a white 
adolescent. Calpurnia and Tom are not meant as character models on which black readers 
might pattern themselves; instead, they offer a more balanced representation of the white 


Southern community, and therefore white identity, that the text reflects. 
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The implied reader consists of outsiders, at least to Maycomb County. As 
narrator, Scout repeatedly includes explanation of her town in a way that expects the 
reader to be unfamiliar with this Southern culture. Scout begins on the first page of the 
novel to explain that, “Being Southerners, it was a source of shame to some members of 
the family that we had no recorded ancestors on either side of the Battle of Hastings” 
(Lee 3). This information assumes that readers would not already understand this shame 
or experience it themselves, and because Scout attributes the shame to being Southern, 
Lee implicitly expresses that readers are not expected to be Southern. When Miss 
Caroline is introduced to her new class, she tells her students that she is from Winston 
County in North Alabama. The class responds with distrust, which Scout explains in 
parenthesis: “(When Alabama seceded from the Union on January 11, 1861, Winston 
County seceded from Alabama, and every child in Maycomb County knew it)” (21). Here 
again, Scout feels it necessary to provide background information that her readers will 
not know, and this information concerns both inter-regional distrust as well as larger 
regional history. Hovet claims that nostalgia for a rural past, provincial eccentricity, 
likeable common characters, and amusing Southern incidents “create yearning for a lost 
age of innocence that diverts readers from the dark side of Southern life” and contributes 
to a monologic ideology concerning the value of a Southern identity: “Lee’s use of the 
conventions of American regional literature obscures the diversity of viewpoints” (69). 
But Hovet’s argument only pertains to one plot strand, Boo Radley’s story, for in this 
story line exist these characteristics of Southern life. Through Tom Robinson’s plot, 
however, there do appear much darker representations of Southern culture, more 


accurately balancing Lee’s depiction of Southern culture. 
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Lee’s acculturation consists of addressing male or female white implied readers 
with a variety of Southern identities from which they might choose to adopt a Southern 
identity during moratorium. Regardless of the imperfection of each Southern identity 
modeled, there is no question that Scout may ever choose not to be Southern. Seidel 
argues, “Scout’s problem of identity in the novel is not that she is in danger of becoming 
any one of these versions of southern womanhood. Rather, her central problem is that she 
is in danger of becoming a southerner” (81). Yet Seidel’s argument does not account for 
the fact that Lee does not present any other regional identity options. Scout and Jem 
remain Southerners. As the primary character models, established as such through moral 
development, narration, and focalization, Jem’s and Scout’s decisions regarding their 
Southern identities are representative of the decisions that the text guides readers to 
make. Those decisions remain unclear—there are several viable options presented—but 
never does the text allow an interpretation in which Jem or Scout may choose to identify 
with another region. A Southern identity is the preferred regional identity of this novel, 
although the kind of Southern identity chosen remains left to the individual reader. Lee 
has been noted for the courage it may have taken her to depict during the Civil Rights 
Movement a small, racist Southern town. Even as Lee offers readers identity options, her 
Finch family remains Maycomb’s moral compass as Lee promotes a Southern identity 
depicted by the older adult narrator Scout, “wise; rational; aware of issues of gender, 
race, and caste; reverential of the innocence of children; and saddened by the tendency of 
individuals and society to urge children to commit the sins of their fathers” (Seidel 79). 

Published sixteen years later than To Kill A Mockingbird, Mildred Taylor’s Roll 


of Thunder, Hear My Cry (1976) similarly depicts a young Southern girl in the 
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Depression-era South, watching her older brother enter moratorium.® Yet the novels tell 
very different stories because of the racial differences of the central characters and the 
implied readers between texts. The first novel published in Taylor’s Logan family series, 
Roll of Thunder is not the first chronological novel of the Logan family’s story. Taylor 
has attributed much of the Logan story to her own family’s history in the South, but even 
as aspects of the culture described depict common experiences of African-American 
Southerners in the early 1930s, much about the Logan family also remains atypical. 
Cassie Logan, and her brothers Stacey, Christopher John, and Little Man, learn of 
the racial tensions in their Mississippi hometown as they watch their mother and father 
fight against landowners and racist store owners that oppress African-American 
sharecroppers. As one of the only black families to own land, the Logans lead a fight 
against unequal rights, a fight overshadowed as the town’s farmland is endangered by a 
lightning storm, and black and white citizens work together to save the crops. Roll of 
Thunder may be narrated by and focalized through Cassie Logan, but it is her older 
brother, Stacey, who begins his moratorium stage and serves as a character model for 
young adult readers, just as Jem does in Mockingbird. Michelle Martin proposes, “the 
fact that [Cassie] is nearly a teenager before she learns and understands [her small part in 
a larger racist society] is both a problem—because she is ill-equipped to behave in 
socially appropriate ways around white people—and a testament to the fact that David 
and Mary have raised her with a strong sense of self and a belief in her own value” (382- 
83). This dawning realization for Cassie throughout the novel, however, also depicts her 


as a younger Southerner who is just recognizing the identity her community assigns 
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her—unlike Stacey who has already recognized this identity and is now considering how 
to react to it. 

Stacey’s movement toward adulthood separates him from his younger sister and 
brothers, as several decisions he makes in the novel demonstrate. After fist fighting, 
Stacey decides to tell his mother about the event, to which Cassie responds, “‘Boy, you 
crazy!’ I cried as Christopher-John and Little Man speedily came to the same conclusion” 
(Taylor 87). Instead of finding understanding among his younger siblings, Stacey 
maturely takes responsibility for his actions. Papa recognizes Stacey’s moral and 
emotional growth, but Mama more slowly accepts her son’s adolescence. When she 
protests against Stacey accompanying Papa to find out how many African-American 
families still boycott the Wallace general store, Papa replies, “Baby, a boy get as big as 
Stacey down here and he’s near a man. He’s gotta know a man’s things. He gotta know 
how to handle himself” (207). When Papa sees that Stacey is beginning to question his 
identity as local culture defines it, he draws Stacey nearer in an attempt to acculturate 
him, to teach him a certain way of identifying himself. Taylor most skillfully illustrates 
the new distinction between Stacey and his siblings in a scene when the family sits 
outside in the twilight, discussing the future. Cassie narrates, “one evening [...] [Papa], 
Mama, Big Ma, Mr. Morrison, and Stacey sat on the front porch while Christopher-John, 
Little Man, and I dashed around the yard chasing fireflies” (201). The physical space 
between the adults and children mark Stacey as having left childhood behind to join the 
adults. 

Like To Kill A Mockingbird, Taylor’s choice to establish the narration and 


focalization through one character who does not also serve as the primary character 
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model allows for more voices, and therefore identity options, to attain viability. When 
adolescent novels employ a single character to fulfill these roles, their authors often 
create a character that falsely appears to represent the only positive identity option. By 
splitting the roles between characters, authors begin to reveal to readers that there are 
many voices and perspectives that can be emulated. Jani Barker argues, “Roll of Thunder 
teaches by inviting readers to enter into the lives of the Logans and to care about them; 
through this identification, the implied readers are led to deeper understanding of racism” 
(128). The division between narration and focalization and character modeling is also a 
technique for appealing to younger audiences, those who may identify with Scout and 
Cassie, but preparing them for a future experience, such as the moratorium that Jem and 
Stacey enter. The character models present in Lee’s novel, however, are much more 
balanced than those in Taylor’s novel. Taylor constructs characters who juxtapose each 
other in ways that clearly favor one character over another. Barker claims that 
representations of parallel cultures are “key factors in understanding how these texts 
invite readers of all colors to enter the literary world of the parallel culture and thus to 
view the world in ways less dominated by racism” (120). With this purpose in mind, 
Lee’s implied readers are both black and white, according to Barker. Where Barker sees 
inclusion of multiple voices in Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry as appealing to audiences 
of various racial groups, I see this inclusion as acculturating the implied reader into a 
very specific Southern identity, regardless of his race. In this way, Taylor acculturates her 
readers into specific identities when Lee allows for more choice between her various 


character models. 
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In Stacey’s life, Papa and Uncle Hammer are the two central male African- 
American role models. Papa works within his culture to establish “strategic resistance”; 
he often appears to allow injustice, but he quietly fights against it by boycotting racist 
stores, by refusing to relinquish his land even at its own damage, and by using words and 
making friends to effect change, reminiscent of Atticus Finch (Barker 120). Unlike 
Atticus, however, Papa’s race forces him to struggle for control of his land and for 
provisions for his family. Nell Irvin Painter explains that in the early 1930s South, “two- 
thirds to more than three-quarters of African-American families turned to public 
assistance for relief. The quest for work took men and women far away from home, 
although men moved more freely than women out of doors” (199). Papa must leave his 
family periodically to pursue work building railroads to supplement the family’s income. 
Papa’s race and class establish for him a very different role in the community that creates 
a different kind of Southern culture for the Logan family from the one that the Finches 
live. Uncle Hammer, on the other hand, is violent and impulsive. The family hesitates to 
give him information in fear of his passionate reactions, and yet he has found success by 
leaving the region and becoming wealthy in Chicago.” Martin attributes Hammer’s 
“temper and risky behavior” for his decision to move north, but like Papa, Hammer might 
also represent a viable choice open to African-American men during the Depression 
(382). Painter points out that “the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries saw the 
movement of tens of thousands of rural African-Americans into town seeking education 
and opportunities for employment and business ownership” (147). In particular, the Great 
Migration to the North peaked during the second World War, a rising trend in the early 


thirties that may also account for Hammer’s move to Chicago (Painter 174).!° Stacey 
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might follow in his father’s measured footsteps to retain land ownership, but Uncle 
Hammer’s understanding of an African-American man’s identity has also rewarded him 
with even more material gains, his loss consisting of having to leave his Southern home 
behind. Hammer also depicts a black man willing to fight aggressively for his rights. John 
Hope Franklin claims that “in the post [World War I] racial strife the willingness of 
African Americans to fight and to die in their own defense injected a new factor into 
America’s most perplexing social problem” (352). The two brothers model for Stacey 
and adolescent readers identity options for the Southern African-American male. 

Stacey himself is juxtaposed against his best friend, T.J., an African-American 
youth who chooses the wrong friends and endangers his own life. Stacey represents honor 
and trustworthiness—he may fight for his mother’s reputation, but he does so out of 
protection and family loyalty, not out of boredom or a desire for violence. T.J. models 
another path for the African-American male adolescent, finding self-esteem in the 
companionship of troublesome white brothers who use him to accomplish crimes. The 
choice between whether readers should emulate Stacey or T.J. is much clearer than the 
choice offered between Papa and Uncle Hammer. 

Even though Cassie is the narrator and focalizer, the text follows Stacey’s moral 
development so that the majority of character models offered by the text are male. Mama 
represents really the only choice Cassie has for a female identity role model in this 
installment of the Logan story, which interestingly complicates the possible implied 
reader that Taylor creates through her story. With a female protagonist, the implied 
reader may seem to be female, but the variety of male identity models would point to a 


male implied reader. Female readers watch with Cassie as Stacey begins moratorium into 
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a male Southern identity. Just as Papa and Uncle Hammer juxtapose each other’s adult, 
African-American, male identities, Harlan Granger and Mr. Jamison contrast each other 
in their adult, white, male identities. Harlan Granger represents the racist, self-privileged 
white man, a stereotype of Southern identity, and it is against him that the Logan family 
must fight to retain their own identities. Mr. Jamison attempts to explain Harlan’s actions 
to the Logans, and in doing so, Taylor does so for her readers: 
Ever since we were boys, Harlan’s lived in the past. His grandmother 
filled him with all kinds of tales about the glory of the South before the 
war. You know, back then the Grangers had one of the biggest plantations 
in the state and Spokane County practically belonged to them...and they 
thought it did too. They were consulted about everything concerning this 
area and they felt it was up to them to see that things worked smoothly, 
according to the law—a law basically for whites. (163) 
Harlan understands his own identity as a legacy of his race and class, an identity 
responsible for maintaining Southern culture and traditions. Mr. Jamisons’s explanation 
of Harlan may not exonerate him, but it does permit the Logans, and readers, to 
understand him in a new way. Mr. Jamison, on the other hand, models a white Southerner 
who does not need African Americans to enact a particular identity to establish his own. 
He tells Papa and Uncle Hammer, “I’m a Southerner, born and bred, but that doesn’t 
mean I approve of all that goes on here, and there are a lot of other white people who feel 
the same” (161). Harlan Granger is not the only kind of white man living in the South, as 
Mr. Jamison explains. For male readers, white or black, a variety of character models are 


provided, even if those models are clearly labeled as desirable or undesirable. Barker 
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explains the balance of black and white character models as Taylor’s attempt to provide 
“separate strategies of resistance [of racism] for blacks (and by extension, other parallel 
cultures) and for whites [...] The identification for the implied white reader, however is 
split between the black protagonists and white characters whose rejection of racism 
distinguishes them from the white perpetrators of racist oppression” (124, 125). In this 
way, Taylor’s implied reader could be either black or white." 

Finally, Jeremy and the Simms brothers provide the white counterparts to Stacey 
and T.J.’s representation of African-American adolescents. Even against Stacey’s 
warnings, Jeremy chooses to be friends with the Logan family, representing a youth who 
finds community in another race, choosing against his family’s identity. Barker names 
Jeremy the primary character model for white readers, “second only to their identification 
with the black narrator” (131). The Simms brothers, however, model white adolescents 
who hide their racism from T.J. according to their goal of manipulating his desire for 
their friendship. Barker argues that, by including models of both good and bad white 
characters, Taylor targets racism as the novel’s villain, rather than the white race 
specifically (129). Each of these character models furthers Taylor’s polyphony in his 
representation of a Southern male identity. The novel’s acculturation occurs through the 
gendered identities to communicate that different identity options are available to 
Southern males, while directing readers to accept only certain ones. The male identity 
that Taylor advertises is certainly one tolerant of other races, but it is also an identity 
predicated on land as well as working within a flawed culture to improve it. These novels 
suggest that while regionalism can serve as a bridge between disparate Southern 


identities, regionalism does not erase racial distinctions. 
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When Cassie asks her father why land is so important, Papa, Stacey’s primary 
character model, answers, “Look out there, Cassie girl. All that belongs to you. You ain’t 
never had to live on nobody’s place but your own and long as I live and the family 
survives, you'll never have to. That’s important” (7). Papa identifies himself by and 
connects his freedom to his ownership of land, a value he desires to share with his 
children. The family’s status in the black and white communities is afforded by this 
ownership, and although the Logans are not as wealthy as Uncle Hammer, their hard-won 
and hard-kept success causes them to value their assets much more highly. Unlike Uncle 
Hammer, they get to remain in the South. Uncle Hammer may represent a viable identity 
option, but neither Cassie nor Stacey considers leaving the South to adopt a different 
regional identity. 

The Southern identity that Taylor advocates in this 1976 novel recognizes the 
importance of time as well as land on Southerners. Mary Turner Harper explains, 
“Mildred Taylor fuses time in these novels as she maintains an ancestral presence, 
interweaves historical incidents, emphasizes strong family ties, and incorporates rituals of 
Black life so that the timeless struggle of a people to survive emerges” (76). Certainly, 
the two characteristics of land and time dominate Taylor’s Southern identities, but they 
remain overshadowed by the racism depicted in her presentation of the 1930s rural South. 
Taylor first and foremost acculturates her readers to choose from “blueprints for strategic 
resistance,” whether those blueprints are offered by Papa, Mama, or Jeremy (Barker 128). 
As Stacey’s moratorium begins to close near the end of this novel, readers see him lean 
towards his father’s quieter methods for fighting racism, but the choice is left open to 


readers. 
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Harper Lee’s 1960 illustration of Southern racism addresses a white implied 
reader, purposing removal from Southern culture or quietly working to effect change 
within it. Mildred Taylor’s first illustration, although published sixteen years later, 
suggests much the same strategy for black implied readers. Between these two texts, little 
changed in renderings of Southern culture and the acculturation practiced within it even 
after the Civil Rights Movement. Taylor’s novel does allow for Southerners to choose to 
leave the South, but even Uncle Hammer is drawn back home by his roots and family. 
Over the next fifteen years, however, a shift in Southern adolescent literature did occur, 
possibly in response to nationally growing interest in the region with Jimmy Carter’s 
election to the presidency, producing novels that show a troubled but endearing South 
with which implied readers are even more often encouraged to identify. Dennis 
Covington’s 1991 novel, Lizard, for example, employs narration and focalization 
techniques, plot structure, and extraliterary devices to convince readers of the value of 
place, particularly the South. In this story, Lucius Sims, known as Lizard, is a physically- 
deformed adolescent living in De Ridder, Louisiana. Due to his deformation, Lizard 
frightens men away from marrying his guardian (also his mother, we later discover), Miss 
Cooley. Her poverty leads her to send him to the Leesville State School for the mentally 
and physically handicapped, where he lives with a colorful array of young boys. He is 
rescued from the school by visiting actors Callahan and Sallie, who take him to 
Birmingham, Alabama to play Caliban in Shakespeare’s The Tempest. On the way, he 
meets Rain and Sammy, African-American siblings living in an old pump house. He 
learns that their mother is dead and that they are abused by their guardian, Reverend 


Ephraim Jackson Smith. Sammy discovers that the Reverend has killed his mother, and 
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the children are finally claimed by their Aunt Eunice. Callahan returns Lizard to his 
mother’s home because Lizard realizes that he feels both independent, yet connected to, 
his childhood home. 

Lizard begins his moratorium process once he is living in the State School. There, 
he thinks about where Miss Cooley may be living with her new fiancé and wonders 
about “the places I didn’t know about” and “the people I’d never met,” realizing that he 
has taken his experiences for granted rather than questioning and exploring the unknown 
(Covington 19). He concludes, “I didn’t know anything about anything,” for the first time 
expressing a desire to consider more than the life that has been chosen for him (19). His 
thinking leads Lizard to search for a way out of the identity that others assign him 
because of his physical deformities, and he finds his escape with Callahan and Sallie. 
Lizard travels with the pair to Birmingham, Alabama, but once he obtains the opportunity 
to visit a new place, he realizes that he defines himself by geography. He wonders, “Now 
that I wasn’t in Louisiana anymore, was I anywhere? [...] I knew what this feeling was I 
was having, because I’d felt the same way at the state school. It was worse than 
homesickness, because at least with that, you know what you miss. But how can you miss 
yourself?” (102). Readers watch Lizard begin to question his identity as he enters 
moratorium, especially as he begins to believe that place defines identity. 

Aunt Eunice, the aunt who has been saving enough money to send for her 
orphaned nephew Sammy and niece Rain, echoes Lizard’s belief in place-based identity. 
She explains how she has afforded the trip south to Louisiana: “Honey, I discovered there 
are always ways to get back where you belong if you want to bad enough” (Covington 


178). Readers never discover how Eunice finally makes the trip after making her family 
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wait so long to be rescued, but her statement makes a more important point—-Sammy, 
Rain, and Eunice herself belong in the South. Not every person wants to live where they 
were born, and Miss Cooley represents such a character whose violent childhood causes 
her to flee her hometown of Lafayette, Louisiana. But she does not flee her region, 
choosing to remain in her home-state, just far enough away to begin a new life of her 
own. 

Covington does not explore issues of racial identity, instead emphasizing the 
value of place and the identity it provides. This choice sharply contrasts the older novels 
of Lee and Taylor, offering a Southern identity defined by more than racial or class 
conflict. This identity is enriched by the family history that these places embody. While 
Miss Cooley strives to escape family history, Rain and Sammy represent a positive 
example of a family that benefits from its history and consequently desires to preserve it 
by remaining connected to place. A silver bowl thought by the siblings to be valuable and 
magical in its connection to the past plays an important role in Lizard’s adventures. But 
when the bowl turns out to be a carnival prize, its value is not diminished. Due to the 
family history, the bowl keeps Rain and Sammy close to their legacy after their mother’s 
disappearance and their subsequent solitude in the Louisiana woods; they mythologize 
the dish as a way of feeling connected to a larger family group. Rain and Sammy define 
themselves through their relatives who, in turn, “all belonged to the same land” (177). 
Similar to Emily Rose, Eunice knows that there is more for her to discover about herself 
in the South. This land is thoroughly Southern. Even after Eunice felt that Detroit was 
“calling” her, she realizes that she belongs in Louisiana (177). When Callahan attempts to 


convince the State School administration that Lizard is his son, he contrives a back story 
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in which he comes from Brookline, Massachusetts. But Lizard immediately thinks, “My 
daddy would never have come from a place like Massachusetts” (29). Even though 
Lizard has no sense of what Brookline may be like, Lizard is too closely tied to and 
identified with the South for him ever to believe that his parents could have been from 
another part of the country. 

Covington’s novel argues for an identity based on place, land, and family history, 
and he makes his argument through four literary techniques. Narrated in the first person 
by Lizard, the novel addresses readers in an adolescent voice both authentic and invested. 
Focalization through the same character widens reader’s perspectives as Lizard notices 
details of his surroundings that connect him to nature and heighten the book’s attempt to 
acculturate. Lizard repeatedly notices the presence of blackbirds and their song when he 
stays at a motel with Callahan during their travel. First, the blackbird sounds mysterious 
and liberating to him, reflecting Lizard’s own feelings of excitement over his freedom 
from school, but after a new playmate admits that his father beats him, the blackbird 
begins to sound sad, “and his song was so painful, I didn’t have anything else to add” 
(Covington 82, 89). Nature mirrors the characters in its close association with their 
identities. Rain and Sammy live in a hidden Eden, swimming naked in the fresh stream, 
fishing for their dinners, and living in harmony with the land on which they belong. 
When Lizard visits Rain and Sammy at their new home with Aunt Eunice, they swim in 
the backyard creek, pretending to be a duck, an otter, and an alligator (176). Lizard is 
mistaken for a dog under a blanket when he and Callahan are stopped by a policeman, 
and the weather intermittently storms and clears as Lizard’s emotions plunge and soar 


with each new identity discovery. Lizard’s name also connects him to nature just as 
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Rain’s natural beauty and purity of character are reflected in her name. Each of these 
small connections furthers the novel’s socialization through Lizard’s focalization. He 
reports his surroundings without usually understanding their significance, and in this 
way, Covington uses Lizard’s authentic voice to communicate implicitly that identity is 
based on place, and a connection to nature benefits his characters. 

As Lizard travels from De Ridder, Louisiana to Birmingham, Alabama, and back 
again, his story follows the home-away-home plot structure that allows Covington to 
establish Lizard’s home and to have him choose that home again at the end of the novel, 
symbolizing the choice readers should make as well. Interestingly, the “away” location of 
this plot structure remains Southern, so in terms of regional identity, Lizard never 
actually leaves his regional “home.” What this structure creates, however, is a picture of 
parallel Souths, different versions of a culture and identity that result in Lizard’s desire to 
return to his “home” South. Lizard knows that Sammy and Rain’s “Aunt Eunice would 
want me to live in Newllano or that Callahan would drag me to Houston with him. They 
wouldn’t understand what I needed to do” (Covington 186). Even though Miss Cooley is 
not the most supportive or loving mother, Lizard chooses her and his childhood home 
over the adoptive families who would embrace him more strongly. Once again, nature 
symbolizes Lizard’s decision as Covington ends the novel: “The sky was still blue in 
spite of that sliver of yellow moon in it. And I took some comfort in that fact. ’'d 
forgotten how wide the sky was above the place where we lived, and how long during the 
summer it stayed light” (198). Lizard chooses a home of place over a home of people, 


and the book’s plot structure expresses his choice as a means of acculturation. By 
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modeling the home-away-home plot structure, Covington’s novel expresses the value of 
home, in this case, a specific Southern home. 

Finally, the extraliterary devices that Covington incorporates also serve his 
purpose of regional acculturation. Lizard experiences a live play for the first time during 
his stay at the Leesville State School, a two-actor production of Treasure Island. This 
play mirrors Lizard’s experiences as a boy exploring the world, entering manhood, and 
solidifying his moral beliefs, just as Jim undergoes through his story. Lizard takes the 
story so seriously that he mistakes the characters for real people, surprised when he 
discovers that Jim is actually a woman in costume. When Lizard then leaves the State 
School with these same two actors, he plays Caliban in their production of The Tempest 
in Birmingham, Alabama. Another shipwreck, deserted island story, The Tempest also 
reflects Lizard’s own adventure. But it goes further to provide another opportunity for 
Covington to express his ideology through Caliban’s lines: 

That’s when I said the words that were in the script, but this is what I 
meant: My mother gave me this island. I was king of it then, and I knew 
every tree and marsh, where to find blackberries in the summer and where 
to watch out for wild pigs. There was nothing I couldn’t do if I’d wanted 
to, until you came along and ruined it. I thought you were going to be my 
teacher. You said you’d teach me how to talk, how to count the shells I 
found on the beach. But you only taught me enough to know that I was 
nothing but dirt to you. You wanted the island for yourself. You’d been 


kicked out of your own place, so you came here to steal mine. (120) 
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Angry because he has seen Callahan (playing Prospero in the production) flirting with 
another woman the night before, Lizard delivers his lines with heat, empathizing with his 
character. But the lines, although expressing betrayal, also refer to space and place, 
ownership of it and belonging to it. By choosing these lines to relate to his adolescent 
readers, Covington both furthers his plot and expresses the connection he perceives 
between identity and place. The scene continues as the director instructs Lizard, “Move 
toward him! [...] We’ve got to see you taking charge of your space” (120). Following the 
rehearsal, Callahan confronts Lizard, accusing, “You sounded like you meant all that” 
(121). Lizard has meant it, and he still has some trouble differentiating between stage 
dramas and real life dramas. Covington heightens this confusion by summarizing 
Caliban’s lines in Lizard’s voice, rather than retaining the original Shakespearean 
English. This choice layers a narrative technique with the extraliterary device to socialize 
the audience through Lizard’s seemingly-authentic adolescent perspective. Caliban’s 
identity is stolen from him by Prospero’s theft of his land, and Lizard feels his own 
identity is missing with his removal from Louisiana. Covington uses such plays as tools 
of acculturation in both Lizard’s and implied readers’ acculturation processes. Although 
these texts do not focus on the American South, they express value of place and 
ownership. 

Lizard’s identity as a Southerner is not the central focus of Covington’s novel. 
More important is the idea of belonging to a place and the value of truth. But Covington 
set his story in the South, and Lizard clearly feels his identity rooted in the region. Jan 
Gretlund points out that “Despite—or perhaps because of—growing statistical evidence 


of the white South’s assimilation into the American mainstream, interest in the Southern 
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cultural identity soared in the 1990s” (136). As the South became more like other 
American regions, interest in what made it different increased. Just because this 1991 
novel does not directly treat regional identity does not diminish its presence or 
importance as one aspect of identity formation that Covington addresses. Although 
Covington incorporates a number of different Southern identities into his text, identities 
such as natural Rain and Sammy, drifters Callahan and Sallie, desperate Miss Cooley, 
and nostalgic Aunt Eunice, each identity ends up supporting Lizard’s by comparison or 
contrast. Lizard’s moratorium ends when he discovers that his identity is constructed by 
place, and his return to his mother’s house resolves Lizard’s searching process. 
Covington implies that Southern identity is rooted in place and land and respectful of 
family history, and into this identity, he acculturates passive young adult readers. 
Covington’s text does not represent the continuing literary trend in the 1990s to 
use the South as the locale of race conflict, especially by African-American authors. 
However, there are fewer African-American authors of Southern adolescent texts than 
there are white authors. In 1997, Carolyn Meyer’s Jubilee Journey taught identification 
of self through the necessary establishment of an Other. This lesson differs widely from 
the ideology of such older novels as To Kill A Mockingbird. Where Atticus Finch teaches 
his children to put themselves in other peoples’ shoes in order to understand them better, 
Emily Rose, Meyer’s protagonist, learns that, in order to know herself, she must establish 
an Other. Where earlier Southern adolescent novels appear to work to overcome racial 
and socioeconomic differences, Meyer’s novel places new importance on distinctions 
between ethnocultural groups. Gretlund explains that, “As the twentieth century comes to 


a close, the obsession of Southerners with their Southernness is a distinguishing cultural 
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characteristic and the basis of a genuine growth industry as well” (144). On the one hand, 
perhaps this growing tendency in the late 1990s partially explains Meyer’s interest in re- 
establishing boundaries in self-identification. On the other hand, Hale argues that, “the 
racial identities crafted in that space and time between Reconstruction and World War II 
have grounded those of our own national present” (xi). According to Hale’s reading of 
racial history, Meyer may be continuing a tradition of racial identification by othering 
rather than creating something new in her representation of racial interaction.'” 

In Meyer’s novel, thirteen-year-old Emily Rose Chartier grows up in a bi-racial 
family, living in Connecticut with her white French-American father and black African- 
American mother who teach their three children that they are not half-black and half- 
white; they are “doubles,” or both black and white. When Emily Rose receives an 
invitation from her great-grandmother to visit Texas for a local holiday, Emily Rose, her 
mother, and her two brothers travel to Texas for the celebration. Through this trip, Emily 
Rose’s mother, Susan, returns to her childhood home while her teenagers visit the South 
for the first time. There, Emily Rose makes a new friend who introduces her to black 
culture she has never known through her parents, and her older brother, Stephen, 
becomes friends with a white girl, is beaten, and taken to jail as a result of his nee 
relationship. When the Chartier family’s week-long visit comes to an end, Emily Rose 
decides to remain in Texas for the rest of the summer to continue exploring her African- 
American ancestry. 

This novel communicates three ideological lessons: the importance of identifying 
with family ancestry and history, the necessity of recognizing difference—primarily 


between American regions and racial groups—, and the impossibility of defining the self 
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without the presence of an Other. Meyer’s text opens with three pages that display “The 
Families,” or the family trees of the major characters. The presence of these lists 
emphasizes identifying characters by their ancestors. Mother Rose echoes this emphasis 
in her greeting to Susan, Stephen, Emily Rose, and Robby when they arrive in Dillon, 
Texas. Although she has never met her great-grandchildren before, Mother Rose “opened 
her arms to embrace them all. ‘Welcome home, children,’ she said” (Meyer 28). Mother 
Rose defines home by the presence of family and the place where family history occurs. 
Dillon is home for these visitors, even if most of them have never been there before, 
according to Mother Rose. Mother Rose also greatly values passing family history 
through generations so that stories are not lost; she considers her own past as also 
belonging to her great-grandchildren because they inherit her stories through their family 
(40). She thinks to herself, “[Emily Rose] will carry the story. I feared it would be lost, 
but now I don’t think so. Our story will be safe with her” (63). The construction of the 
novel represents Mother Rose’s valorization of family history by presenting these stories. 
Not until Stephen gets into trouble does any real action occur in Jubilee Journey; the 
majority of the text recounts the past rather than focuses on the present or future. This 
construction reinforces the ideology communicated by Mother Rose’s character. 

One of the reasons that family legacy remains so important to Mother Rose is that 
she believes it distinguishes individuals—the past provides sites of identification. Meyers 
also establishes identity distinction between the North and the South and between racial 
groups. When Emily Rose is first invited to visit Mother Rose in Texas for the Juneteenth 
festival, she does not know what the festival celebrates, and her mother explains it only 


by stating, “Something black Texans do” (Meyer 8). Susan defines the holiday through 
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the group that practices it, a group she establishes as different from her own family. The 
three Chartier children are warned repeatedly about the differences between the North 
and the South by both of their parents, by their great-grandmother, by their Uncle James, 
even by new friends they meet in Texas. The plot then corroborates these textual voices 
through the protagonists’ experiences. Where Stephen’s violent encounter with white 
police officers stands as the novel’s most explicit example of differences in the North and 
South, Emily Rose also notes more implicit differences such as when she tries grits and a 
corn dog for the first time. She sums up her experience by explaining, “[Dad] was right— 
everything was so different here” (74). By traveling South, the family must learn a new 
culture, for Meyers depicts American regionalism as having far more differences than 
similarities between people groups. 

Much of the difference between the North and the South, as experienced by Emily 
Rose, lies in perspectives of race. Before Stephen experiences conflict over his new 
female white friend, Marissa, his mother warns him, “You are not in the North, period. 
This is Texas. Marissa is white. You’re black. And you’re being extremely naive” (Meyer 
166). This warning concerns Emily Rose who has always heard her parents describe their 
children as doubles: “How come, I wondered, Mom didn’t say, ‘You’re double,’ like she 
always does at home? Did all that change when we came here ?” (167). Once in the 
South, Susan now labels her children “black,” just as she knows other Southerners will 
do. Emily Rose’s new friend, Brandy, also voices the great differences she perceives in 
race: “‘If there’s one thing makes me furious, it’s a black man going with a white woman, 
like we’re not good enough for them [...] No way I'd go out with any white boy,’ Brandy 


stated. ‘They’re so, I don’t know, pale. And that stringy-straight hair that just hangs 
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there.” She shuddered and made a face. ‘And those blue eyes are too weird, like there’s 
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nobody in there’” (182). Emily Rose encounters identity that, in the South, seems to be 
based on difference. Even those people, such as Susan, who usually define identity by 
inclusion change that definition to one of exclusion when in the South. 

This change causes Emily Rose to question her own identity as she spends time in 
her family’s home-region. She begins to wonder, how can she define herself by exclusion 
if her identity is inherently inclusive? Although at first she feels “funny saying “white 
people’ and ‘black people,’ as though they were different from [her], instead of [her] 
being both,” she begins to feel frustrated with her dual identity, “fitting perfectly [in the 
black community] and not fitting at all” (Meyer 39, 175). She decides that she needs time 
to explore her black roots, although she never indicates that she intends to explore her 
French roots in the future. Brandy tells her, “you think being a half-breed makes you one 
bit less black? [...] Maybe up in Connecticut you can say you’re double—whatever that 
means—and you can get away with telling that to those Yankees who believe just about 
anything. But around here you are black, Emily Rose. Black just like everybody else” 
(106, 107). Mother Rose, representative of another Southern perspective, likewise thinks, 
“they were black, even with all of Susan’s talk about ‘biracial this’ and ‘double that.’ 
What nonsense!” (206). These perspectives begin to convince Emily Rose that maybe she 
is black; they change her sense of identity by othering her against her own white blood. 
She realizes, “Being double was something that existed only in our heads. No wonder 
Brandy jeered at me when I said I was double. I am also black! Finally I understood 
clearly that those two aren’t the same thing at all” (233). Emily Rose begins to believe 


that she cannot identify herself by two races—she may have to choose one over the other 
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if she wants a strong identity because a sense of identity without an Other, according to 
these Southern characters, is false. 

Emily Rose states that she’s not sure whether or not she wants to relinquish her 
doubleness, but her actions suggest otherwise. She decides to remain in the South even 
when her mother and brothers return to Connecticut. In this way, plot structure 
contributes to the novel’s goal of acculturation. Emily Rose writes to her best friend back 
in Connecticut, “if I stayed here for the rest of the summer, maybe I'd get to feel like I 
belong” (Meyer 175). This statement remains vague: will a summer be long enough for 
her to establish an identity? And to what does she want to belong? The South? The black 
community? Her extended family? The text does not answer these questions, but her 
decision follows the home-away-new home plot structure because, even if Emily Rose 
does return to Connecticut at the end of the summer, it is implied that she will have 
established a new home in Texas as well. On the penultimate page, Emily Rose decides, 
“suddenly I knew, clearly and without a single doubt: J want to stay. Not to be more like 
Brandy, though—to be more like me, whatever that turns out to be [...] Because there are 
so many things I want to learn here” (262). The South will help Emily Rose discover her 
own identity, she believes, and the plot structure supports her belief. 

The novel’s narration and focalization also lend themselves to acculturation of the 
implied reader. Narrated in third person omniscient, the focalization is divided between 
Emily Rose and Mother Rose. Only a few chapters are focalized through Mother Rose, 
but those chapters lend her voice weight and establish her as an important ideologue in 
the novel. In addition, readers access more stories of Mother Rose’s past through her 


chapters, stories that she never vocalizes to the rest of her family. Through these 
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retellings, implied readers are socialized into the ideologies discussed above, but even 
more so than any of the Chartier family. These chapters reveal Meyer’s purpose of 
addressing the implied reader through her characters by removing those intervening 
characters at times and directly relating history to her readers. Character modeling also 
furthers the text’s acculturation. After spending a week in Texas, Susan agrees to wear a 
red African robe to a local formal event, literally donning her racial heritage.'* Similarly, 
although Emily Rose claims that she cannot decide whether or not to identify herself as 
black or double, she agrees to allow Brandy to braid her hair, after which she “looked like 
an entirely different person—a whole new Emily Rose” (Meyer 258). These characters 
model the novel’s ideology: identification with family and through difference leads to 
real understanding of self. 

Emily Rose’s moratorium does not begin until the end of the novel, however. At 
the beginning of the book, Stephen warns her, “enjoy childhood while you can [...] in 
high school you won’t fit in with any of them, blacks or whites” (Meyer 23). Stephen 
implies that adult identity necessitates exclusion and that Emily Rose’s belief in being a 
double is a product of her childishness. Traveling to Texas opens Emily Rose’s eyes to 
the truth behind Stephen’s experiences, and Brandy echoes the need for Emily Rose to 
understand her racial history: 

‘““Y’all come down here for what?—a week, ten days? And then 
you get on the bus and go home, and what have you learned about being a 
black person here today? Zip! Exactly nothin’! Am I right?” 

“Uh-huh,” I said. 


“You ought to stick around here awhile,” Brandy advised. “Bet if 
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you did, I could teach you a whole lot you’re not learning about up there 
in Connecticut. You’d quit thinking, ‘I’m not a little ol’ nigger like you.’ 
You’re so busy being ‘double’ this and ‘double’ that, you aren’t bothering 
to find out about the single part of you. You’re going to tell me you know 
all about the fur trappers or whoever that came over here from France on 
your daddy’s side. But I’m telling you, you don’t know the first thing 
about being black. Hang with me, and you’d cut out that ‘French 
American African American’ crap real quick! I’d get you some pride, you 
know what I’m saying’?” (252) 
Even though Emily Rose protests Brandy’s assessment and states her intent to keep her 
“white part,” she decides to stay in Texas where she can explore her identity as a black 
woman (252). Her moratorium begins when she chooses to set her parents’ identification 
aside and to discover identity options for herself. 

Grace Hale posits, “The segregation of time—the whiteness of Civil War valor, 
the blackness of Reconstruction—paralleled and founded and deepened the segregation 
of space, providing the foundations of the southern future” (50). Jubilee Journey is a 
product of that Southern future, one that acculturates readers into an understanding of 
still-segregated Southern identities at the same time that it values the region and the 
culture it preserves. Yet Southern adolescent literature has not entirely moved past 
examinations of how that segregation of time and space began. As many of these texts 
demonstrate, history, memory, and nostalgia remain important characteristics of Southern 
culture that authors often emphasize in adolescent texts. Mark de Castrique acculturates 


his adolescent audience to accept a Southern identity passively in his 2009 historical 
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novel, Death on a Southern Breeze. In this story, seventeen-year-old Jeb Bennett and his 
twin sister, Rachel Leigh, travel on the train, A Southern Breeze, on their way from 
Charlotte, North Carolina, to Charleston, South Carolina, in June of 1860. A variety of 
unusual passengers accompany them, from Scottish land investors to a professor of music 
at Jeb’s own school, the Citadel. Before long, the murder of Jeb and Rachel Leigh’s good 
friend Isaac Middleton in the photographer’s dark room in one of the train cars leads to 
an investigation by Detective Jonathan Ward. The investigation uncovers a motive buried 
in the newly-formed Underground Railroad and the antagonism between Southern and 
Northern extremists. Like Jem, Stacey, and Lizard, Jeb Bennett begins his moratorium 
process at the opening of the novel, as the Civil War looms, and he has to choose 
between supporting his father’s practice of slavery or defecting to the North. This novel 
concerns his moment of moral establishment as it threatens to break with the culture his 
family has taught him. Rachel Leigh is only ten minutes older than Jeb, but it appears she 
has already begun moratorium as she chooses to be a modern Southern woman: “Our 
father hadn’t wanted her to go on this trip. He’d expected her to entertain at home, 
perform charitable work at church, and wait for the appropriate beau to win her hand and 
heart. My twin sister rebelled at the prospect. ‘Well, that may have been the pattern in 
your time, Father, but this is 1860. A modern woman can do more’” (de Castrique 2). 
Jeb, meanwhile, is expected to take over the family textile mills following his graduation 
from the Citadel, and while Jeb desires to help and to please his father, the text makes 
clear from the beginning that Jeb represents a generation of Southerner who has new 


ideas for moving industry in a different direction. Jeb expects to fight for the South, if a 
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war was to break out, but he is strongly contrasted against a much more extreme Southern 
loyalist, Isaac Middleton. 

A friend of the Bennett family and a romantic interest of Rachel’s, Isaac also rides 
the train, and his character juxtaposes Jeb’s less-polarized Southern identity. Jeb’s family 
slave, Samuel, accompanies him and his sister on their trip, but they treat Samuel as a 
family member, asking him to sit with them and chiding him for calling them Mr. and 
Miss Bennett. This one occasion of treating racial issues only superficially engages with 
rhetorics of benevolent paternalism in de Castrique’s novel. Even as the story concerns 
growing tensions between the North and South over issues of slavery, this tension is 
represented as existing between white characters with only a single important black 
character given a voice. Isaac, once introduced to Samuel, dismisses him immediately, 
provoking Jeb: “His lack of manners irritated me. Although Samuel was a slave, I’d 
introduced him as my father’s representative. And in my mind, he deserved a handshake 
in his own right” (de Castrique 8). Jeb may believe himself less racist than Isaac, but he 
and Rachel still give orders to Samuel. Samuel is characterized as a happy slave who 
loves his owners and would choose to serve them even if liberated. This characterization 
of Samuel sheds an even more positive, if romantically idealized, light on the Bennett 
family and strengthens their contrast against Isaac. Rather than emphasizing racial issues, 
de Castrique emphasizes different Southern beliefs concerning racial otherness, thereby 
representing a variety of Southern identities. 

Jeb represents a Southerner who experiences ambivalence regarding his cultural 
heritage, at times insisting that “Southerners stick together,” and at other times 


explaining, “our father had raised us to love our whole country, not just our state” (de 
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Castrique 34, 10). His indecision reflects exploration of his regional identity, and other 
characters on the train, such as Isaac, represent possible identities he could choose to 
adopt. Professor William Louis Bradford and his sister, Rebecca Bradford, represent 
other such characters. As one of Jeb’s instructors at the Citadel, Bradford stands 
respected and admired by his student, especially considering his Northern birth but 
passionate love for Charleston, South Carolina. Bradford confesses at the end of the 
novel to having killed Isaac, and his true Northern loyalties are revealed by Detective 
Ward. Apparently, Bradford has lived in Charleston for a decade in order to “plant 
[himself] as a Yankee above suspicion in the heart of the South” while secretly remaining 
loyal to the North and acquiring information to assure its dominance (174). Bradford did 
not purposefully kill Isaac, intending only to knock him unconscious, but an accidental 
acid spill forced Bradford to end Isaac’s life out of mercy (178). Bradford offers readers a 
character just as passionate as Isaac Middleton but loyal to the opposing region. 

Jeb laments to two detectives at the end of the novel, “We are three men of reason 
[...] not the fanatics William Louis Bradford or Isaac Middleton, and yet even we can’t 
agree on how to handle slavery. What hope is there for the North and the South?” (de 
Castrique 185). Readers know there is no hope for avoiding the Civil War, but Jeb’s 
ideological position between the “fanatics” models what de Castrique wants for his 
audience: an identity based on reason, not passion, as Jeb’s future career plans for 
becoming a detective represent. Pondering the impending war, Jeb realizes, “The train 
journey from Charlotte had taken me to an unexpected destination, not one of geography 
but of moral conviction. For the first time, all doubt left me. I could not stand for a cause 


I didn’t believe in. I could not fight to defend property when that property was a human 
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being, a human being willing to give his life for my sister and me” (187). The novel 
clearly communicates rejection of a traditional Southern identity that would support 
slavery, and that rejection almost seems to extend to a rejection of any Southern regional 
identity. But the events of his story and the identities modeled by his characters dismiss 
this possibility. Of the two extremists represented, Bradford is the dishonest one while 
Isaac plays the victim. In the microcosm of the train, the conflict between the North and 
South is played out with clear sympathies falling on the victimized South. de Castrique 
may explicitly communicate through Jeb that an individual’s birth into a particular 
regional culture does not necessitate wholesale adoption of that region’s identity, but he 
also implicitly values a Southern identity over a Northern one. 

Acculturation into a passively-accepted Southern identity occurs in Death on A 
Southern Breeze through character modeling as the characters, even when representing 
various identity structures, blend to valorize a particular character’s choices. Narrated and 
focalized through Jeb Bennett, Death promotes acceptance of a modern (for 1860) 
Southern identity—one more aware of racial prejudice that rejects romantic notions of an 
idealized past—but embraces the community it offers. In fact, the novel almost attempts 
to rewrite history for contemporary readers, assuring them of the existence of 
sympathetic and fair-minded Southerners before the Civil War. It is with these characters 
modern readers can identify, making acceptance of a Southern identity easier to swallow. 

Edith M. Hemingway’s 2009 Road to Tater Hill also acculturates readers into a 
Southern identity, but it considers the differences between subregional identities. In this 
story, ten-year-old Annie (Annabel) Winters travels from Florida to North Carolina to 


spend time with her grandparents following her mother’s miscarriage. There, she meets 
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Miss Eliza McGee, a mountain woman and convicted murderer who introduces Annie to 
Appalachian culture. Eliza’s mysteriousness helps Annie attempt to deal with the reality 
of death and with her mother’s emotional distance as well as her father’s physical 
distance as he is stationed in Germany with the air force. Eliza becomes a confidant and 
distraction from the difficulties that Annie faces in her personal life. 

The moratorium that Annie enters concerns her exposure to a new Southern 
culture and the challenge that new culture makes to her preconceived expectations of an 
Appalachian identity. Annie learns from Eliza about new musical instruments, such as the 
dulcimer, about food, about dialect that includes different words for familiar objects, 
about loom weaving, about clogging or flat-footing, and about regional history. Although 
Annie is from the South, through Eliza she learns about a culture of her region that she 
never knew. Annie visits her grandparents every summer in North Carolina, but never 
before has she been exposed to the old traditions that natives such as Eliza practice. Her 
encounters with Eliza continually surprise her, from the first time they meet: “I didn’t 
know what kind of face I expected, but maybe more like a witch’s. Definitely not like the 
one I saw looking back at me” (Hemingway 38). Taught that Eliza was a dangerous 
felon, Annie is pleased when Eliza does not meet these expectations, and her exploration 
of a new culture leads to the clearing of misunderstandings and unfair stereotypes. 

The plot structure of Hemingway’s novel reinforces its acculturative methods. 
From Florida, Annie travels away to North Carolina, and the end of the story sees her 
returning with her parents to their home in Florida. This home-away-home structure 
allows Hemingway to use the foreignness of a new place as an explanation of the culture 


and exploration for Annie’s identity. Annie never considers staying in North Carolina 
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permanently, but she does assure her friends that she will return each summer to visit 
them. Annie may plan to repeat this plot structure year after year, but this decision 
communicates that she has no intention of adopting the new culture; simply exploring it 
briefly is interesting enough for her. This structure and the character modeling that Annie 
provides express Hemingway’s ideology: regional identity is a birthright that provides no 
reason to question it, but exploring the nuances of that identity is useful and interesting. 
Narrated and focalized through Annie, Road to Tater Hill closely aligns readers 
with an outsider’s perspective. Positioning of the implied reader is strengthened by the 
paratextual map that opens Hemingway’s text. This map illustrates the area that Annie 
explores during her summer with her grandparents; it lends a sense of realism to the story 
as a place that can be made tangible, but Hemingway then undercuts her map’s effect by 
labeling locations that pertain only to Annie’s story, fictional locations. While the map 
labels readers as outsiders who are just as unfamiliar with Tater Hill as Annie is by 
instructing them in the local geography, it also strengthens the fictional nature of the 
story, lessening the cultural impact the book may have on real readers. Through narration, 
focalization, character modeling, and plot structure, therefore, Road to Tater Hill 
explicitly teaches young readers that regional identity is important but unquestioned. The 
paratextual map included, however, implicitly reinforces the fictional nature of Annie’s 
story in a way that fails to encourage real readers to apply the story to their own lives. 
Even though published through a range of dates, these six novels demonstrate that 
authors have continued to view regionalism, particularly Southern regionalism, as an 
important issue in adolescent literature. Although regionalism has gone in and out of style 


among geographers, historians, and literary critics, its presence as a literary topic appears 
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continuous. Some authors encourage readers to adopt a Southern identity, one predicated 
on closeness to community and land and the necessity of reconciling feelings of 
ambivalence about the South. Southern identity is complicated, and although individuals 
revise their identities throughout their lives, these authors find it important to consider 
one’s geographical home in the identity formation process. Certain authors permit readers 
to choose what kind of Southerner they want to be, encouraging active identity formation 
within a passively-accepted Southern one, but most authors still acculturate young adult 
readers into specific Southern identities. As demonstrated through these texts, narration, 
focalization, and character modeling are the three primary narrative tools used to 
socialize adolescents through literature, although plot structure, creation of an implied 
reader, and extraliterary devices are also employed. Contemporary American society may 
be moving toward seemingly-homogenized world in technology and consumerism, but as 


these texts prove, the local remains an important aspect of who we are. 
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CHAPTER IV 
“THE EARTH WHICH HAD BRED HIS BONES”: NARRATIVE 
REPRESENTATIONS OF SOUTHERN IDENTITY 
By using adolescent protagonists, Southern authors can explore such 
characteristics of Southern identities as marginalization, Belangings and ambivalence 
through a character that may be facing these characteristics of her region for the first 
time. In addition to what the adolescent represents about the South—change, growth, and 
transition—an adolescent protagonist also practically allows the author to explore 
traditions, since “the culture of every society, of course, contains accepted patterns of 
behavior which adolescents must learn” (Hafner 61).' Although younger children 
certainly learn attitudes toward their region’s culture, many Southern novels with 
adolescent protagonists teach characters and their readers that they must adhere to the 
South’s “code of behavior,” which, once accepted, provides a sense of identity (Hafner 
62). Adolescents face their cultures more often by questioning them than by immediately 
accepting them. Rather than perceiving adolescence as a phase through which to move 
quickly, and rather than perceiving the South as needing to mature in a pejorative sense, 
Southern texts with adolescent protagonists demonstrate the value of the space that both 
adolescents and Southerners occupy. Sarah Gleeson-White says, “to be unfinished is to 


participate in an open-ended subjectivity, a prelude to becoming” (117). Adolescents and 
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communities in transition, both maintaining “‘othered” subject positions, offer more 
potential for continued growth than the formed adult or settled identity construct.” 

Published near the middle of the twentieth-century, Intruder in the Dust, Train 
Whistle Guitar, and The Member of the Wedding represent a body of Southern literature 
written about adolescent protagonists and depicting characteristics of Southern identity as 
these authors understood them. From these representative texts, a Southern identity as 
constructed through literature appears to include feelings of belonging to a particular 
place, maturity and growth, nostalgia caused by that growth and change, racial conflict, 
perceptions of marginalization, and ambivalence created by conflicting emotions in 
regard to the South. Writing for an adult audience, Faulkner, Murray, and McCullers, like 
many other Southern authors, encourage personal association with Southern culture 
through their imagining and reflecting of the region. Through analysis of these three 
novels, I will examine literary depictions of Southern identities, explore the benefits of 
using adolescent protagonists in Southern literature, and recognize the sites of shared 
identity components between adolescents and Southerners. 

William Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust (1948) offers an excellent example of 
literature written through the perspective of an adolescent protagonist for an adult 
audience that presents its readers with a representation of Southern identity. Edwin M. 
Yoder calls Faulkner a “romantic regionalist,’ and characteristics of Faulkner’s romantic 
South appear in Jntruder. Published six years after Go Down, Moses, Intruder stands as 
the first novel of what Theresa Towner calls Faulkner’s “later phase”—the stories and six 
novels that followed Go Down, Moses (5). Although the culmination of his career, 


Faulkner’s later phase is generally considered as having produced weaker material than 
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the preceding “major phase,” and Faulkner’s depictions of black characters in Intruder 
instigate some of the criticism for this particular work.’ The novel constructs a 
complicated relationship between narrator and reader as the audience perceives the action 
through the eyes of Chick Mallison, a white adolescent witnessing a clash between races 
that initiates him into adult white society. As Chick learns what it means to be an adult 
white Southerner, so too does the audience encounter models through various adult white 
southern characters. In this way, the reader is included as insider, just as Chick himself is 
a white Southerner, and excluded as outsider, just as Chick has to learn the tenets for the 
identity he grows into through conversation and experience. It is this dual positioning that 
convinces Lucas Beauchamp, a local African American accused of murdering a white 
man, to trust Chick to prove him innocent; because Chick straddles society’s 
conventional identities, he remains open-minded enough to consider the possibility of 
Lucas’s innocence. Likewise, readers who engage with the story from the same undefined 
position of both insider and outsider to the regional culture will also retain the possibility 
of fairness and clear judgment. 

The issue of how races identify themselves in relation to each other in the South 
stands as Intruder’s central theme. Chick recognizes his own identity as juxtaposed 
against a black identity from the beginning of the novel. His personal struggle against 
Lucas results from an encounter when Lucas saves Chick from a frozen creek, warming 
and feeding Chick in Lucas’s house. Thinking back on the experience, Chick remembers 
the particular smell of Lucas’s house, a smell that defines Chick through its difference: 
“the was [...] enclosed completely now in that unmistakable odor of Negroes [...] he 


could not even imagine an existence from which the odor would be missing to return no 
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more. He had smelled it forever, he would smell it always; it was a part of his inescapable 
past, it was a rich part of his heritage as a Southerner” (Faulkner 11, 12). Although Chick 
grows with the perceived smell of another race as an integral sensation of his Southern 
experience, it identifies him as Southern not through personal representation but by its 
otherness. This otherness becomes more important as Lucas refuses Chick’s offer of 
payment. As Chick attempts to position Lucas as inferior through capital, Lucas does not 
accept Chick’s control over his identity, leaving Chick confused as to his own identity. 
Faulkner describes Chick’s confusion as “rage and impotence”’ with his own need for 
Lucas “just [to] be a nigger first, just for one second, one little infinitesimal second” (22). 
For only through Lucas’s performance as black man can Chick identify himself as white 
man; without the other, Chick has no basis against which to identify himself. This “need” 
becomes a desire for “reequalization, reaffirmation of his masculinity and his white 
blood” (26). Without the other, Chick has no firm identity. Lisa K. Nelson argues that 
Faulkner’s texts reflect the necessity of the Jim Crow era South to establish ideological 
segregation between racial groups. White men came to be defined by the myth of 
Oedipus, one of homosexuality and incest, while black men came to be defined by a 
“public rape narrative,” one of danger: “Through this rendering of masculine embodiment 
in two separate realms, a simultaneous stabilizing of the categories of race and gender 
was effected by constituting black men and white men by way of absolutely distinct 
narratives” (54). Although Lucas is not accused of rape in this particular text, he does 
come to represent the dangerous black man, one against whom the Southern white 


community, Chick included, seeks to define itself. 
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But Lucas refuses to allow white society to other him, and Chick is one in his 
community to experience the effect of Lucas’s refusal. Because of Lucas’s white 
ancestry, Lucas “declined to accept even that little of the pattern not only of Negro but of 
country Negro behavior” (Faulkner 24). Lucas reveals the performative nature of race in 
his community by refusing to play the role whites create for him: “Claiming a right rather 
than seeking a privilege meant challenging whites’ ability to command black 
performance. For southern African Americans visibly to violate the rituals, to refuse to 
play the role of blackness that white southerners continually assigned, was to invite the 
threat of violent retribution that the spectacle of lynching periodically and very publicly 
staged” (Hale 285).* Lucas may see himself as a member of both races, but Lucas’s 
community refuses to acknowledge any white blood that Lucas claims.’ While Chick 
feels impotent and displaced by Lucas, “who had debased not merely his manhood but 
his whole race too,” similar feelings felt by other whites in this community cause Lucas 
to be charged with murder unfairly (21). Lucas had already established a reputation in 
Yoknapatawpha County for his pride and unexpected behavior, pitting himself against 
those white men who need him and his race to “act like niggers,” to perform roles created 
for them, in order to identify themselves (48). For these white men to enact their different 
versions of paternalism, they must find willing subjects to dominate as they perceive 
ownership of “their roads” and “the town which was theirs too,” for “theirs was the 
murdered and the murderer too; theirs the affronter and the principle affronted: the white 
man and the bereavement of his vacancy, theirs the right not just to mere justice but 
vengeance too to allot or withhold” (143). Through “taxes and votes and the votes of their 


kin and connections,” these white men understand their identities predicated upon 
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leadership and power that they prove in their relationships with African Americans (143). 
And these relationships of opposition allow whites solidarity in their own relationships. 
Nelson explains, “Race is not a fact of the body, but of consensus. And the regulation of 
race is a function of community recognition of the performance of race, for the 
performative is, at its very core, an interactive process requiring the participation of 
multiple members of any given community” (58).° Chick experiences solidarity 
intimately through family property, “the heavy swivel roller chair which had been his 
grandfather’s before his uncle’s,” as well as through family memory and inherited 
reputation (29). On a larger scale, Faulkner represents white solidarity in the mob that 
congregates outside of Lucas’s jail, a mob constructed of “the men who his uncle said 
were in every little Southern town, who never really led mobs nor even instigated them 
but were always the nucleus of them because of their mass availability” (42). The 
dismissal of what this group identifies as “typical” African-American identity and 
behavior by one man causes an entire town of white people to react in defense of their 
own racial identities. 

The story of Lucas, his wrongful framing and blame, therefore, reveals the crux of 
Faulkner’s definition of the South in this novel: “[Faulkner] has assumed that the Negro 
is an essential element of the life of the South, accepting him without question as a major 
force in southern culture,” for “at the base of Faulkner’s analysis of southern life is an 
awareness of a society that is the legacy of the enslavement of human beings” (Davis 14, 
18). Intruder directly deals with the entanglement of racial identities often found in the 
South and the complications arising from an individual’s decision to establish an 


independent identity there. Faulkner chooses to depict this entanglement, however, 
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through a white adolescent protagonist who has much more success in adopting an 
identity different from the one his community offers him than does Lucas. As Noel Polk 
considers, Chick’s identity is the one “at stake” in this novel (135). Chick’s adolescence, 
as well as the important role Mrs. Habersham plays, reveals the difference Faulkner notes 
in the promise an adolescent retains for fair judgment: “Faulkner insists on the distinction 
between two kinds of knowledge or belief, that of rational empiricism which he 
repeatedly attributes to the world of men and that of simple intuition which he equally 
often attributes to women and children” (Brylowski 174). It is Chick’s identity stage, his 
moratorium, that permits him to question the acculturation his society attempts of him, 
and his reaction to that acculturation models an option for Southern readers. 

Chick’s uncle, Gavin Stevens, serves as the novel’s primary ideologue, the person 
through which Chick is socialized. Through Gavin, Chick and readers access Faulkner’s 
illustration of Southern sentiment, for example when he points out a strength developed 
by the African- American community in response to its position as Other. Gavin explains 
that the black man “has a better homogeneity than [whites] have and proved it by finding 
himself roots in the land where he had actually to displace white men to put them down: 
because he had patience even when he didn’t have hope, the long view even when there 
was nothing to see at the end of it” (Faulkner 152-3). Through opposition in this story, 
many members of this race develop a culture of patience that sustains them through 
injustice and hopelessness. Lucas’s patience “brought into the light and glare of day 
something shocking and shameful out of the whole white foundation of the county which 
[Chick] himself must partake of too since he was bred of it”—the fact that white identity 


is predicated on black identity (135). The depiction of African Americans as patient and 
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enduring, however, caused a slew of backlash against Faulkner as a racist. Craig Werner 
explains that more contemporary literature that echoes Faulknarian themes highlights 
“Faulkner’s failure to interpret Afro-American experience in relation to ascent or 
immersion, both of which emphasize future movement as the key to understanding 
present action. Rather, he substitutes a narrative of endurance, a static, past-oriented 
framework which replaces the articulate heroes with the ‘enduring saint’” (42). This 
criticism was heightened by public comments made by Faulkner shortly after the 
publication of Intruder that were strongly racist while also establishing similarities with 
some of Gavin Stevens’ ideology, prompting readers to perceive Gavin as Faulkner’s 
spokesperson.’ Faulkner’s later denunciations of these statements and scholars’ continued 
readings of African Americans in his novels that are portrayed in different ways, 
however, lessened his reputation as racist and revealed him as an ambivalent Southerner 
himself. 

The homogeneity that Gavin perceives in the black community speaks to another 
characteristic of the South explored by Faulkner in /ntruder, one that critics point to as 
revealing Faulkner as struggling to understand race. Donald Kartiganer argues, ““What is 
clear in Intruder in the Dust, constituting Faulkner’s major insight into Southern society, 
is that this racism is not the foundation of homogeneity, but the tragic contradiction to it 
[...] In emphasizing homogeneity as a priceless, uniquely Southern social value and 
convicting Southern racism of the crime of violating it, Faulkner is making an original 
and crucial social statement” (137, 145).® Racism destroys the level of community 
possible in Yoknapatawpha. The white community recognizes, to some extent, the 


intertwined nature of race in the South. Chick knows that Lucas is the son of a white 
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plantation owner, Carothers McCaslin, and a black slave woman. These relations between 
the races are overlooked and, in the process, accepted, but what the white population 
cannot abide is the product of these relations claiming white ancestry. When Lucas states, 
therefore, that “I’m a McCaslin,” he causes white men to recognize that they have no 
identity apart from Lucas’s acceptance of being and behavior as a black man (Faulkner 
19). His claim of white blood no longer allows white community members to recognize 
themselves in opposition to Lucas. This reminder cannot be tolerated as the white 
community faces possibly losing recognition of itself, but the intolerance also destroys 
the possibility of homogeneity that these interrelations provide. 

It is Lucas’s refusal of the racial and regional identity thrust upon him by society 
that permits Chick the opportunity to do the same. Chick does not reject his race, but he 
does recognize the option to identify himself by characteristics other than opposition to a 
race he must demean. He sees “‘a Face, the composite Face of his native kind his native 
land, his people his blood his own with whom it had been his joy and pride and hope to 
be found worthy to present one united unbreakable front to the dark abyss the night—a 
Face monstrous unravening omnivorous and not even uninsatiate, nor frustrated nor even 
thwarted” (Faulkner 190). Through his recognition of the violence of his racial identity, 
Chick must struggle with his own heritage to identify himself by other means.” 

Faulkner’s /ntruder depicts a Southern identity predicated not only upon race 
relations but also upon tension between the North and the South. Gavin explains to Chick 
that this regional tension preceded and, in many ways, created the tension between blacks 
and whites: “I’m defending Sambo from the North and East and West—the outlanders 


who will fling him decades back not merely into injustice but into grief and agony and 
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violence too by forcing on us laws based on the idea that man’s injustice to man can be 
abolished overnight by police” (199). Gavin explains the white community’s treatment of 
African Americans as a response to the North’s interference in a situation that it does not 
and cannot understand. Even when Southern whites recognize the evils of a slave system, 
“the injustice is ours, the South’s. We must expiate and abolish it ourselves, alone and 
without help nor even (with thanks) advice” (199). According to Gavin, when that help 
and advice are forced upon the region, the South responds defensively, once again, to 
protect its identity. This problem with the North extends for almost a century back to the 
Civil War. Chick realizes that he conceives of the “other” region as “the North: not north 
but North, outland and circumscribing and not even a geographical place but an 
emotional idea, a condition of which he had fed from his mother’s milk to be ever and 
constant on the alert not at all to fear and not actually anymore to hate but just [...] to 
defy” (149). Chick has been raised to resist anything originating in the North. 

As Chick grows into a Southern white man, he encounters these definitions of his 
regional community more thoughtfully and critically, allowing the reader to do the 
same.!° But not all of Chick’s new identity revolves around othering. Chick considers the 
physical identification and firm positioning of the body associated with eating when he 
thinks back to his uncle’s statement “that man didn’t necessarily eat his way through the 
world but by the act of eating and maybe only by that did he actually enter the world, get 
himself into the world: not through it but into it, burrowing into the world’s teeming 
solidarity like a moth into wool by the physical act of chewing and swallowing the 
substance of its warp and woof” (Faulkner 202-203). The importance of eating situates 


the body into a physical identity, and by the choice of food consumed, that identity is 
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narrowed and defined. Faulkner juxtaposes two meal scenes that further define Southern 
identity by their differences. The first scene takes place as Lucas feeds Chick after his fall 
into the river, and the food offered helps Chick define himself in opposition to Lucas’s 
African-American diet. The collard greens, fried sidemeat, biscuits, and buttermilk Chick 
considers “nigger food too, accepted and then dismissed also because it was exactly what 
he had expected, it was what Negroes ate, obviously because it was what they liked, what 
they chose” (13). This food defines Lucas and his wife, and Chick feels comforted in his 
own identity because he receives what he expects. Ikuko Fujihira, however, realizes what 
Chick does not: “In this incident, Chick, stripped of his own clothes, takes in black 
people’s food and the smell of the quilt, making them part of his own body, self, and 
identity” (41). Not until later does Chick consider that Lucas’s diet consists, not 
necessarily of what he likes, but of what he has been allowed to develop a taste for. This 
first meal contrasts a second meal when Gavin, Miss Habersham, and Chick join the 
sheriff for breakfast. At this table, the white group eats fried eggs, meat, biscuits, and 
coffee—a selection both strangely similar to, yet distinctly different from Lucas’s diet 
(112). In the world Faulkner constructs, the similarity in meat and biscuits represents the 
similarity in southern diets, as drink represents the difference in racial identity 
experienced by the two communities. Such small distinctions allow Chick to position 
himself both in connection and in opposition to subgroups that constitute his larger 
identity. 

That connection exists most strongly, possibly, in Chick’s connection to the land 
of his region, a connection that both the blacks and whites experience in Faulkner’s 


depiction of the agrarian South. Although it is Chick’s black friend Aleck Sander who 
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can see in the dark with the instincts of an animal, and although it is a black man who 
plows as Chick and Gavin fly by in their automobile, Chick cannot escape his connection 
to land. He notices “the white bursts of dogwood in the hedgerows” and “the pink and 
white of peach and pear and the pinkwhite of the first apple trees in the orchards” as 
aspects of “the enduring land,” existing “always beyond and around them” (Faulkner 
143). Chick identifies himself as a subject born and bred of that land: “he seemed to see 
his whole native land, his home—the dirt, the earth which had bred his bones and those 
of his fathers for six generations and was still shaping him into not just a man but a 
specific man, not with just a man’s passions and aspirations and beliefs but the specific 
passions and hopes and convictions and ways of thinking and acting of a specific kind 
and even race” (148). Chick attributes his identity, his ideology, his mannerisms and 
perspectives to his land. Through such passages as these, Faulkner represents historian 
W.J. Cash’s belief that Southerners are direct products of their regional soil which seems 
to carry traditions and heritage as it endures through generations.'! 

Finally, Jntruder also represents the transition between past and future in 
characterizations of men clinging to the ways of their fathers. Just as Chick, as an 
adolescent, exists in a transitional space between child and adult, so do Southerners, 
according to Faulkner, perpetually live in a transitional space between past and future. 
Faulkner achieves as a writer "a realization of both synchrony and diachrony: a 
demonstration, on the one hand, of structural continuities between past and present and, 
on the other, of the processes by which those continuities are challenged, dissolved and 
reconstituted” (Gretlund FQ) It is the Gowrie clan, a group of violent, hateful men, who 


represent one identity construct within the Old South against whom Chick is positioned. 
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These men are described as “brawlers and farmers and foxhunters and stock- and timber- 
traders [...] its turn was integrated and interlocked and intermarried with other brawlers 
and foxhunters and whiskeymakers not even into a simple clan or tribe but a race a 
species” (Faulkner 35). These men seek vengeance against Lucas for the death of their 
brother as they lay claim to a territory into which most police officers even fear to tread. 
But Faulkner uses the Gowries as a symbol of the older Southern man, a man who is 
passing away in exchange for the younger generation of Mallisons and Stevens. These 
men, “who love brawling and fear God and believe in Hell,” have even older family trees 
than Chick, “people named Gowrie and McCallum and Fraser and Ingrum that used to be 
Ingraham and Workitt that used to be Urquhart only the one that brought it to America 
and then Mississippi couldn’t spell it either” (146). Their roots are deep and their 
reputations firm, but by the end of the novel, Faulkner makes clear his critique of this 
Southerner and the slow passing of his power as Lucas is freed, and the Gowries are not 
permitted their vengeance on a black man, but must turn in violence against one of their 
own. 

With the passing of such rustic figures comes Faulkner’s representation of yet 
another Southern trait: nostalgia, again a characteristic often connected to a move into 
adulthood with the recognition of a loss of childhood innocence. Faulkner represents this 
trait beautifully in the moment when Gavin and Chick drive past a Negro plowing a field: 

the car rushing boring up so that across the field’s edge and the perhaps 
fifty yards separating them he and the Negro behind the plow looked eye 
to eye into each other’s face before the Negro looked away—the face 


black and gleamed with sweat and passionate with effort, tense 
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concentrated and composed, the car flashing past and on while he leaned 
first out the open window to look back then turned in the seat to see back 
through the rear window, watching them still in their rapid unblurred 
diminishment—the man and the mule and the wooden plow which 
coupled them furious and solitary, fixed and without progress in the earth, 
leaning terrifically against nothing. (145) 
In this passage, the boy and the older man, white and black, briefly connect before the 
boy moves on, rushing into the future and leaving the black man, connected to animal 
and to earth, in the past. The scene also repeats Faulkner’s characterization of the static 
African American character. But Chick looks back as he moves ahead and considers the 
still, struggling figure of his past with a thoughtfulness that indicates he will remember 
his agrarian roots and the role the black man plays in his own origins. 

This example of Southern literature demonstrates the type of racial antagonism, 
marginalization, connection to land, and nostalgia for an idealized past that can be found 
in many Southern novels. Faulkner’s implied reader could be insiders or outsiders, for 
Chick represents both positions in his transitory role as adolescent. For all the 
ambivalence Faulkner expresses and Chick experiences about the South as he begins to 
recognize the faults of his home, Faulkner’s novel still socializes his readers to see 
Southern identities the same way that Chick does, not the way that Gavin does. In reading 
the many scenes of Gavin’s smoking, Polk claims, “It could hardly be clearer that in 
Intruder Gavin Stevens is largely blowing smoke—not altogether because of what he 
says, however, but because of the relationship between what he says and what he actually 


does” (133).'? The novel ends with a continuation of the debt Lucas and Chick each feel 
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they owe the other; there is no resolution except the knowledge that life in this town will 
continue on as it has. The hope for change rests on Chick’s youth, but the value of the 
town’s culture is its continual becoming, its ongoing progress. Chick certainly is not 
about to reject his Southern heritage, and Faulkner likewise does not call for his implied 
Southern readers to do so. Instead, Faulkner’s novel values acceptance of a Southern 
identity that is enlightened as to what that a New Southern identity entails and how to 
continue its evolution: 
In acknowledging that he is one of them, Chick does not deny their faults 
or repudiate his own actions. He does demonstrate that his experiences 
have given him a new maturity. Although he rejects the stereotypes that 
pull men apart by creating false and sometimes dangerous expectations, he 
has learned to tolerate the weaknesses of men that create such 
simplifications. In accepting his fellow townspeople as necessarily flawed 
human beings, he is no longer ashamed to count himself among them. 
(Rigsby 397) 
Chick may remain ambivalent about the South, but he can continue to identify himself 
with the region while choosing, as Lucas cannot as easily do, to enact an individual 
identity different from the one his community recommends to him. 

Faulkner’s decision to create an adolescent protagonist highlights certain 
characteristics of Southern culture that his protagonist shares with the region. For 
instance, Chick reveals the ambivalence inherent in Southern identity. Chick’s own 
position between childhood and adulthood, as well as his desire to be situated in both at 


the same time, parallels his love and hatred of his community. He loves the land, and he 
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loves the legacy that the men in his family leave him, but he hates the injustice he now 
recognizes, like many other Southerners. Chick’s position as adolescent also underscores 
the marginalization of the South. Both identities include feelings of marginalization, 
feelings shared regardless of age, class, gender, or race. Chick’s stage as adolescent 
contributes to the novel’s nostalgia as well—nostalgia created by leaving childhood 
behind as well as nostalgia created by change in a region’s culture. Both Chick and the 
South are in a state of transition in Faulkner’s text; both face new identities for which 
Chick and his community feel ambivalent. These shared characteristics are made possible 
by Chick’s transitory position. Not yet completely socialized into a white male identity, 
Chick retains the ability to see his community more clearly, allowing Faulkner to 
represent this Southern place through a perspective that allows more objectivity than an 
adult protagonist would permit. 

Twenty-six years later, Albert Murray’s 1974 Train Whistle Guitar defines the 
Southerner in very similar ways, even as it focuses on the growth of an African-American 
protagonist. In this text, Scooter, an African American, tells the story of his Southern 
town, Gasoline Point, Alabama, in the 1930s by relating some of his exploits with best 
friend Little Buddy Marshall. These adventures include trying to jump a train like local 
hero Luzana Cholly, witnessing a police raid on an African-American jook joint, and 
sexual experimentations as he moves into middle school. Scooter also uses the stories of 
local adults to color the painting of his town, such as the murderess/school girl Miss 
Clementee Mayberry and blues piano extraordinaire Stagolee Dupas. The stories are 
written by Murray in blues rhythms and infused with the physical senses that Gasoline 


Point evoked in the 1930s. 
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Scooter never directly states his age, but the book begins while he is still in 
elementary school and includes narrative of his return on a break from college. During 
this time, Scooter leaves childhood behind as he begins to understand conversations and 
stories he has heard many times before, but never understood. In addition to realizing that 
one of the townsmen he and Little Buddy used to mimic had actually been brought from 
Africa on a slave ship (rather than in the belly of a whale), Scooter also begins to 
understand more foundational facts such as the correct pronunciation of words: “back 
when I still used to think the Emancipation Commemoration Day speakers were saying 
not Abraham Lincoln but able hammer link gone and used to visualize the brawniest of 
plantation blacksmiths (with Arm & Hammer soda box muscles) cutting links of chain 
gang shackles with a cold chisel and a pig iron anvil, I also used to think the old Clotilde 
had once been a United Fruit Company boat” rather than a slave ship (Murray 82). 
Through Scooter’s narration, readers see his young mind putting facts together, 
connecting bits of information, and realizing the importance of events that he was aware 
of, but disinterested in, as a younger child. 

A long portion of Murray’s story is also devoted to Scooter’s first sexual 
experiences as a young adult, and the emphasis on this section points to the identity 
formation that occurred through some of these experiences. The dialogue permits readers 
more interpretations of Scooter’s character than his self-reflections do. When Scooter 
begins pursuing classmate Elva Lois, she tells him, “How come you can’t just be nice 
like in class? That’s when you so smart and neat and everybody always talking about you 
so cute, and come to find you just as big a devil as you can be, Scooter. Boy, I’m telling 


you; you sure got Miss Lexine Metcalf fooled” (150). This external perspective of 
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Scooter deepens his characterization as young adult. Both readers and other characters 
can see the change in him as he enters adolescence. 

As young adults, Scooter and Little Man experiment with a number of different 
identities by imitating adults. In their baseball play, Scooter sometimes imagines himself 
to be Joe Bowman or Eddie Morgan, players he is familiar with from newspapers. He and 
Little Man regularly imitate Luzana Cholly’s limp and even attempt to jump a train and 
leave town with him before he determinedly returns them home. Although some of this 
play is simply the result of imaginations of children, the friends’ more serious attempts to 
mimic the adults they admire represent the beginnings of their moratoriums, their 
searches for self-chosen identities. Scooter’s growth is represented throughout the novel; 
at the beginning, Scooter has to balance “being also explorers and also discoverers and 
also wagon train scouts as well as sea pirates and cowboys among all the other things you 
had to be besides being also a schoolboy” (Murray 37). By the end of the story, however, 
Scooter does discover his true identity, accidentally. Upon waking, he finds his mother 
responding to visitors’ questions regarding Scooter’s biological mother (81). Never 
having questioned whether the woman who raised him was his biological mother, Scooter 
slowly digests the information, but the book ends on a positive note with acceptance of 
his relationships with two mother-figures. The fact that the novel is not told 
chronologically (Scooter’s biological mother passes away earlier in the story, but readers 
discover that he already knew that she was his mother by this time) puts emphasis on 
Scooter’s discovery of his true identity—the last event in the novel, but not the last event 
chronologically. By ending with this conversation, Murray demonstrates Scooter’s 


growth into an identity more dramatically. 
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In the depiction of this growth, Train Whistle Guitar plays with a common theme 
in children’s literature: hope placed on a younger generation. Scooter finds himself the 
bearer of adult hope as he matures: “Then later on I was the one they meant when they 
said the young generation was the hope and glory” (Murray 68). During one occasion, 
Scooter reads a history book to some of his adult relatives and their friends. He is 
interrupted when Sawmill Turner jumps up to present Scooter with a five-dollar bill, 
making an investment that Turner declares will return to him with interest. This display 
of hope and trust makes Scooter’s parents proud, but he feels that the group looks “‘at me 
as if I really had become the Lamb or something” (75). Unsure of what to do with the 
expectation put on him, Scooter retreats in avoidance. 

The burden of hope that young adults often experience applies to the Southern 
themes of the text as well to the burden of expectation put upon the South for its 
evolution. The central purpose of Murray’s novel is to evoke a sense of place, as well as 
time, and in his efforts, he defines a Southern identity as it exists in this place. The 
differences between the older and younger generations, living history, and the function of 
time all contribute to Murray’s portrait of Gasoline Point, Alabama. The novel plays with 
time by having Scooter narrate his story in the past tense, and the novel jumps between 
time periods with no reference, marking the strange sense of time that the South can 
create. Murray presents Southern time as a construct that includes the past and anticipates 
the future; time is woven in verb tense and remains elusive. The difficulty the reader may 
feel in situating herself in the novel’s chronological time reflects the difficulty of those in 
Gasoline Point have in marking time. Scooter explains that as a child, “I didn’t know 


very much about history then [...] Because I knew even while it was happening that it 
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wasn’t just happening then. I didn’t know very much about historical cause and effect 
then, but I knew enough to realize that when something happened it was a part of 
something that had been going on before” (66). Events are interconnected, and Scooter 
begins to realize about his place that history resurfaces in present situations. One such 
aspect of history that resurfaces for Scooter, of course, is racial issues. Scooter grows up 
listening to the adults around him recount slavery, emancipation, stories of the 
Underground Railroad, and struggles for survival. These accounts mean much more to 
him as he gets older, but they also represent a division between generations as Scooter 
neither understands nor concerns himself with these conversations because he has never 
personally experienced their hardship. 

Another important part of Scooter’s Southern town is the nostalgia, a yearning for 
an idealized past free of conflict and hardship, expressed both by the adults around him 
and by Scooter himself as an older version of himself recounts his youth. The narrator’ s 
memories have enshrined some of the local characters into legends, characters such as the 
tramp Luzana Cholly and the musician Stagolee Dupas. Scooter recognizes in his town’s 
storytelling that, “the more I think about all of that the more I realize that you never could 
tell which part of what you heard about something [Luzana Cholly] had done had actually 
happened and which part somebody else had probably made up. Nor did it ever really 
matter which was which” (Murray 14). The same might be understood of Scooter’s story. 
The South is a legend, a fairy tale, which, as Scooter argues, “probably exist[s] to beget 
other legends and would-be legendary men in the first place” (15). The stories told by the 
older generation represent legends as well; the past is one great “once upon a time back 


then,” as Scooter describes it (67). But the past in the South is both ancient and present. 
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These memories evoke for Scooter particular physical sensations of his home 
town, and one of those is the color blue. In describing the Chickasabogue tributary, 
Scooter says, 

There was a blueness which went with the odor of caulking tar and 
turpentine and which was to twine and tarpaulin what steel blue was to 
rawhide; and it went with Mobile because it was seaport blue, which was 
the infinite color of horizons beyond harbors and salt foam, that compass 
and spyglass blue against which gulls circled and soared above red 
clanging buoys. (Murray 40-41) 
The symbolism of this color could encourage many interpretations, some of which 
Scooter himself provides: “the color of freedom was blue. The Union Army came dressed 
in blue. The big hand that signed the freedom papers signed them in blue ink which was 
also blood. The very sky itself was blue, limitless” (67). But the central significance of 
the color blue for Scooter’s South is its connection to the aural sensations of his home, 
the music and rhythm associated with the South. Many of Scooter’s memories of his 
youth are tied up in music, and he describes Gasoline Point as a place full of the blues. 
Scooter tells of the continuance of Sunday worship into Monday morning as one woman 
hanging laundry would pour her troubles out in song which would be picked up by 
another woman doing chores nearby until the whole neighborhood would be full of blues 
singing (100-01). Scooter explains that his strongest memories of this music are of Miss 
Blue Eula Bacote who would turn on blues, empty her house into the front yard, wash the 
house, and refill it all to a music and rhythm that permeated the rest of her street (101). 


This music becomes a part of Scooter’s Southern identity, and he states that he and Little 
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Buddy “had been [...] profoundly conditioned by the twelve-string guitar insinuations of 
Luzana Cholly and the honky-tonk piano of Stagolee Dupas (fils) as by anything you had 
ever heard or overheard in church at school by the fireside or from any other listening 
post” (106-07). The depth of this conditioning is reflected in Murray’s prose, which he 
writes in the same rhythm as a blues melody. 

Each of these descriptions contributes to the image Scooter strives to create of this 
place; they are literally the senses of place. That sense of place is the point of Murray’s 
novel. Murray constructs a Southern identity deeply valuing comfort, safety, familiarity, 
and love of home, as Scooter realizes he values when he begins to regret agreeing to 
leave town with Little Buddy (21-25). This importance and sense of home also leads to 
the nostalgia that permeates the novel and that is complicated by evolution of this place 
as seen through the rift between generations and their experiences. In this novel, the 
South is in transition, a slow transition but an inevitable one that yet again impacts the 
regional identities of the characters in this text. Lois Rubin points out that “long before 
social, political, and economic changes in the 1960s and 1970s greatly altered the pattern 
of southern life and race relations, the South as depicted in literature by black writers of 
Southern origin had both its negative and positive sides” (264). Written in the 1970s but 
concerned with the 1930s, Murray’s novel acknowledges negative characteristics of 
Southern culture but ultimately emphasizes positive ones. 

Written by an African-American male about an African-American community, 
Murray’s novel actually shares many Southern characteristics with Carson McCullers’s 
The Member of the Wedding (1946), written by a Caucasian female about a Caucasian 


female. The two stories develop parallel southern identities with characteristics in 
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common regardless of race or gender. Member also addresses Southern identity through 
an adolescent protagonist—twelve-year old Frankie— who is desperate to feel connected 
to something or someone else. The summer that the novel takes place, a “green and crazy 
summer,” Frankie becomes engaged in the moratorium stage of her identity formation, 
realizing her individualism and feeling frightened by her alienation (McCullers 3). She 
pins her hopes for community on her brother Jarvis’s marriage to Janice, planning to 
leave the wedding with them and to find completion in their company. She is so 
distraught when she discovers that the newly-married couple will not support her plans 
that she attempts to run away, making it as far as the town bar before her father catches 
up with her. Primarily a novel about adolescent transition, Member also defines the South 
as a place of community and belonging. 

Frankie’s chief problem the summer of her twelfth year is her recognition that she 
occupies a between-space, a transitory space in her age, identity status, and cognition. 
Her body has changed, and she identifies herself with circus freaks: “This summer she 
was grown so tall that she was almost a big freak, and her shoulders were narrow, her 
legs too long” (McCullers 4). When she and her cousin, John Henry, visit the 
Chattahoochee fair, they spend a good portion of their time in the House of the Freaks 
where she finds herself fascinated and fearful at the same time: “She was afraid of all the 
Freaks, for it seemed to her that they had looked at her in a secret way and tried to 
connect their eyes with hers, as though to say: we know you” (20). This often-quoted 
passage has been used to describe Frankie as a freak in a sexually gendered way, but her 
fear of association with the fair’s freaks describes more than one aspect of her budding 


identity. The third-person narrator describes Frankie’s relationship to her adolescent body 
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with the same noun, “freak,” making the connection to her adolescence as a freakish 
stage. 

Frankie is caught in transition between child and adult, represented as well in her 
positioning between childish John Henry and the adult hired help, Berenice Sadie Brown. 
Frankie at times connects to one and at times aligns herself with the other, and these two 
central characters demonstrate Frankie’s unstable subject position. Frankie views John 
Henry’s childishness as a negative attribute when she exclaims during their card game, 
“He don’t even follow the first beginning laws! He’s a child! It is hopeless! Hopeless! 
Hopeless!” (McCullers 16). Yet Frankie feels secure when John Henry sleeps beside her, 
and she secretly envies his confidence when he is able to respond to her accusation that 
he is ugly and lonesome in “a clear child’s voice. “Why, I’m not a bit lonesome’” (43). 
Still a child, John Henry has not entered the phase of questioning and uncertainty that 
Frankie occupies, and his naive certainty often frustrates her. 

At the same time that she wishes to be disassociated with childhood, Frankie has 
not reached adulthood. When Frankie walks with the red-headed soldier she meets in 
town, “F. Jasmine could not match her steps to his, although she tried” (McCullers 69). 
When she purchases a dress to wear to her brother’s wedding, Berenice exclaims, “‘And 
look at them elbows,’ Berenice continued. ‘Here you got on this grown woman’s evening 
dress. Orange satin. And that brown crust on your elbows. The two things just don’t 
mix’” (90). Frankie’s body does not yet match the steps of an adult or fit a grown 
woman’s clothing, but even as Frankie occasionally falls back into childhood, she also 
enters moments of adulthood. When she and Berenice have a serious conversation about 


the possibility of love, Berenice allows Frankie to take one of her cigarettes, so that “she 
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and Berenice were two grown people smoking at the dinner table” (100). Frankie is 
moving toward adulthood, but at twelve years old, she is stil] an adolescent who straddles 
two worlds. 

The physical spaces that Frankie occupies also attest to her emotional and 
psychological state. A large portion of Member takes place in Frankie’s kitchen where 
she is often situated between Berenice and John Henry or in the stairway that connects 
her bedroom to the kitchen. She loiters in doorways, and once wandering the town, 
Frankie spends much of her time in the alleys that connect the meaningful places in her 
community. Even certain days during her summer “seemed equally important as both the 
long past and the bright future—as a hinge is important to a swinging door” (McCullers 
61). Frankie belongs and feels comfortable in these in-between spaces as she transitions 
from child to adult. Even though Frankie feels a strong need “to be recognized for her 
true self,” to establish an independent identity, she fears her future at the same time (61). 
She remains unsure of who her “true self” is, and with this uncertainty, “with the dark 
coming on, Frankie was afraid” (8). Frankie is in a life stage that is often perceived as 
one that leads to something greater, rather than being appreciated for the value it offers 
itself. Frankie is also caught between genders, choosing to dress and act as a tomboy and 
yet feeling pressured to become a lady. These identities lead to the ambivalence Frankie 
experiences as she is unable to decide what she wants or to accept herself as a girl in 
transition (Fine 121). The transition that Frankie experiences and the ambivalence she 
feels about that transition connects her to her own heritage as a Southerner, the member 


of a region in continual transition whose evolution evokes ambivalence in its residents. 
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But Frankie fails to recognize the connection her region offers her, at least at first. 
Instead, she sees herself as “‘a member of nothing in the world” (McCullers 3). She envies 
the soldiers who take leave in the town, for they belong to a cause that provides them a 
community and an identity (23, 24). She envies the girls with whom she used to be 
friends, “and until this summer she had been like a younger member of their crowd,” but 
she is now excluded from the clubhouse they formed without her (12). She extends these 
feelings of alienation to the strangers she watches, commenting to Berenice that “‘you 
walk around and you see all the people. And to me they look loose.’ “Wild, you mean?’ 
‘Oh no!’ she said. ‘I mean you don’t see what joins them up together’” (120). Frankie 
desperately wants to understand how individuals find connection amongst themselves so 
that she can join a community that provides identity and belonging: “She was afraid of 
these things that made her suddenly wonder who she was, and what she was going to be 
in the world” (24). The “violent alienation from society” that Frankie experiences 
includes a separation from her family; her father works nights and sleeps days, leaving 
Frankie alone and without familial connection (Fine 123). She also feels in conflict with 
the law, explaining, “She did things and she got herself in trouble. She broke the law. 
And having once become a criminal, she broke the law again, and then again” (McCullers 
25). Having done little more than carry her father’s gun for shooting practice, steal a 
knife, and experiment with sexuality, Frankie feels that she has broken from yet another 
institution. Her best friend, Evelyn Owen, moved to Florida prior to the start of the novel, 
and Frankie has been excluded from the clubhouse mentioned above, also leaving her 
without friends. So many aspects of Frankie’s life change in her twelfth year that she 


loses her sense of identity at the very point in its formation when she naturally begins 
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searching for it: “This was the summer when Frankie was sick and tired of being Frankie. 
She hated herself, and had become a loafer and a big no-good who hung around the 
summer kitchen” (22). Frankie does belong to a community, as McCullers symbolizes, 
even though Frankie does not realize it. 

Throughout Member, scenes of nature and land represent Frankie’s membership 
in a regional community. First, the land often parallels Frankie’s own emotions. At the 
same time that Frankie undergoes unsettling change, she notices the land undergoing a 
similar process: 

Then the spring of that year had been a long queer season. Things began to 
change and Frankie did not understand this change. After the plain gray 
winter the March winds banged on the windowpanes, and clouds were 
shirred and white on the blue sky. April that year came sudden and still, 
and the green of the trees was a wild bright green. The pale wisterias 
bloomed all over town, and silently the blossoms shattered. There was 
something about the green trees and the flowers of April that made 
Frankie sad. (McCullers 22) 
Even if Frankie remains unaware, the land to which she belongs mimics her growth in its 
own transition and change. Similarly, several descriptions of sunset and twilight parallel 
Frankie’s interim space as an adolescent. These times of between-day-and-dark are 
described as beautiful, soft, curious, and blurred, signaling to readers the value of 
Frankie’s adolescence even as it goes unappreciated by her (111). The land connects 
Frankie to a community more poignantly than it echoes her emotional state by 


transcending identity aspects such as gender and race and allowing her connection with 
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others through regional affiliation. As Frankie wanders the town, she passes people, 
“some known to her and others strangers” with whom she experiences moments of 
connection (54). When she looks at an old African American man driving a wagon down 
the street, “F. Jasmine looked at him, he looked at her, and to the outward appearance that 
was all. But in that glance, F. Jasmine felt between his eyes and her own eyes a new 
unnamable connection, as though they were known to each other—and there even came 
an instant vision of his home field and country roads and quiet dark pine trees as the 
wagon rattled past her on the paved town street. And she wanted him to know her, too” 
(55). An older black male and a younger white female are able to experience a moment of 
connection that hinges on the land they share. His identity to Frankie consists of the land 
from which he comes, a land they have in common as Southerners. Even though Frankie 
feels disconnected from the institutions that used to provide her with an identity, she has 
a community waiting for her to recognize it. 

As McCullers depicts this Southern community, it does demand adherence to 
certain identity boundaries. One example is the gendered identity that a Southern female 
is expected to accept. This identity is never directly stated in the text, but through 
Berenice’s criticisms and Frankie’s own sense of displacement, readers can see that 
Frankie does not yet fit her community’s gender expectations. Frankie dresses as a boy, 
in shorts, an undervest, going barefoot, and cutting her hair like a boy (4). Berenice 
repeatedly comments on Frankie’s dirtiness and tough elbows, and when Frankie does try 
to dress as a woman, Berenice laughs at her appearance. Frankie wants to “be a boy and 
go to the war as a Marine,” but the town, and the southern community it represents, 


“call[s] to her and was now waiting” for her to accept its identity requirements (23, 50). 
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Frankie finds peace only once she does embrace the identity offered by her town. No 
longer calling herself the gender-neutral “Frankie” or the forced “F. Jasmine” to fit with 
Jarvis and Janice, her return to the feminine “Frances” marks emergence from her 
transition. At thirteen, Frances remains far from adulthood, but her childhood dies with 
John Henry’s death from meningitis. Berenice also leaves her employment in Frankie’s 
house, and Hale writes that “to be a mature white southerner meant to leave a love for 
and intimacy with African Americans behind” (118). Berenice’s departure from Frankie’s 
life signals Frankie’s movement toward adulthood as her new distance from African 
Americans begins. Frances accepts her adolescence and is rewarded with a new best 
friend, Mary Littlejohn, as well as a new house in the town’s suburbs (159). Mary 
represents the traditional femininity that the South demands of Frankie; Mary is a girl 
with long braids and “dimpled hands” who sits and discusses art and poetry (160). Mary 
contrasts with the thin, angled, angst-ridden Frankie while also providing her a model 
companion with whom Frankie can identify. Mary’s experience traveling and the mystery 
of her Catholic religion promise Frankie relief from her mundane activities. When the 
text introduces Mary, Frankie is involved in making sandwiches, “cutting them into fancy 
shapes and taking great pains” to complete her domestic task (159). Yet, the novel’s last 
pages express the evolution Frances will continue through her anticipation of Mary’s 
arrival at her house and her last interrupted line with Mary’s arrival (163). 

In Member of the Wedding, McCullers uses Frankie as an adolescent protagonist 
to help McCullers define the South and regional identity as one of connection to a 


regional community as well as ambivalence that results in endless metamorphosis. 
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Although forced to accept a limited gendered identity, once the protagonist does, the new 

Frances retains endless potential. Sarah Gleeson-White argues of McCullers’s fiction, 

the fact that the girls are on the threshold and so ‘unfixed,’ means that they 
promise new configurations of human being in terms of becoming, and so 
resist the strictures of limits. And this resistance, I would argue, is only 
underscored in the context of McCullers’s South, in which modes of 
behavior—particularly gender and racial roles—were so narrowly 
circumscribed and against which McCullers sets up tropes of freakishness, 
gigantism, and flight to describe recalcitrant adolescence. (111) 

Although Frankie initially perceives herself as a freak and attempts flight from her 
town’s community, acceptance of her identity alleviates her frustration and provides her 
with the same kind of potential that the South itself retains. McCullers appears to critique 
the strictures of a Southern identity through a female adolescent who comes to accept that 
very identity, finding peace and belonging through it. And in Frankie readers also receive 
a picture of southern identity: one of ambivalence, transition, restriction, and yet endless 
metamorphosis and potential. 

These three novels represent a larger tendency of Southern novelists to define 
similar characteristics of the Southern region, even though they may not all appear in a 
single text. Various texts demonstrate the following: a value system that emphasizes 
community and religious belief, such as The Color Purple by Alice Walker; race 
conflicts, such as in Albert French’s Billy and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn; a strong 
sense of history, such as Eudora Welty’s The Robber Bridegroom; and a connection to 


place, such as The Rock Cried Out by Ellen Douglas. But some of these characteristics of 
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literary Southern identity are more visible when novels employ an adolescent protagonist 
and the adolescent experiences some of the same emotions that literary Southern 
identities engender such as marginalization and ambivalence toward the self. In the 
particular texts closely analyzed in this chapter, Southern identities include a connection 
to place, as found in McCullers, Murray, and Faulkner; a larger regional community as 
McCullers depicts; the evolution and transition experienced by the region seen in 
McCullers, Murray, and Faulkner; feelings of nostalgia defined as loss and yearning for 
the past as represented by Murray and Faulkner; racial antagonism recognized by Murray 
and Faulkner; marginalization characterized in McCullers and Faulkner; and ambivalence 
as depicted in McCullers and Faulkner. These texts represent how literature both reflects 
and creates a regional identity through their analysis of the South. 

From this analysis, it appears that Southern literature continues to teach that 
Southern identities remain distinct from other American identities. Although the concept 
is contentious and necessitates qualification, literature depicts that people of the same 
American region—regardless of race, gender, or class—share features of their identities 
that set them apart from people of other regions. Scholars such as Lucinda MacKethan 
and Richard Gray rightly claim that the South has fragmented into “castes, classes, and 
communities,” that there is a “plurality of cultures” represented in the region (Gray 
Southern Aberrations 501). Other commentators find individual characteristics of 
Southern culture extending over regional lines. Journalist Peter Applebome, for instance, 
cites examples of spreading religious fervor and conservative politics that are no longer 
contained in the Southern states, and he points to the large number of Northerners that 


now call the South their home. But centrally, he claims that the South’s persistently rich 
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identities have caused the region to be adopted by others. In a nation losing individuality 
to consumerism and technology, the South still offers individualism that America can call 
its own, uniqueness propagated in part by the region’s literature. For Applebome, “the 
South had turned out to be not America’s insular kingdom of the eccentric, forlorn, or 
exotic, but a place that had managed to maintain its identity while also putting its 
fingerprints on almost every aspect of the nation’s soul, from race, to politics, to culture, 
to values” (22). At the same time, the South is also distinctly American as it shares a 
history of slavery, the Civil War and Reconstruction, as well as a national race war, with 
the rest of the country. Nell Irvin Painter reminds, “American slavery was a truly 
American institution, for the enslaved worked from Maine to Texas. Even the Western 
regions in which slavery was illegal discriminated against people of African descent and 
tried to prohibit their entry (84). The difference for the South, then, is that “the south has 
always been identified by its faults” (Woodward 5)" 

From their studies of literature, history, and sociology, scholars of Southern 
culture, such as Edward Ayers, John Beck, and David Potter, have determined a number 
of definable Southern traits. What is important about these descriptions of Southern 
culture, however, is not necessarily the individual traits that can also be discovered in 
disparate communities around the world, but rather, the particular combination of these 
traits that creates a Southerner. In the Encyclopedia of Southern Literature, Mary Ellen 
Snodgrass describes the South’s value system as including a “sense of belonging, 
commitment to family and God, [and] hearty patriotism” (xvii). McCullers, Murray and 
Faulkner offer excellent examples of texts that develop this definition. In discussion of 


Southern identity, however, the region’s history of conflict between races remains 
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central: “To talk about the South is to suggest the Negro; the two collectively, in 
achievement and despair, are irrevocably joined [...] Paradoxically, though the Negro 
became the South’s metaphor for change, he remained the region’s lone constant while 
traditions crumbled” (Davis 14, 26). It is not the work of this project to prove that 
African-American Southerners have experienced a different history and culture than 
white Southerners, as studies such as Black, White, and Southern: Race Relations and 
Southern Culture, 1940 to the Present by David R. Goldfield and Iron Cages: Race and 
Culture in 19th-Century America by Ronald Takaki have already made clear. At the same 
time, the experiences of both blacks and whites in the South are often intertwined as their 
identities greatly depend on their perceived differences from each other. Where 
recognition of a unifying literary Southern experience must account for the different 
experiences between races, so also does recognition account for the intimate ways in 
which those experiences are in conversation. 

One aspect of identity that grew from interactions between blacks and whites, 
particularly interactions through slavery, has consisted of the racial solidarity created 
among Southern whites “in part because planters no longer needed to exploit other 
whites” (Beck 7). Where whites in other regions struggled with social class tensions, 
these clashes were fewer among Southern whites who had a different social group against 
which to amass their energies. Similarly, following Emancipation, southern blacks 
developed a rich cultural tradition of their own in response to their continued segregation 
from white culture. No longer bound in slavery, this community was not integrated into 
the larger social body, forcing it to create a culture of its own, one that might not have 


grown in such depth and fullness had African Americans been absorbed immediately into 
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white culture. Although Southern African Americans and whites experienced different 
histories in the South, although the two races have experienced different lifestyles, and 
although blacks and whites may even feel differently about the region from which they 
come, their identities remain connected and similar in the fact that both groups have 
historically experienced a heightened and very public conflict with the other. These 
conflicts have created parallel Southern cultures between black and white residents, 
solidifying racial tension as a Southern identity trait. Moreover, these parallel cultures 
involve many intersections, since racial identity is hardly a clear-cut matter of distinction, 
as southern codes, such as laws defining people with one-sixteenth African American 
genetic heritage as black, demonstrate. 

Cultural values including religion and feelings of marginalization, however, also 
unite Southern blacks and whites even within this conflict. Where the marginalization of 
Southern whites originates in their defeat in the Civil War, the marginalization of 
Southern blacks originates in their history with slavery. Both races are familiar with 
belonging to a marginalized region of their country. Richard Gray comments on this 
identity trait as it is felt by Southern authors of both races: 

Even within the relatively small world of American literary history, there 
are many examples of those often unspoken assumptions of a cultural 
“center” basic to the language of regionalism: that tendency to accept 
some texts as somehow peripheral, odd or abnormal or strange. But 
perhaps that tendency has found strongest expression, and that language 
its loudest voice, in the acceptance of Southern writing as distinctively 


regional: an acceptance that characterizes many writers from the south 
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themselves as they struggle with the sense of being “other,” writing 
somewhere of and from the margins. (Southern Aberrations 2) 
Part of being Southern is feeling marginalized, as Frankie feels in Member of the 
Wedding, and those feelings are rooted in a conflicted past. Hale comments on how black 
“women knew a doubled oppression of the doubled self” at the turn of the century, and 
that doubled oppression would only be compounded further by other marginalized 
identities such as adolescence and Southernness (33). 

In Southern literature, the South’s past is depicted as one of its most enduring 
characteristics. Cobb argues that a shared past is what most often creates group identity 
(6). The guilt, shame, and embarrassment of the white community, its loss in a war for 
independence, its economic collapse and slow recovery, the contradictions of its beliefs 
and actions all create an inescapable, but often inacceptable past that, even if seemingly 
forgiven, is continually circulating in public memory. The past of pain, shame, loss, and 
debasement of the black community affected many of its members so deeply that the 
scars of these experiences are still passed on through generations. Paul Murphy posits, “A 
culture in inherited. It is communicated as history, which is a master narrative of 
society’s development but also a set of cultural myths, assumptions, and values that 
intercut in complex ways with one’s own personal development” (8).'° An agricultural 
past, a past of frontier survival, and a past based on small rural communities are also 
cultural traits experienced by both races that shape Southern identity, even though they 
are not unique to Southern experience. This past leads to depictions of the South as 
uneducated, poverty-stricken, close-minded, and racist, but also to depictions of beauty, 


freedom, rootedness, loyalty, and warmth. The contrasting nature of the Southern culture 
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often leads to conflicted feelings of individual Southern identity, a “complex 
ambivalence” experienced by many Southerners and represented in many Southern texts 
in regards to the region (Wonham 14). Ambivalence regarding both the extraordinary 
horror the region contained and the extraordinary love the region engenders is one of the 
central traits of the Southern identity. As we have seen, it is often this contradictory trait 
that Southern authors explore in literature of the region. 

But another trait of literary Southern identities is the Southern character’s passion 
for land and connection to place. Southern identity in this regard includes a feeling of 
belonging to the earth on which one lives, a heritage and ancestry that is carried in the 
soil through generations of men and women. Southern soil often appears in texts as a 
character who absorbs the actions of those who live on it, carrying the consequences of 
those actions through history. Richard Gray points to Alice Walker and Margaret 
Mitchell who “give voice to the sense of being rooted in a dear, particular place and, with 
that, a feeling for the past that is part of their earth and therefore a part of them” 
(Southern Aberrations 498). Accordingly, after war ravages the O’ Haras’ plantation, 
Scarlett looks at her family’s land as the narrator relates, “Her love for this land with its 
softly rolling hills of bright-red soil, this beautiful red earth that was blood colored, 
garnet, brick dust, vermilion, which so miraculously grew green bushes starred with 
white puffs, was one part of Scarlett which did not change when all else was changing. 
Nowhere else in the world was there land like this” (413). Land, nature, place—all are a 
part of the construction of the South that allows its residents order, peace, and a closeness 


to God. 
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An avenue of access to these Southern identity traits is through the region’s 
literature. Inheriting identities that were birthed in the past and continue to change, 
Southerners can find reflections of themselves through their literature. These reflections 
may not all appear in a single text, but the larger body of Southern literature provides a 
composite of Southern identities. This regional identity is artfully shaped by each 
Southern author, just as Southern history has been created, in part, by authors. This is 
why Michael Kreyling calls Southern literature a “culture product, or ‘artefact,’” 
consisting of “an amalgam of literary history, interpretive traditions, and a canon” (ix). 
By studying Southern literature, scholars can find representations of Southern identities 
as the authors of those texts imagine them to be. Regardless of whether those identities 
are historically or currently true, they peceiie part of the South’s legacy through their 
fixture in literature. Certainly, Southern authors have a stake in the identities they create 
and reflect in their texts, but authors of other regions similarly reinforce certain 
stereotypes for the maintenance of their own identities. MacKethan explains, “C. Vann 
Woodward calls it a ‘freakishly romantic turn of Northern fancy’ that wanted to enshrine 
the Old South as America’s golden age, and this tendency of northern readers, when 
combined with the southern writer’s eager impulse to glorify and justify Dixie, produced 
the grand dream of a southern Arcady and allowed it more attention and respect than it 
had ever known in antebellum times” (8). This white vision of the Old South ensures that 
the South remains a place apart. David Jansson calls regional divide in America a case of 
‘“fnternal orientalism” in which the South allows the rest of the nation to consign its 
negative traits to a definable space in opposition to which to define itself (qtd. in Cobb 3). 


Just as Europe once needed an Orient against whom to define itself, so too does America 
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need a South, and consistently, the South has gladly accepted that challenge. Yet, it was 
not the South who claimed a regional identity for itself; instead, “regional self- 
consciousness was yet another category in which the nation’s southernmost states seemed 
to lag behind its northernmost” (Cobb 18). Originally, the North othered the South with 
the purpose of self-identification, but contemporary Southern literature often continues to 
distinguish the region as distinctive and marginalized. 

By considering Southern literature, readers may discover a layered depiction of 
Southern identities that establishes bridges between other types of identities, such as 
those created by class, gender, and racial distinctions. Such texts as Faulkner’s, Murray’s, 
and McCullers’s, that employ adolescent protagonists to examine Southern identity, often 
draw parallels between an adolescent identity formation process and the identity 
formation process that many Southerners experience as they deal with conflicting 
emotions concerning their regional heritage. For an adult audience, then, Southern 
identity includes strong attachment to place, pain associated with transition, feelings of 
nostalgia for the phase left behind, unrest between races, and ambivalence caused by love 


of place and hatred of that place’s past. 
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CHAPTER V 
“REMEMBER, IT’S JUST A PLACE, AND PLACES DON’T REALLY OWN 
PEOPLE, DO THEY?”: SOUTHERN IDENTITY IN ADOLESCENT LITERATURE 

Southern literature intended by its authors for an adult audience often aims to 
define Southern identity at the same time that it wrestles with characters’ acceptance of 
the past and considers possibilities for the region’s future. When this regional literature 
intended for adults introduces an adolescent protagonist, the author commonly forges 
connections between the South and the adolescent life stage, creating parallels in such 
experiences as valuing community and dealing with ambivalence and transition. Just as 
adolescents spend time searching for ethnocultural communities to join in literature 
written for them, as discussed in Chapter One, so do many Southerners value the regional 
community offered in much Southern literature. Just as adolescents must deal with 
feelings of ambivalence concerning their loyalties, their relationships to their bodies, and 
their parents’ cultural systems, so too do many Southerners struggle to understand their 
simultaneous love and hatred for their region. Because adolescent characters are depicted 
in a period of transition between childhood and adulthood, Southern literature with 
adolescent protagonists may portray the South as also existing in a state of transition 
between its old traditions and the future culture that younger generations will practice. 

When the intended readership of Southern literature shifts, the goals of these texts 


and the ways in which the texts function also shift. Adolescent Southern literature 
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contributes to a definition of the South, just as adult Southern literature does, but this 
definition now exists for a younger readership, who are often still in the process of 
deciding how to identify themselves. In addition to helping its audience accept and 
understand the feelings they have for the South, as adult Southern literature often does, 
much adolescent literature seeks to teach young readers how to feel about the South and 
how to enact a Southern identity. This body of contemporary texts encourages certain 
regional attitudes, such as love of land and community, and more modern texts 
discourage other attitudes, such as racism and exclusiveness. Thus, some authors of 
adolescent Southern texts demonstrate to readers how to react to Southerness by 
representing both moratorium and young adult concerns through adolescent characters. 
The central questions of this chapter, therefore, are as follows: What does 
Southern identity look like when it is represented for an adolescent audience? Does this 
identity change in definition or emphasis when offered to individuals who are still 
searching for communities to join? How have representations of Southern identity 
changed over time in adolescent novels? To answer these questions, I will consider seven 
Southern texts marketed to adolescents: Summer of My German Soldier (1973) by Bette 
Greene, Home Before Dark (1976) by Sue Ellen Bridgers, The Land (2001) by Mildred 
Taylor, A Heart Divided (2004) by Cherie Bennett and Jeff Gottesfeld, Copper Sun 
(2006) by Sharon M. Draper, Spelldown: The Big-Time Dreams of a Small-Town Word 
Whiz (2007) by Karon Luddy, and Tennyson (2008) by Lesley M.M. Blume. I have 
chosen these texts based on two criteria: they demonstrate a range in implied readership 
and a range in authorial ideology, as expressed through the text, in persuading adoption 


or rejection of a Southern identity. The discussion of these texts is organized 
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chronologically to determine how depictions of the South for adolescents have changed 
from the mid-70s to the present. These adolescent texts differ from Southern children’s 
literature in demonstrating my working definition of adolescent literature, literature that 
directly represents a character’s entry into moratorium. They also represent Southern 
literature, not by the regional affiliation of the authors, but based on the setting of the 
narrative. These seven texts necessarily portray a range of artistic skill, but the 
representation of Southern identities is present regardless of the text’s literary value. 
Finally, my examination in this chapter remains focused on textual definitions of 
Southerners as they are created for an adolescent audience. 

The ratio of black to white protagonists discussed in this chapter is representative 
of the larger body of Southern adolescent literature in which books written for a white 
adolescent far outnumber those Southern texts written for black adolescents. In 1965, 
Nancy Larrick brought to the nation’s attention a lack of books written for African- 
American children in her article for the Saturday Review, "The All-White World of 
Children’s Books.” She points to the dearth of black characters as well as the supporting 
roles that black characters play when they are present in children’s literature (Sims 2), 
Southern children’s literature certainly reflects the trend that Larrick noted. Explanations 
for this imbalance include historical recognition that the 1950s and 1960s saw books 
published that sought to develop the social consciences of white children as well as 
awareness that most African American children’s and adolescent texts focus on Northern 
urban experiences (Sims 6, Foster 36). The children’s book market has seen an increase 
in literature for African-American readers since Larrick’s article in 1965, but as Frances 


Smith Foster explains, “The publication of literature for children by African-Americans, 
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while included in the first spring of literary outpourings and never totally ceasing, has not 
been a continuous stream but one of spurts and dribbles. It is not that artistic interest or 
abilities come in floods or droughts but that the flow of publications is also controlled by 
economic, political, and social factors” (35). My own study has found the same to be 
true: there still exists a lack of African-American adolescent literature that takes place in 
the South; less than a quarter of the books I discovered considered the Southern African- 
American experience.” Rather than balance the texts I discuss in this chapter to reflect the 
larger body of Southern adolescent literature inaccurately, I have chosen to consider texts 
based on their use of different narrative methods of acculturation. 
Summer of My German Soldier 

Most rare among Southern adolescent fiction is the book addressed to Southerners 
with the purpose of convincing those readers to reject a Southern identity. Bette Greene’s 
1973 novel, Summer of My German Soldier represents the three texts I found that attempt 
to accomplish this purpose. In this book, twelve-year-old Patty Bergen befriends a 
German prisoner of war, Anton, who she hides above her family’s detached garage once 
he escapes a prison camp. Patty suffers the physical and verbal abuse of her parents, 
internalizing their displeasure and failing to live up to their or her own expectations for 
herself. When Anton is killed in New York wearing Patty’s father’s shirt, Patty is 
discovered for helping him and sent to live in a girl’s reform school. Only her family’s 
African-American maid, Ruth, empathizes with Patty and remains her friend even after 
Ruth’s dismissal from employment in the Bergen household. 

Patty seems a naive young lady at times, such as when she refuses to believe that 


her town would break the local Chinese grocer’s plate-glass window as a message to 
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leave town. She ponders, “All I know is that if Mr. Lee had been Japanese, then it might 
have made more sense. Anyway, there’s probably a simple logical explanation. It 
couldn’t be what I think” (Greene 23). Patty knows the truth and yet cannot reconcile that 
truth with the meanness of the act. Although Patty is a member of this community in 
Arkansas, she does not understand the blindness of its prejudice. The events of the story 
begin to teach her this lesson, and she loses some innocence in the process. Positioned at 
the cusp of her initiation into adulthood, Patty can still play with local boys in the street 
while experiencing her first feelings of love. Once Patty has hidden Anton in her family 
garage, she visits with him often, feeding him and learning from him. This relationship 
deepens for Patty as she realizes that she feels strongly for him: “Why did I have to find 
him? How could I endure losing him?” (121). Patty begins wrestling with these serious 
emotions which culminate in her grief at Anton’s death. Her introduction to love and 
death force her to grow up more quickly. 

An adolescent decision of Patty’s that is not difficult for her to make is that she 
desires an identity separate and different from that of her parents. Patty feels that she is 
unable to please either parent, regardless of how hard she tries, and she is both physically 
and emotionally repelled from her abusive father. Her mother is a weak character with no 
control over her husband and far too much interest in her and her daughters’ appearances. 
Patty still feels loyalty to her family, however, and does not realize the depth of her anger 
until a conversation when Anton asks her if she likes her father. Patty responds, “‘Oh, 
well, I guess — Then the image came. The image of his thin, rabid face. ‘I guess I don’t 
too much. No, I don’t like him.’ That was the first time I had even thought anything like 


that myself” (Greene 132). Patty begins to wonder how she could choose between her 
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father and Anton if one had to be sacrificed, but she decides against her father when she 
begins to plan to run away with Anton. As she watches her parents at dinner, Patty thinks, 
“It’s not even a contest leaving you, dear Father. I know it will be difficult for you, 
deciding what to tell people, but will you miss me? And what about you, Mother? Will I 
miss you? And do you love me? I only know for sure that we’ ve never liked each other. 
Anyway it’ll be easier loving you from a distance” (149). These thoughts are deeply 
complicated for a girl who thinks she cannot control her own behavior, but the thoughts 
represent Patty’s moratorium. Once she realizes that she cannot identify herself with her 
family any longer, she begins to question what other options exist for her. 

Greene’s novel takes place in Jenkinsville, Arkansas, a small town and 
community that Patty describes as culturally Southern. Patty tells readers that the town is 
choosing street names, an unnecessary exercise, according to her, for “everybody knows 
where everybody else lives. And if you’re worrying about a stranger coming into town, 
well, all he’d have to do is ask. People in this town are friendly and that’s the truth” (52- 
53). That’s the truth as Patty experiences it as a privileged white female. There remains a 
lot about Patty’s environment that she does not understand, but that readers are expected 
to notice. From Ruth’s perspective, Jenkinsville is representative of a larger racist country 
whose friendliness does not extend to blacks.* When Anton tells her that Germany’s 
“politics and hearts [...] give us the trouble,” she responds, “It ain’t only in your country, 
Mr. Reiker, no, sir! We’ ve got plenty bad hearts right here in America” (139). Grace Hale 
explains that “the white home became a central site for the production and reproduction 
of racial identity precisely because it remained a space of integration within an 


increasingly segregated world,” and Hale points to Lillian Smith’s argument that white 
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homes are where children learn of racial difference (94). Ruth’s comment and Anton’s 
presence extend Greene’s comparison of the American South to Nazi Germany. In 
Greene’s nuanced text, readers are introduced to kind Germans and anti-racist 
Southerners. The similarities between the geographical spaces are fairly explained as 
dependent upon political beliefs rather than inborn characteristics. 

Patty begins the novel with a positive perspective of her home. But Greene uses 
Patty’s, and implied readers’, naivety to teach about the South’s dangerous prejudices. 
When Patty finds herself interested in Anton after meeting him at her father’s general 
store, she confides in her friend Edna Louise: “‘A German prisoner!’ repeated Edna 
Louise. ‘That’s almost as bad as going out with a nigger!’ Repelled by the comparison, I 
shouted, ‘It isn’t!’” (Greene 55). The strong feelings that Edna Louise has against men 
who committed atrocities against a race of people is compared in this exchange to both 
girls’ prejudices against the black race. Greene comments here on a chain of prejudice 
from the Nazis against the Jews, to the Americans against the Nazis, to the Americans 
against blacks. Even as white Southerners perceive themselves as justified in their horror 
at the Nazis’ cruelty, they remain blind to their own subjugation of a race. Anton 
continues this comparison in a conversation he and Patty have about her father: 

Was he making a comparison between Hitler and my father? “Do 
you think my father is like that? Like Hitler?” 

Anton looked thoughtful. “Cruelty is after all cruelty, and the 
difference between the two men may have more to do with their degrees 
of power than their degrees of cruelty. One man is able to affect millions 


and the other only a few. Would your father’s cruelty cause him to crush a 
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weak neighboring state? Or would the Fiihrer’s cruelty cause him to beat 
his own daughter? Doesn’t it seem to you that they both need to inflict 
pain?” (134) 
The conversation between these two characters considers whether there is such a thing as 
degrees of prejudice. Just as the novel suggests that readers question their own hatred for 
an entire German generation, so does it represent the similarities between atrocities 
committed by the two nations. 

Greene further complicates her representation of racism in the varied nationalities 
she gives her characters. Patty is not just a white Southerner; she is Jewish with Russian 
grandparents and a second set of grandparents from Luxembourg. These complicated 
ethnic identities further Greene’s commentary by representing how prejudice comes from 
many places, and to create white Southern characters from eastern Europe would only 
encourage readers to develop a new prejudice against those white Southerners. Instead, 
Greene displays racism occurring in and between many types of ethnic and religious 
groups." 

Patty is clearly not like most of the other Southerners in Jenkinsville. She fails to 
understand their behavior, and even when she tries, is unable to fit in with her own 
behavior (Greene 9, 28), her dress (18), and her religion (58). In fact, even though she 
unconsciously enacts moments of racism when with her friends, Patty would actually 
choose to belong to a victimized group over a prejudiced one. For instance, Patty remains 
deeply interested in Nigger Bottoms, an area of town in which she is not allowed. She 
even wishes “to be black for a while so that I could enter into the other Jenkinsville” (21). 


Patty recognizes that empathy is necessary for constructive relationships between races, 
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and she presents the idea that both black and white residents can claim Southern 
identities. These attitudes differentiate her from the Southerners around her. In fact, she 
chooses Anton over her family, resolving her moratorium process, when she decides she 
wants to accompany him in his return to Germany. One of the reasons for this desire is 
Patty’s stubbornness. When she thinks of the Mississippi River and remembers the many 
people who have died trying to swim across it, she is convinced that she could beat the 
river: “The secret is in absolutely refusing to let the river beat you down. If I had to, I'd 
measure my progress in inches. One more inch I’ ve swum—one less inch to swim. Once 
you know the secret, then nobody’s river can bring you down” (28). This metaphor 
compares the strength of a river’s current to the strength of a community’s cultural 
beliefs, and Patty strongly believes in fighting against those currents with which she 
disagrees. 

Patty’s father is most responsible for the stubbornness of his daughter and for 
turning her away from the very precepts he desires to instill in her. Instead of her own 
parents, Patty turns to Ruth for a mother figure, and Ruth teaches Patty of acceptance and 
kindness. When Patty looks at Ruth, she sees “there between her neck and shoulders was 
the warm cove where a head could lie and rest. And there I would be home. Home safe” 
(Greene 67). When Patty angers her father, however, “only one foot advanced before a 
hand tore across my face, sending me into total blackness [...] The pain was almost 
tolerable when a second blow crashed against my cheek, continuing down with deflected 
force to my shoulder” (68-69). His repeated abuse characterizes him as a violent, hateful 


man, although he maintains a respected role in the community. Patty’s father represents 
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the problem of patriarchal authority that transcends region and country. He acts as a 
fascist, while Anton, the “Nazi,” does not. 

Greene may not intend to increase prejudice against Southerners, but she also 
does not depict the South in a positive light. Writing for a Southern audience, Greene 
encourages readers to reject the identity that many have inherited, for even a close 
community, in her novel, is a dangerous thing. Patty’s own rejection of her family’s 
culture causes her to be sent to a school for juvenile delinquents, ostracized and disowned 
by her family. As a Southern character, Patty represents the option for Southerners to 
reject racism—.it is possible. Doing so, however, may cause ejection from the regional 
community. At the same time, in 1973, the South was grappling with racism in a different 
way than more contemporary novels reflect. Although the 1970s were a turning point in 
the South’s national image, Martin Luther King Jr. had been assassinated only five years 
before publication of Greene’s novel. While ejection from a Southern community may no 
longer be the necessary outcome for non-prejudiced Southerners, Greene may want 
Southern adolescents to rethink their regional identities, although recognizing the risk in 
doing so. 

Home Before Dark 

Like Greene’s Summer, Sue Ellen Bridgers wrote Home Before Dark (1976) for 
Southern adolescents, a regional audience, and she similarly does not attempt to convince 
readers to embrace a Southern identity. Instead, Bridgers emphasizes that belonging to a 
certain place is more important than where that place happens to be. Where Greene 
demonstrates the sameness of people and places, Bridgers valorizes identification with 


one specific place. In Home Before Dark, fourteen-year-old Stella Mae Willis settles 
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down with her family on her dad’s home farm after spending her childhood traveling 
between picking stations. Living in a tenant house down the road from her aunt and 
uncle’s home, Stella begins exploring relationships with boys (Rodney and Toby), faces 
her mother’s death, and learns that she can claim a place-based identity no matter where 
she lives. Meanwhile, her dad, James Earl, marries local store-owner Maggie, and starts a 
new town life for his younger three children. Through an array of focalizers, Bridgers 
shows how important home is regardless of gender or class. 

Stella represents a typical adolescent in her new experiences with dating and love 
as she bounces between her fun relationship with town-resident Rodney and her seriously 
emotional relationship with farmhand Toby. She struggles to understand what love means 
and to weigh its importance in contrast to the light flirtatious relationships that other boys 
offer. This psychological confusion is mirrored in the confusing nature of her changing 
body. Where such new garments as bras constrict and structure her appearance, she 
perceives the garment as a freeing agent in its representation of growing up (Bridgers 79). 
Meanwhile, the text provides Stella and female readers three identity options among 
Southern women who serve as mother figures for Stella. These textual options also stand 
as Stella’s identity options as she enters moratorium. Stella’s biological mother, Mae, 
before her untimely death, allows Stella to discover who she is without guidance or 
demands. Stella watches her mother and recognizes in her a dependence on Stella’s father 
that reveals Mae’s fearfulness, and Stella also pushes mightily against Mae’s wanderlust. 
When a lightning bolt strikes Mae down, Stella fails to grieve visibly, but instead focuses 
on Mae’s decent into the ground where Stella knows she will have to stay in one place 


forever. 
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Stella’s Aunt Anne offers her a second Southern female identity option. Anne is 
the mode! of a perfect housewife who has always desired a child and finally discovers she 
is pregnant after Stella’s family arrives at the farm. Anne takes Stella under her wing, 
even before Mae’s death, teaching Stella feminine tasks and the culture of traditional 
Southern women. Stella responds much more positively to Anne’s attention because 
Anne represents for her a stable identity anchored in a particular place. Finally, Stella’s 
father, James Earl, remarries following Mae’s death, and Stella’s new stepmother, 
Maggie, offers her one more female role model. Maggie is a storeowner who lives in a 
large comfortable house in town. She centers her life on commerce and material wealth 
even while she recognizes her own loneliness and seeks to share her life with James Earl. 
Maggie has a place that she desperately wants to fill with a family, the exact opposite 
feeling of the drifter Mae. Yet Stella initially resists Maggie for she is afraid to leave the 
family home she has gained once James Earl settled on the farm. It is not until she 
accepts that someone else’s home can also become her home that she is willing to join 
her family and the newly-married couple. Stella’s exploration and experimentation with 
each of the lifestyles that these three mother figures represents constitutes her moratorium 
stage and helps her decide which woman best fits her identity. 

Although serving as the protagonist, Stella’s perspective is only one of many 
portrayed in Home Before Dark. The third person narrator often jumps between focalizers 
with only a space between paragraphs to signal the shift. The number of stories and 
viewpoints permits Bridgers to examine a wider range of identity characteristics rooted in 
Southern culture. As Stella works to decide if she would rather live alone in her own 


home or with her family in another’s home, other characters also express the importance 
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of family and community in this Southern town. For instance, James Earl’s brother, 
Newt, who remained on the family farm even when James Earl left to travel the South, 
confides to James Earl, “you went out and got married and got them children, and you’re 
responsible for ’em. But then I started seeing something. All the time, I’ve loved you. 
And now I love them all, even Mae who can’t look me in the face to this day, because 
they’re yours and you’re mine and together we’re all that’s left of the Willises” (Bridgers 
86). Home is defined in Bridgers’s text as the place where one’s family lives, as Stella 
realizes when she lives apart from her family. Where Patty realizes she does not want to 
identify herself by her family and leaves, Stella realizes the opposite: her family belongs 
to a very specific place. 

Bridgers also treats the impact that land and nature have on Southern identities 
through several of the characters. Mae’s death by lightning strike is brought about by 
personified nature: “Outside the sky moved slowly, still exhausted from the storm [...] 
But flowing with the current that killed Mae Willis, [Toby] sensed there must be reviving 
strength too” (92). Mae is taken by nature and returned to nature with her burial, 
experiencing an intimacy with the land that James Earl considers as he farms: “Soon 
Stella and William would be in school, and he would be doing whatever had to be done— 
more than likely digging potatoes, feeling the earth growing chill in his hands and his 
fingernails filthy with the rich soil of his home—now Mae’s home, too” (106). Even the 
characters who seek to escape the lure of place, such as Mae, find in Bridgers’s version of 
the South that nature does not permit disassociation. 

But the central emphasis in Home Before Dark is on the value of belonging to a 


specific place. When Stella first arrives at her new home, its flora feels foreign to her 
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because she defines home by its nature: “The thick green, leafy tobacco plants seemed 
foreign to her. It was a dry, dusty jungle without the sweet citrus smell or the low open 
space of bean fields that meant home to her” (Bridgers 9). James Earl, on the other hand, 
experiences a homecoming as he recognizes the land from which he came: “The house, 
the land, the tenants who farmed it, the very air he breathed was home to James Ear! [...] 
It’s like I’ve been moving and standing still all these years, he thought. But now I’m 
home, and that counts for something. Tenant wages or not, I’d rather be in this dirt than 
anywhere else I’ ve been” (20, 21). In this novel, place has meaning and significance even 
apart from the people who inhabit that space. Returning to the soil, plants, and even air of 
his youth, James Earl’s body responds to feelings of belonging in ways that Stella cannot 
yet understand. By the end of the novel, however, Stella realizes that this landscape is her 
home as well because of the legacy of her ancestors. She explains to Maggie, “That land 
out there belonged to us no matter what anyone said. Daddy was born to it, and I was 
born to Daddy: so the land and the house were mine. They truly belonged to me, and I 
belonged to them, like I had known the house and land long before and had somehow 
forgotten about them for a while” (173). Stella tries to verbalize something that has been 
passed down to her even though she had never experienced the place before. The land 
claims this family through a sense of belonging, rather than land that the characters 
simply work, and it represents Stella’s home as well as James Earl’s even though their 
initial reactions to it differ drastically. Stella initially thinks that her sense of belonging 
originates in the house that she finally gets to inhabit after her long years of living out of 


the family’s car. But she realizes that her home is the land and the people she loves that 
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come from the same place she does. This realization signals the end of her moratorium 
phase as she moves into identity achievement. 

Maggie introduces Stella to her new room in Maggie’s house once Stella agrees to 
move with her family, and Maggie tries to comfort her by saying, “You don’t have to be 
afraid of this room [...] Remember, it’s just a place, and places don’t really own people, 
do they?” (Bridgers 174). When Stella arrives at Maggie’s house to stay, however, “the 
door was flung open and, as the house’s warmth slammed into her with arms and legs and 
milky breath, she could hear the house itself saying, ‘We’re here’” (176). These final 
lines of the novel prove Maggie wrong: places can own people if the people allow them 
to. When Stella chooses to belong in this house, the house welcomes her home, 
personified as a character who embraces her and warms her. The location of the house is 
never named; readers are only told that James Earl meets Mae in Florida and that they 
travel through Georgia and South Carolina to reach the tobacco fields of James Earl’s 
home. North Carolina is the likeliest location for the action to take place, but the specific 
location is not important to Bridgers. What matters is the sense of place rather than the 
particular place itself. The novel is Southern and many Southern themes are discussed, as 
listed above, but outsiders to the region could access this text’s message and apply it to 
their own locations just as easily as Southerners could. Bridgers attempts to construct a 
place that transcends age and gendered identities, as represented in the multiplicity of her 
focalizers, but this place-based identity does not necessitate a Southern identity. Although 
Greene’s 1973 novel disparages the South, Bridgers’s 1976 novel finds a way to accept 
the South as home through identification with the local. Just three years later, Home’s 


publication coincided with Jimmy Carter’s presidential election, the first time in over a 
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century that a resident of the Deep South had won the presidency (Rubin 38). The 1970s 
also saw a shift in the South’s marketing from Dixie or the Sunny South to the Sun Belt: 
“The success of the civil rights movement combined with the burgeoning prosperity of 
the South and the election of a southerner to the presidency in 1976 inaugurated a vogue 
of southern chic in the late 1970s” (Murphy 213). This improved regional identity may 
have begun appearing in the South’s adolescent literature in such texts as Home Before 
Dark. 
The Land 

Mildred Taylor’s The Land (2001), prequel to Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry 
(1976), similarly addresses a Southern adolescent audience without emphasizing regional 
identity. Instead, Taylor focuses on other kinds of identity options, primarily those 
relating to local land and race. This focus, however, indicates that a regional identity does 
not necessitate exploration or consideration, and the focus still contributes to a definition 
of Southern identities for an adolescent audience. In this story of Cassie Logan’s 
grandfather, Paul-Edward Logan is the son of a black slave and a white slave owner. He 
is born following the Civil War and his mother’s emancipation. Growing up on his 
father’s land, Paul eats at his father’s table, learns to read, write, and figure alongside his 
white brothers, and enjoys the protection of his father’s social status. This childhood does 
not prepare Paul, however, for the difficult lessons he learns in adolescence when he 
realizes that only his mother’s race defines him in post-Civil War America. Paul leaves 
his father’s land in Georgia to discover his own identity in lumber yards and the 
carpentry business where he slowly and painfully builds a life for himself as a land- 


owning black man. 
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The identity that Paul cultivates revolves around two central themes: race and 
land. Responsible for Paul’s race, Paul’s family and its legacy play important roles in 
Taylor’s novel. In fact, Taylor places the Logan family tree on a paratextual page at the 
opening of the novel, preceding even her own autobiographical Note to the Reader. 
Taylor expects readers to be familiar with Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry, as is 
demonstrated through references to Paul’s legacy and the backstories of familiar 
characters from Roll of Thunder. This novel about the same family provides further 
insight into the Logan family’s history, emphasizing the importance of family and the 
inheritance family establishes for younger generations. The family tree page is then 
followed by Taylor’s A Note to the Reader in which she exposes her own family’s role in 
the Logan stories, as the Logan family is “based on my family” (n.pag.). The placement 
of the Logan family tree, followed by discussion of Taylor’s family as it is represented by 
the Logan family, followed by the Logan story, interweaves two family histories and 
legacies in complicated webs that portray Taylor’s value of family and the role it has in 
shaping identity. Taylor further expresses the role of family through Paul’s voice in the 
Epilogue, in which Paul explains that his purpose in recording his life is “to pass these 
things on” (366). Through this statement, readers access one of Taylor’s reasons for 
family’s importance—younger generations receive the stories of their elders as a part of 
their own stories. Passing on family history ensures the continuation of family pride and 
connects younger members in a meaningful chain of events. 

Family passes on more than stories, however, as Paul Logan demonstrates. The 
son of a white man and a black woman, Paul experiences a complicated racial legacy. As 


a child, Paul must fight black characters because of his light skin and his father’s 
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whiteness, and he does so willingly. Paul responds to another black child’s reminder of 
Paul’s father’s race by claiming, “they’ ve no right to judge me because of who my daddy 
is. 'm not ashamed of who I am, and I’m not ashamed of my daddy!” (Taylor 40). Yet 
Paul quickly learns that he is “a part of two families” rather than a single integrated 
family (46). His racial legacy is one that keeps him separated from both races at the same 
time that he belongs to both, and he blames his parents for their relationship because it 
places Paul in such a difficult identity position. 

Taylor represents the difficulty of having two racial legacies through the prejudice 
that African-American and white characters express. Paul’s mother, initially having been 
forced into a relationship with her owner and then later coming to love him and nurturing 
that relationship, explains that the black community “faulted her” for her position, even 
when she had not been given a choice (54). Paul’s sister Cassie explains that the black 
community in Atlanta “weren’t accepting of me because I was too white” (63). And Paul 
himself explains to his white brother, “white folks don’t think I’m as good as you are, and 
there’re some colored folks think I think I’m better than they are” (56). This lonely 
position between races instigates Paul’s moratorium as he attempts to choose between the 
two families to which he belongs. 

At first, Paul experiments with switching between racial identities as needed; he 
explores both racial identity options. In a conversation with Mitchell, a boy who taunts 
Paul for his white blood, Paul explains the importance of learning to read and write by 
saying, “it’s something worth knowing [...] most white folks don’t want us knowing 
how, ’cause once we do know, we can learn all sorts of things white folks know” (Taylor 


16). In this exchange, Paul identities himself as black through the personal pronoun “we,” 
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which refers to Mitchell, who appears to be entirely African-American, as well as 
himself. Years later, when Paul and Mitchell face angry white men, Paul passes for white 
in an attempt to save himself and Mitchell. His success represents an option to align 
himself with either race, but he decides to identify himself as black and refuses ever again 
to pass as a white man. This decision follows from an understanding of the nation’s 
refusal to accept him as white, but it also follows from a personal desire to choose his 
race himself. 

At the same time that Paul chooses to identify himself as black, he also chooses 
not to identify himself by people, even by his own family. This identification option has 
proven only to bring him confusion and isolation, leading to Paul’s primary identity 
position: one based on land. The novel’s title reflects the importance of land to Paul and 
to subsequent generations of the Logan family, as land, specifically Southern land, 
establishes an identity for Taylor’s characters that includes—rather than excluding and 
diminishing—the complications caused by identity based on people groups. Paul grows 
up loving his father’s beautiful land and planning to remain on that land for the duration 
of his life (35). As he matures, however, he begins to realize that the land will never 
belong to him; it is one portion of his white family’s legacy that he will never inherit. 
And yet his love for land may have been an inherited characteristic of Paul’s. In a 
conversation with his father, Paul refers to his Native American grandfather, reflecting on 
the fact that his grandfather’s people were the first to own Southern land. Paul’s father 
responds, “That’s a fact [...] Maybe that’s where you get part of your love for the land” 
(42). Even if Paul cannot inherit his family’s land, he is left with the love for that land, 


passed down through generations. 
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This desire becomes Paul’s driving force: 

What I wanted was land. I wanted land like my daddy’s. In a way, I 

suppose, I was driven by the thought of having land of my own. In my 

early years, before I truly realized my two worlds, I had figured that ’'d 

always live on my daddy’s land, that my daddy’s land would be mine and 

I'd always be a part of it. When I discovered that wouldn’t be, I created 

my own land in my mind. I knew that land was what I had to have. (142) 
Having accepted that identity based on family or race can be emotionally devastating, 
Paul focuses on his love for land to provide a basis for his identity. Land becomes such 
an inherent part of Paul that when he sees a certain parcel of Mississippi land for the first 
time, “I can’t explain it, but that land just drew me to it, like I belonged there” (176). Paul 
has never seen this land before, and he does not come from Mississippi, but the pasture, 
forest, and pond touch a deep part of him: “it touched my soul,” as he puts it, identifying 
him and his life goal (325). Nell Irvin Painter claims, “the ability of the Southern black 
minority to buy their own farms represents an enormous achievement, for their parents 
and grandparents had entered freedom virtually penniless” (133). Even though Paul 
would have a place on his father’s land if he so desired, he accomplishes Painter’s 
“enormous achievement” against the efforts of white neighbors because that achievement 
is also a defense of the identity he has chosen. 

Stella’s association with southern land can also be seen in Taylor’s novel, and 

these two identity characteristics or options for Paul, race and land, also serve to define 
the South in Taylor’s novel. As Paul knows well, the South is a place of beauty. He 


narrates, 
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All around me was emerald green, and above that, God’s own bluest skies, 
blessed only with two or three perfect rolls of pillow-like clouds. A 
meadow lay all around me and a forest of longleaf pine dotted with oak 
and hickory circled the meadow. Gazing from the slope where I sat beside 
the rock, I felt I was sitting where God Himself must have once sat and 
been pleased with himself. (Taylor 159) 
The beauty of Southern land draws Paul closer to God, provides an opportunity to 
identify himself in relation to place and ownership, and establishes a legacy that 
eventually reaches Cassie Logan and the lessons her father teaches her about land 
ownership in Roll of Thunder and The Song of the Trees. But as Paul also experiences, 
the South is a racist place following the Civil War. Neither the black community nor the 
white community will embrace Paul entirely, and he faces repeated setbacks in his 
attempts to own land due to social constructions of his race. For instance, when he seeks 
a bank loan, Paul is told that only a “Yankee” would be willing to sell him land in the 
first place, and certainly a Southerner would never extend him credit (345). Paul’s fight 
against racism and love for Southern land represent the ambivalence of a Southern 
identity. Paul never considers leaving the South, and the novel makes clear that racism is 
a characteristic of the entire nation at this time, but certainly the South still engenders 
contrasting emotions among such characters as Pau]. His response is to retreat to 
isolation, keeping mostly to himself until his marriage at the end of the novel. By 
establishing his identity through one of the positive characteristics of his region—the love 


for this land which is so compelling and beautiful—Paul resolves this ambivalence as 
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much as he can by ostracizing himself from Southern community rather than fleeing it as 
Patty decides to do. 

Taylor establishes the likelihood that ambivalence will continue in this place 
through her younger characters. In particular, Wade Jamison, a white adolescent who 
grows into the lawyer Mr. Jamison in Roll of Thunder, spends time helping Paul and 
Mitchell clear land in their efforts to own that land. Wade’s father, Charles, explains 
why: “Wade’s been coming up feeling like folks are folks, and he’s wanting to make 
some amends. I’m not feeling the same. What’s done is done [...] But I’m respecting my 
boy and his feelings, and I’m learning from him, just as I learned from my daddy” 
(Taylor 268-69). Charles explains that Wade feels badly that his family has owned slaves, 
and he wants to make restitution for the legacy that he has inherited. Wade contrasts the 
young Harlan Granger who makes repeated racist remarks and, once seeing Wade 
helping Paul, comments, “Thought the Jamisons were supposed to be quality folks” 
(269). There may be some hope for younger generations of white men such as Wade, but 
the Harlans also remain part of the South, continuing the region’s history of racism. At 
the turn of the twenty-first century, Taylor defines a South of beauty and racism, of 
ambivalence, and of hope. This definition surfaces through the text even while Taylor 
does not overtly acculturate implied readers into any Southern identity. Instead, she 
models through her protagonist acceptance of this regional identity without explicitly 
considering it as an identity option. This novel differs from the previous two in the way it 
depicts regional identity as natural even as residents can choose to live apart from 
regional culture. 


A Heart Divided 
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Cherie Bennett and Jeff Gottesfeld’s 2004 adolescent novel follows the more 
common trend of teaching implied readers complete immersion and acceptance of 
southern identities. A Heart Divided concerns Kate Pride as she moves with her parents 
and younger sister, Portia, from New York City to rural Redford, Tennessee in response 
to a job offer Kate’s father receives from Saturn automotive. Although Kate unwillingly 
leaves her friends and the coveted Young Playwrights Showcase in which she has earned 
a position in New York, her unhappiness is slightly assuaged when she meets the 
gorgeous and wealthy Jack Redford in the drama section of her new public library. After 
Jack dumps his long-time girlfriend, Sara, for Kate, the popular crowd turns against Kate, 
and it doesn’t help when Nikki Robert, a black student lobbying to change the school’s 
seemingly racist mascot and football team name, befriends her. Kate attempts to write a 
play about the town’s drama but can’t identify with the conflict personally. Meanwhile, 
Jack decides to be honest with his mother about his desire to apply to Julliard and to 
break from family tradition in his career choices. The story’s tension mounts when Sara 
writes a play under Kate’s name that disparages Redford and its citizens. Kate and Jack 
decide to run away to New York to avoid the conflict, but their plans change when Portia 
is caught in the crossfire between racial groups at a football game. Kate is then able to 
write her play about the town once she is personally involved. 

In my analysis of adolescent Southern novels, roughly a quarter of them engaged 
outsiders, adolescents from regions other than the South, as implied readers. While 
Southerners addressing themselves can be self-defeating if trying to promote a healing 
region, it is young Southerners who have to learn to reconcile the past and present that 


they have inherited. A Heart Divided, however, is one such novel that employs a focalizer 
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from another region and uses that focalizer as a reason to provide instruction on the 
South, its customs and its people. Authors Bennett and Gottesfeld are outsiders as well, 
having been born in the North, lived in Tennessee for a decade, and then moved West. 
Kate, focalizer and narrator, learns about the South, for example, when she takes her first 
walk around Redford. This two-page description manages to cover Southern architecture, 
etiquette, dialect, and cuisine, all based on the first impressions of an outsider (38-39). 
The brief introduction to such a diverse culture demonstrates the superficial nature of the 
text’s treatment of Southern culture. Kate quickly makes friends with Redford’s librarian, 
Mrs. Augustus, who provides Kate and readers a history lesson about the Civil Rights-era 
South, and Kate realizes, as readers from elsewhere might also, that she “couldn’t write 
what [she] didn’t know. And when it came to how people in Redford really felt about the 
Confederate flag, [she] definitely did not know” (64). This perspective addresses 
Southern stereotypes and defines Southern identity from an outsider’s perspective.” 

To broaden its audience, this novel explicitly addresses adolescent concerns that 
would appeal to adolescent readers from many regions. The protagonists, Kate and Jack, 
are sixteen years old and starting to plan for the future. They discuss college, careers, and 
aspirations as they develop their romance. But most important, each enters a stage of 
moratorium as they search for the identities that best suit them. Prior to discovering her 
love for playwriting, Kate feels pressure from her mother to be someone special, 
someone driven: “My mother’s theory was that if only I was exposed to enough different 
things, eventually my dormant Woman of Purpose would awaken. I suspected that this 
woman was not dormant but nonexistent, that the girl who stood in her place was a 


deeply ordinary person, and that the sooner my mother accepted it, the sooner she’d leave 
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me alone and move on to my little sister” (Bennett and Gottesfeld 2). Jack understands 
this feeling as he feels mounting pressure to continue the family tradition of attending the 
Citadel. During his attendance at this military preparatory academy, Jack would be 
groomed to adopt the historical Southern gentleman persona made popular by upper class 
Confederate generals. Jack’s legacy depicts the South’s new “twice-made man”: “the 
American archetype had been the self-made man [...] but better than the self-made man 
was the twice-made man, the white southerner who, losing it all in the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, could again, despite the failings of the postbellum world, build yet 
another self and another fortune” (Hale 282). He, instead, desires to study theatre and 
cannot reconcile who he wants to be with whom his family expects him to be. Even 
though Kate personally experiences searching for the right identity, she cannot help but 
grow frustrated with Jack’s inability to move through the process more quickly, 
complaining, “Figure out what you want, Jack. It’s your life” (Bennett and Gottesfeld 
77). 

Kate believes that she knows who she is. She realizes at eleven years old that her 
goal is to be a playwright, and as she plans to move South, her drama teacher advises her, 
“Remember, Kate: Wherever you go, there you are” (33). She expects to remain 
unchanged by her new location, but it is her time in Redford with Jack that helps her 
realize what a regional identity, and specifically a Southern identity, means. For outsider 
Kate and for the implied reader, the South is a foreign country of confusing customs, 
language, and traditions. Her initial protest against the move spurs her dad to respond, 
“It?s Tennessee, Kit-Kat,’ my dad said. ‘Not Timbuktu’” (27). But Kate’s emotions 


demonstrate that the South is often misunderstood by outsiders, and the novel teaches that 
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no matter how hard an outsider tries to study the region, only those personally invested in 
the community can ever completely understand it. The text addresses a common 
assumption about the South when Kate’s new friend Nikki reminds her, “There are just as 
many racists up North, you know” (52). The text remains aware of such outsider 
stereotypes, addressing them and using them at the same time. When Kate calls her old 
friends in New York City about her new relationship with Jack, one friend calls her a 
lunatic for “falling for a guy whose mother was past president of the local chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy,” and another friend warns Kate to check Jack’s 
sheets for eyeholes cut from them (87). While these friends may contribute humor with 
their exaggerated assumptions of Southerners, they also address a very serious strain of 
negative stereotypes about the region.° The text repeatedly reminds readers, as Nikki says 
to Kate, “You’ve been in Redford, what, a few weeks? And you’re ready to write a play 
about us? Girl, you don’t know a thing about it” (79). The region is too complicated to be 
understood in a short visit or through popular media; Bennett and Gottesfeld 
communicate that the South can only be understood by those who live there and become 
personally involved in local events. 

What this book portrays of the South is a tight community of people who can 
understand the culture. When Jack dumps Sara for Kate, the high school students start 
comparing the girls, and Kate imagines what they think: “Sara’s hair is better. Kate’s 
breasts are larger. Sara’s butt is perfect. Kate’s legs are longer. Most of all: Sara is one of 
us. Kate isn’t” (Bennett and Gottesfeld 84). Sara has lived in Redford all her life and 
become a part of its story, but Kate still serves as an observer of the community’s culture. 


At the same time that Kate assumes that she can enter a new region and understand its 
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culture based on the stereotypes she has collected, that region also views her as an 
outsider with no chance of succeeding in her attempt. Both parties are depicted negatively 
in their assumptions about each other. Kate finally realizes this truth at the end of the 
novel, writing, “It wasn’t until my own life / and my own family / became part of the 
story / that I finally understood: / I couldn’t write it, because I hadn’t lived it” (225). 
Living in Redford is not enough to make Kate a Southerner; she must face the region’s 
unattractive characteristics, participate in its conflicts, and then still choose to remain an 
invested citizen of the region. Kate’s story teaches that it is participation in the 
community and its struggles that allows an individual to understand the South. 

Like Greene’s Summer of My German Soldier, one of the most serious stereotypes 
that A Heart Divided addresses is the parallel drawn between Nazi Germany and the 
American South. Kate herself, upon recognizing the Confederate flag flying in front of 
Redford’s courthouse remarks, “We’re actually going to live in a town that flies the 
Confederate flag? It may as well be a swastika!” (Bennett and Gottesfeld 35). Kate 
reveals her ignorance in regards to the heated debate surrounding the Confederate flag 
through her surprise that anyone would fly it. Much of her quest while living in Redford 
becomes an attempt to understand the different Southern perspectives on this symbol. 
When Kate calls her best friend, Lillith, later in the book concerning her frustration with 
Jack’s inability to stand against the flag, Lillith replies, “Okay, it’s not like they’re Nazis 
[...] Nazis are scary. These people are just pathetic, stuck in some weird Civil War time 
warp. You can’t blame Jack. He’s just like this guy I know who has six toes. I mean, he 
was born that way” (113). Here, Lillith forms a misguided comparison between historical 


racial hatred in Germany with historical racial hatred in the American South. This 
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misunderstood nuance is what makes the Confederate flag controversy so complicated.’ 
Although Lillith’s comment dissuades Kate from thinking of Southerners as Nazis, her 
perspective does not allow contemporary Southerners much more respect. In her 
estimation, as many Americans believe, Southerners are socialized into a regional 
identity that makes them defensive, racist, and weak-minded. 

Bennett and Gottesfeld, however, although addressing an external implied reader 
and focalizing through an outsider, depict the South as a region that is acceptable, even 
desirable, to belong to. Kate may be the central protagonist, representative of the North, 
but the story is really about Jack Redford, representative of the South. Jack tries to 
explain himself to Kate, but it takes time for her to grasp his identity struggles. During a 
conversation about their futures, Jack says, “I’m ashamed that my ancestors owned 
slaves. But that doesn’t mean I’m not still proud of them, because I am. They were 
honorable men, for a different time. And they put love of country ahead of whatever they 
wanted for themselves. Can you understand that? Can you?” (148). Jack tries to express 
the ambivalence that largely defines Southern identity in this story, but he fears that an 
outsider would not understand the love that the region still inspires, regardless of its past. 
After Kate and Jack consider moving to New York City to avoid the conflict caused over 
the high school’s team name and mascot, Jack finally decides that he cannot leave 
Redford: “I’d be walking out on the person I want to be,” which is a Southerner (207). 
Where Patty realizes that leaving the region permits her freedom from prejudice, Jack 
decides that working from within the culture to change it is more effective. During 
moments of decision-making such as this one, the characters reveal that this text intends 


to instruct readers about the South, but it fails to connect that instruction to the similar 
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racism occurring in other parts of the country beyond brief, unexplained references. In 
this way, such Southern novels as A Heart Divided become adolescent problem novels in 
which the problem the adolescent must unrealistically solve is a region’s entire history. 
Jack decides to embrace his regional identity with the qualification that he will 
still follow the career path he desires. More surprisingly, however, is Kate’s own identity 
achievement. She expects little change to occur with her move, but over time, she finds 
herself enjoying Jack’s very Southern friends and laughing at her own performance as a 
Southerner at a Halloween party as she tries the identity on temporarily (Bennett and 
Gottesfeld 144, 171).8 Most important, when Jack decides to stay in Redford to 
participate in the town’s fight over the flag, Kate chooses to stay as well. When she 
makes the decision, “Instead of closing down, something inside of me opened up,” and 
she describes how much better she likes herself as someone willing to take part in her 
new community’s battles (208). Kate is finally able to write her play about the town after 
Portia is wounded by gunfire. Recording an interview with a local historian, she writes, 
“For Southerners / the war was fought / on a thousand battlefields / beneath our very feet 
/ where the blood of our fathers / fed / the roots of trees / that even now / stand / on 
Hallowed Ground” (233). She implies through such dialogue that “Southerners,” for her, 
are white. The personal pronouns in this excerpt are particularly telling, for they include 
Kate as a Southerner. Not only does she understand the South’s past in a way that allows 
her to express it to others, but she also considers herself among those who inherit and 
venerate this past. Kate identifies herself as a Southerner here, and the text suggests that 
the Redford community supports her new identity as they fill the theatre where her play is 


performed. Kate’s mom gushes, “all these people, together. It’s something. And you did 
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it” (215). Kate refuses the compliment, but the point is made that Kate now belongs to 
this Southern community. 

In Hsuan L. Hsu’s article about literature’s role in regional production, Hsu 
argues that “regional identification turns out to be constructed from the outside in” (38). 
Only a small percentage of Southern adolescent novels demonstrate this process, possibly 
pointing to the fact that a majority of Southerner authors are not in agreement with Hsu’s 
concept. In the case of A Heart Divided, however, authors from another region write to 
readers who do not identify themselves with the South through a focalizer and narrator 
who is also an outsider, thereby enacting Hsu’s theory on regional production. This novel 
has quite a few limitations, including an unlikely timeline of changing loyalties, an overly 
romanticized Southern town with stereotypical inhabitants, and a simplistic 
representation of how an outsider can become a regional insider. The message to implied 
readers is that they cannot understand the South until they have lived there and become a 
part of the community’s history, and once outsiders do understand it, adopting a Southern 
regional identity remains the best choice. A Heart Divided never addresses whether Jack 
could become a Northerner if he moved to New York City, and the text also avoids 
defining what exactly makes an individual belong to a region, since it takes Kate only a 
year to “become” a Southerner. Regardless of the novel’s shortcomings, it remains an 
avenue of socialization and an accessible description of Southern identity. That identity 
involves strong community, tradition, and feelings of ambivalence that, although often 
misunderstood by those from other regions, actually create a closeness and intimacy 
among the community itself that the authors argue should be highly valued. Greene’s 


earlier novel rejects the South and Bridgers’s and Taylor’s novels cautiously recognize 
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the value of place and land in the region, but Bennett and Gottesfeld’s 2004 novel finally 
encourages regional affiliation with the South. The 1990s included the publication of 
Southern adolescent novels that, while still recognizing the South’s faults, gradually 
encouraged regional affiliation more often in such texts as Dennis Covington’s Lizard 
(1991), Edward Bloor’s Tangerine (1997), and Sharon Creech’s Chasing Redbird (1998). 
Copper Sun 

In contrast to the contemporary depiction of the South in A Heart Divided, Sharon 
M. Draper’s Copper Sun (2006) reminds readers of the South’s past involvement with 
slave trade, bringing history to life with relatable adolescent characters. Like Home 
Before Dark, Draper’s novel is written for a Southern readership, and Copper Sun does 
not necessarily acculturate readers into a Southern identity, but it does attempt to 
socialize readers in a different way. Community is important in this novel, but where 
identity may emerge from place in Bridgers’s text, identity emerges from people in 
Draper’s story. Opening in Africa, this textual commentary on the horrors of slavery 
begins by following fifteen-year-old Amari as her village is attacked, as her parents and 
brother are killed, and as she and her betrothed, Besa, are among those survivors who are 
marched to Cape Coast to board a slave ship headed to South Carolina. Upon the ship’s 
docking in America, a second narrator enters the story, fifteen-year-old white indentured 
servant, Polly. From the South Carolina colony, Polly’s indenture has just been sold to 
the Derby plantation, the same plantation to which Amari is sold as a birthday present for 
the sixteen-year-old Derby son, Clay. The Derbys treat their slaves and servants severely, 
using children as alligator bait, beating Amari mercilessly for dropping a plate, and 


punishing women by rape and sale into prostitution. When Mr. Derby discovers that his 
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new, young wife has birthed a baby by her black slave, Mr. Derby kills both the slave and 
the newborn. Amari, Polly, and four year old Tidbit escape the plantation, making the 
long journey by foot to Fort Mose in Florida where they are given freedom by the 
Spanish government and have the promise of establishing a free life for themselves. 

Land is an important part of what distinguishes place in Draper’s novel. While 
still living in Africa, Amari loves her country’s landscape, even when she has nothing 
against which to compare it. She already connects landscape with home: “Amari loved 
the rusty brown dirt of Ziavi. The path, hard-packed from thousands of bare feet that had 
trod on it for decades, was flanked on both sides by fat, fruit-laden mango trees, the sweet 
smell of which always seemed to welcome her home” (Draper 2). Her strong association 
with the land of Africa identifies her, and she remembers it often in America. While 
being rowed to the slave ship off Cape Coast, Amari “looked back with longing at the 
land of her birth” (40). She knows that she “would never see this place again,” in some 
ways, never seeing that version of herself again (40). These memories cause her final 
home in Fort Mose to feel more welcoming, as Florida contains palm trees which remind 
Amari of Ziavi. The repetition of this detail in the landscape allows Amari to experience 
the type of familiarity that makes her feel as if she has found a new home. Besides from 
this detail, however, Draper includes very little description of Southern land. Aside from 
the topography that enters into the plot’s action, a swamp in which the travelers must 
hide, a dense forest through which they must fight, rice fields in which slaves must work, 
the land itself plays a minimal part. The South is not defined by its land in this text as it is 


in Taylor’s novel. Taking place in 1738, the story concerns colonies that are still newly 
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settled, where perhaps the land has yet to take on a character of its own beyond its 
wildness. 

One of the most important characteristics of Southern land as described in this 
text, however, is that it disguises the evil that people commit on it. As Amari’s slave ship 
approaches an island off the coast of South Carolina, 

she peeked over the edge of the ship, and suddenly, green and 
golden beyond the blue of the sea, the land appeared from the distant 
mists. Amari had had no idea what to imagine, but the land she saw was 
surprisingly beautiful, with lush green trees growing quite close to a long, 
sandy beach. 
“Afi,” she whispered, “the land is lovely. I thought it must surely 
be an ugly place.” 
“Yes, it is beautiful to look at. Remember that when the ugliness 
overtakes you.” (Draper 64) 
This exchange between Amari and her friend begins to reveal the ambivalence that Amari 
feels about America and about white people. Similar to the regional ambivalence at work 
in A Heart Divided, the ambivalence that the region engenders in Amari’s early time may 
be understood by a contemporary audience. Although beautiful, the South contains evil 
for Amari, of course. She discovers that it is a place of racism and slavery of which she 
bears personal witness. Regardless of its beauty and the possibility of landscape as a 
factor in identity formation, none of the characters that Amari meets wants to be in the 
South. Certainly, none of the Africans aboard her slave ship desire to live in South 


Carolina, and Polly’s presence is due only to the indenture she must work off. When she, 
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Amari, and Tidbit escape the Derby planation, Polly desires to flee North, perceiving the 
South as a dangerous prison. The Derbys’ cook, Teenie, also loathes her setting. Amari 
notices that Teenie “would always glance out of the narrow door and toward the horizon 
[...] It seemed to Amari that she wished she could be in another place” (121). Amari 
learns that her guess is correct when Teenie shares her family’s African history. 

Draper, however, attempts to communicate the complicated nature of the region, 
first in the contrast between the landscape’s beauty and the people’s ugliness, and second 
in the representation of both good and bad white Southerners. By switching between 
Amari and Polly as focalizers, Draper’s third-person omniscient narrator accesses both 
girls’ growth in racial understanding. Polly certainly is a different type of white 
Southerner than that demonstrated by the Derby family, as proven when the narrator 
reports Polly’s changing racial viewpoints: 

This time last year, when [Polly] was back in Beaufort with her folks, she 
wouldn’t have given a second thought to a slave going to work in the rice 
fields. That’s was a slave was supposed to do. Who cared about the 
feelings of an ignorant slave, anyway? But this was someone she knew, 
maybe even felt sorry for. Somehow that made a difference. (136) 
Such passages reveal how Polly’s experiences are changing her attitude toward black 
characters; these passages are balanced by Amari’s learning as well: “It was hard to hate 
what the whites had done and be thankful to Polly and this white woman in the same 
moment” (259). Both girls come to realize that their preconceptions of the other race do 
not align with their personal encounters with particular individuals from that race and that 


generalizations no longer pertain. 
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But the fair balance seemingly achieved by the alternating focalization is undercut 
by two narrative choices. First, Draper begins the novel from Amari’s perspective, 
immediately causing readers to identify with the African experience first and most 
strongly. Polly, in fact, does not enter the novel until page seventy-three, providing 
readers a great deal of time to become attached to Amari and to value her perspective 
more highly. Second, although both races are represented, Africans are clearly 
characterized as more intelligent and accepting than white Southerners. When Amari’s 
mother hears of white strangers approaching the village, she tells Amari, “We must 
welcome our guests, then, Amari. We would never judge people simply by how they 
looked—that would be uncivilized” (Draper 5). This heavy-handed representation of 
African villagers is juxtaposed against the Derbys: the white citizens who also 
“welcome” a new race to their home. The Derbys invite Amari and other Africans to their 
home as slaves who are harshly mistreated because discipline “shows [slaves] that I care 
enough to make sure they do their tasks correctly” (81). This complete ignorance even 
appears in Polly before she meets Amari. Polly’s first lines in the novel are, 

Polly really didn’t like negroes. As far as she was concerned, they should. 
all get shipped back to Africa or wherever it was they came from. They 
talked funny, they smelled bad, and they were ugly. How could the good 
Lord have made such creatures? Polly wondered as she glanced with 
boredom at the slave sale. Dark skin, big lips, and hair the texture of a 

briar bush—they were just plain unpleasant to deal with. Besides, Negroes 
made it difficult for regular folks like herself to get work. Who could 


compete with somebody who worked for free? (75) 
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This complete lack of understanding characterizes Polly much differently, even as she 
becomes the white heroine of the novel. Even with a share of the perspective, white 
Southerners clearly do not equal African characters morally. 

The ideologies expressed by the novel’s characters are directly attributed to how 
parents socialize their children. For instance, Amari’s mother teaches her to accept others 
regardless of their appearance. Polly’s father, however, teaches her that “the company 
you keep will rub off on you, Polly-girl. Don’t get your hands dirty by dealin’ with 
darkies” after she befriends slave children as a child herself (Draper 78). Clay Derby, heir 
of Derbyshire Farms and owner of Amari, also repeats lessons of racism that his father 
taught him, some of which readers directly access through dialogue (81, 87). Racial 
lessons are given by parents to their young children before these children are allowed a 
chance to decide for themselves what they think about other races, and this process 
mirrors the book’s attempt to challenge racism that may have been presented to some 
readers through a history of racist attitudes. 

In the midst of these negative depictions of the American South and white 
Southerners, amazingly, the characters choose to remain in the region. After escaping 
their owners, Amari, Polly, and Tidbit decide which way to travel: 

“We die if we go north,” Amari said quietly. 

“You will forever be a slave if we go south,” Polly insisted. 

“You want go north? Go alone,” Amari said with a fierceness she 
hoped she had the courage to back up. [...] 

“Slavery’s not so bad up north,” Polly said slowly. “I hear tell that 


lots of black folks are free up there.” 
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“I free here. I free now,” Amari replied, digging her toe into the 
dirt. (Draper 208) 

Amari literally digs into Southern soil in her insistence that she is free even in the South, 
and her instincts tell her to travel deeper south. Her decision is proven to be correct when 
the children finally arrive at Fort Mose. The explanation for Amari’s decision surfaces 
when Tidbit asks Amari what she thinks Fort Mose will be like. She responds, “Don’t 
know for sure. People be kind, I hope” (282). Place, for Amari, is people. As long as the 
community accepts her and allows her freedom, Amari does not mind that the community 
is in a region full of racist slave owners. She feels no need to flee a place that demeans 
her as long as those she lives with respect her, for those people create a place’s identity. 
With this belief, Amari watches the sun set on her first day in Fort Mose, “the same sun 
that set each evening upon her homeland. She knew that she had found a home once 
more” (302). 

Copper Sun defines a South of contrasts: of beauty and ugliness, of good people 
and bad people, establishing the ambivalence experienced by many Southerners. Draper’s 
text re-imagines the history that the region is built on so that contemporary Southerners 
can understand their own complicated feelings about their region. Draper’s text also 
defines a South of shared attributes: both blacks and whites feel marginalized for 
different reasons, and this marginalization is what allows Amari and Polly to find 
friendship in each other. Finally, this South is one of community, where the community 
that each character chooses identifies the character as a particular type of Southerner. 
Although different in racial emphasis and time period, Copper Sun defines a South 


remarkably similar to other adolescent texts of Southern regionalism. 
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Spelldown: The Big-Time Dreams of a Small-Town Word Whiz 

Karon Luddy’s 2007 novel, Spelldown, also addresses a regional “inside” 
audience, made clear by the lack of instruction or definition of a Southern identity and the 
presence of the author’s expectation that her implied reader will already have this 
information. For instance, when the novel’s protagonist, Karlene, visits a cotton mill, 
readers are not provided with a lengthy description of the place, its history, or its purpose 
(43). Much is expected of the reader to know already or to have access to background 
information on this regional culture. 

In Spelldown, fourteen-year-old Karlene Bridges of Red Clover, South Carolina, 
dreams of becoming the champion of the National Spelling Bee. She gets her wish but 
must also deal with her father’s alcoholism and her family’s lower social class. She is 
“adopted” by her Latin teacher, Mrs. Harrison, through whom she gains access to upper- 
class activities and a hopefulness that her own family life doesn’t allow her. She struggles 
with her romantic feelings for her best friend, Billy Ray, a strongly religious boy with 
two alcoholic parents. Unlike the five previously discussed Southern adolescent novels, 
Spelldown represents a text more focused on adolescent concerns than regional identity. 
Much of the text is spent on Karlene’s new experiences with her body—its shape, its 
smell, and its urges (Luddy 33, 141, 149). These physical concerns occur at the same 
time that Karlene begins examining her feelings for Billy Ray and for Mrs. Harrison’s 
husband, feelings she has not experienced so acutely before (32). All this confusion also 
plays into the start of Karlene’s search for her identity. 

Karlene comes from a working-class family. Her mother works in a cotton mill’s 


weaving room, a room Karlene describes as deafening and dirty (25). Karlene’s father is 
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an alcoholic who keeps disappointing his family with his inability to stay committed to 
the Twelve Steps program. Although Karlene loves her family dearly, she is often 
embarrassed by their behavior. When Karlene’s new Latin teacher volunteers to help the 
school’s spelling champions practice for their tournaments, Karlene grows close to Mrs. 
Harrison. Not only do they begin one-on-one sessions, but Karlene also gets to know the 
entire Harrison family through her work as babysitter for their two children. She envies 
the Harrisons’ obvious contentment and wealth, thinking about the Harrison children, 
“Celia and James are the happiest children I have ever met. I would be too if I lived in a 
gargantuan ranch house in Catawba Hills with a circular driveway, a two-car garage, 
wall-to-wall carpet, three bathrooms, volumes of leather-bound books, and a different 
colored phone in every room. And if my parents danced around the supper table, I'd pee 
in my pants with joy” (50). From what Karlene can tell, the Harrisons’ happiness comes 
from their social class and the relationship between Mr. and Mrs. Harrison. No 
importance is placed on regional identity. Throughout her story, Karlene attempts to live 
as two different daughters, wanting to fit into both families and trying on different class 
identities with each. This exploration of the two families, and therefore social classes, 
engages Karlene in moratorium. When Karlene’s mother and Mrs. Harrison travel with 
Karlene to Washington, DC for the national spelling bee, she gets to compare her two 
families more closely, and she finds in that comparison a deeper love for the family she 
was born into. 

Luddy’s text does reference the South and Southern identity, even if that 
characteristic of identity is not as important as adolescence or social class to this novel. 


As a native of Red Clover, Karlene is aware of racial segregation in such areas as 
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housing. Karlene gives readers a brief history of the local African-American taxi driver 
who takes her around when her parents are unavailable, the single black character in the 
text: ““Kelly’s taxi service used to be over on Beale Street, where the blacks have their 
own separate little town, but a few years ago, he moved it to South Main. At first there 
was quite a ruckus about it, but Kelly had lots of white friends from the AA program, and 
they supported him” (Luddy 24). Karlene is aware when racial tension becomes a 
community problem, but she does not seem to internalize this tension to the point that it 
affects her identity formation. Where Kate Pride decides to spend her free time studying 
and interviewing residents of Redford on the racial implications of the Confederate flag, 
Karlene takes racial tension as a norm. The lack of black characters and the minimal 
discussion of racial issues reveal the text as constructing a particularly white Southern 
identity. But she does have definite opinions on segregation as she proves in her history 
essay: 
People the world over think of South Carolinians as traitors, morons, and 
cotton pickers. I cannot bear to think how great South Carolina might have 
been if those ignoramus politicians hadn’t divorced themselves from the 
rest of the country a hundred years ago [...] In 1860, South Carolina had a 
white population of 291,000 and a slave population of 412,000! The fact 
that the government of South Carolina tried like heck to keep almost 60 
percent of the population enslaved is pathetic. South Carolinians are 
stubborn by their very nature and don’t admit mistakes willingly or 
unwillingly. That stubbornness is a trademark of our ignorance. It is no 


great surprise that the United States government has had a heck of a time 
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getting this state’s ignoramus politicians to obey the desegregation laws 
of the United States of America. Our local leaders claim that, by next year, 
the Shirley County schools will be desegregated. All I can say is that I 
hope to God they swore on a stack of Bibles. (95-97) 
Karlene’s blunt honesty instigates her teacher’s emotional meltdown, but Karlene does 
not recognize her role in the episode. Instead, she is unapologetically firm in her beliefs, 
even if those beliefs do not necessarily define her as a Southerner. Like A Heart Divided, 
Spelldown represents an overtly didactic text that provides its author with an opportunity 
for moralistic preaching to an adolescent audience. Most of Karlene’s connection to 
Southern culture is forged through her parents, her deeply religious mother and her 
irresponsible father. Karlene remembers stories her mother tells of picking cotton as a 
child until her heads bled, and both parents still work in the town’s cotton mill (43). 
Karlene is acutely aware of the agricultural economy that her region relies upon, but this 
aspect of Southern identity is another that she does not adopt as her own. 

When Karlene’s mother finds her reading Tanya Marie’s Enlightened Guide to 
Astrology and the Tarot, she reminds Karlene that “since I was born in South Carolina, 
God intended me to be a Christian. Otherwise, I would have been born in China or India 
or Africa” (Luddy 114). Mama considers a regional and national identity something that 
individuals are born into, and this identity includes such factors as religious belief. But 
neither Luddy nor Karlene agree with Mama. Luddy’s text focuses not on being Southern 
but on being a young adult, searching for an identity. Place, its history and culture, has a 
small part to play in that moratorium process, but the novel’s Southernness provides a 


backdrop for the more important action. Luddy neither valorizes nor disparages Southern 
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identity in this novel set in the South and yet remains largely disinterested in what effect 
that place has on her characters’ sense of identity. For this reason, Luddy’s text differs 
from its predecessors in its lack of discussion of what it means to be Southern. Sarah 
Dessen’s Southern adolescent literature—the first of which was published in 1996— 
stands as another example of novels set in the South but generally unconcerned with the 
meaning and associations of that setting. 
Tennyson 

Much more common among adolescent Southern literature are those texts written 
for a Southern implied reader that address what it means to be Southern. Lesley M.M. 
Blume’s Tennyson (2008), for example, teaches readers how to deal with Southern 
ambivalence and with an inherited past rather than teaching what that past consists of, as 
A Heart Divided does. This difference directs the narrative to Southerners rather than 
outsiders who would benefit from explanation of the region’s history. In 1932, eleven- 
year-old Tennyson and her sister, eight-year-old Hattie, are left with their Aunt Henrietta 
and Uncle Twigs at the decaying family plantation house, Aigredoux, while their father 
searches for their mother, who has abandoned the family. While there, Tennyson dreams 
herself into the past, discovering why the family plantation house decayed. She turns 
these dreams into stories that she sends to the New York literary magazine, the 
Sophisticate, in the hopes of reaching her mother, an avid reader of the magazine. 
Meanwhile, Henrietta tries to turn the girls into proper Southern young ladies and hopes 
that their marriages to rich gentlemen will save the Fontaine family. Her hopes are 
dashed, however, as are Tennyson’s, when Tennyson finally receives a letter from her 


mother, stating that Sophie does not plan to return to her family. 
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Southern adolescent novels can be placed on a spectrum, with some novels 
focusing more acutely on the adolescent experience, like Spelldown, and others more 
concerned with Southern identity. Tennyson represents the novel that seeks to explore 
and to help Southern adolescents address their regional legacies as seen in the minimal 
adolescent concerns treated by the text. Aunt Henrietta wants her nieces to become 
proper Southern women through her attempts at “schooling you in the feminine arts and 
set[ting] you on the right track” (Blume 71). Both Tennyson and Hattie loathe these 
sessions and reveal their unwillingness to cooperate when their aunt brings young men to 
the house. Blume’s treatment of adolescence really concerns Tennyson’s moratorium. 
Tennyson begins to question her identity when she is brought by her father from their 
rural home in Mississippi to her aunt and uncle’s upper-class home in Louisiana. This 
shift in class lifestyle instigates Tennyson’s moratorium stage, which culminates in 
receiving her mother’s letter, informing Tennyson that Sophie is not returning. At that 
moment, “in that terrible vague space between success and failure, Tennyson was no 
longer an old child. She felt like a grown-up, just like that” (201). Tennyson does not 
suddenly discover her identity, but this moment occurs after a prolonged period through 
the novel during which she learns about the differences between the Southern lifestyle 
she lived prior to her move and the one to which her aunt informs her she has been born. 

As A Heart Divided exposes the distinction between African-American and white 
Southern cultures, two lifestyles within Southern identity appear in Blume’s Tennyson, 
the rural lower-class Southerner and the wealthy, etiquette-conscious Southerner. 
Tennyson and Hattie’s childhood-home, Innisfree, consists of a two-room shack on the 


Mississippi river. This home is a place of happiness for the two barefooted sisters, who 
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are covered in bruises and scratches from playing in the woods and from swinging from 
the rope swing in the dining room. The girls are sharply surprised by the difference in 
their relatives’ ancient, columned antebellum plantation home where “Genteel 
Southerners always set an extra place, in case a visitor comes,” a place Jack Redford 
might feel very comfortable (Blume 34). But as differently as the two Southern lifestyles 
are depicted in the novel, Blume explicitly communicates to readers that a Southern 
identity transcends class identity. When a visitor arrives at Innisfree, Tennyson’s parents 
“were poor but they were Southerners, which meant that they always made room for one 
more in the house” (14). When Aunt Henrietta is faced with an unwelcome visitor, she 
exclaims, “I am bound by the code of Southern hospitality to offer you a room for the 
night” (195). This code applies to both classes that Tennyson’s family represents. In 
addition, although the two homes that Tennyson inhabits, Innisfree and Aigredoux, are 
very different, on her way to Aigredoux, “the truck rolled out of Mississippi and into 
Louisiana, and as far as Tennyson could tell, there was no difference” (11). In passages 
such as this one, Blume communicates that the South has overarching, identifying 
characteristics even while containing a number of separate lifestyles demarcated by race, 
class, and gender. What she leaves out of this story, however, is a consideration of urban 
Southerners and how that lifestyle may differ drastically from the rural Southerners with 
whom her story is concerned. 

The importance of place as an overarching presence is made clear through the 
personification of land and buildings. Tennyson is familiar with the moods of the land, 
particularly the Mississippi river, which “did as it pleased” (Blume 19). Even at 


Aigredoux, as the house’s hired help, Zulma, explains, “that river’s like God. It gives and 
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it takes away. It’s been hungry for Aigredoux for a long, long time” (110). Tennyson is 
surprised by the character of the house. Blume foreshadows the strange power of 
Aigredoux upon Tennyson and Hattie’s arrival. Aunt Henrietta tells them, “Aigredoux 
always calls the Fontaines back. Follow me” (25). Not only does Henrietta give the 
plantation credit for keeping the family close, but she also instructs the girls to follow 
her, both literally and figuratively, as they move further into the house, the family’s past, 
and their regional legacies. When Tennyson begins having strange dreams that transport 
her back in time to the Civil War, she knows that the house is telling her the story of her 
family’s downfall. She takes it in stride, then, when she senses the house’s 
embarrassment at its dilapidation or when she enters a room covered in vines: “All of the 
leaves seemed to turn their faces in surprise toward the intruder and Tennyson quickly 
pulled the door shut, in case those vines got any ideas about swallowing up the hallway 
too” (75). This place is cared for and lived in not just by people, but by the buildings and 
rivers and land that carries the past into the present, demanding that it be incorporated 
into modern Southern identities. 

History is alive at Aigredoux. Tennyson’s ancestry follows her as do the eyes of 
those ancestors in the portraits hanging in Aigredoux rooms (Blume 39). The sense of 
history in the South is a big part of what Tennyson must understand in order to deal with 
the legacy she learns about from Henrietta and from Aigredoux. In a conversation with 
Zipporah, the local mailman, Tennyson remarks on the strangeness of Southern time: 

“T don’t know,” said Tennyson. “In most places you see spring 


come after winter and everything is fresh and new. But not here. We don’t 
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really have seasons, and things don’t seem to die all the way or begin 
anew. Things linger on. Everything seems trapped in time.” 
Zipporah nodded. “Time does sort of follow its own rules down 

here, doesn’t it,” he said. “But that’s what makes it so interesting to 

watch.” (90) 
Tennyson notices that the seasons that usually promote change do not introduce a 
freshness or newness in the South, possibly accounting for the slow nature of the South’s 
cultural transitions. This extreme generalization of a region that does experience 
changing seasons and whose geography includes mountain ranges and deserts narrows 
the application of this novel considerably. The more subtle changes between seasons may 
require attention to detail, but even though Blume does not constrain her comments to 
particular parts of the South, her representation cannot be applied to the entire region. But 
Zipporah ends the conversation by turning what could be a negative remark into a 
positive characteristic—the very traits that make the South different are also what make 
the region interesting. 

Tennyson’s conflicting emotions surrounding Aigredoux, the place that she has 
been left by her father, mimic a Southerner’s feelings of ambivalence about the South. 
Just as Kate must learn to understand the ambivalence Jack feels about his family 
traditions in A Heart Divided and Amari and Polly must recognized the good and bad of 
the American South, so too must Tennyson strive to understand her conflicting emotions 
about her family. But Aigredoux is where Tennyson finds her identity, for once she 
travels back in time to the days of the house’s glory, she feels kinship with the place and 


her ancestors: “It wasn’t until she saw Aigredoux like this, blinding and beautiful and 
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powerful, that Tennyson truly understood what it meant to be a Fontaine” (Blume 46). 
Tennyson is able to claim membership in her family once she finds connection to the 
place that they have in common.’ She also recognizes that in addition to many of the 
“hateful” things the house has passed on, such as wasps, bats, and rotten floors, it also 
contributed “nicer things” such as when the house pulls vines away from windows to 
allow sunlight (81-82). Just as the South has positive and negative characteristics to offer, 
so does the house represent a microcosm of the conflicting legacy the South continues. 

As Tennyson’s time at Aigredoux passes, she recognizes that her feelings for the 
place have become bittersweet as it elicits in her “love and hate and despair” that 
confuses and overwhelms her (Blume 150). By the end of the novel, however, she has 
come to love the plantation: “it was funny: Tennyson knew that Aigredoux was built on 
misery and pain, but despite this, she found that she loved the house now too, and she felt 
that it loved her back. That’s what the Mississippi does. It tempts you in, and then it 
catches you. It loves you and doesn’t want to let you go. So it pulls you down to the 
bottom and keeps you there” (196). It is this ambivalence that defines the Southerner for 
Tennyson and for Blume’s implied readers. Southern identity is one that must be wrestled 
with, as Tennyson does, but ultimately, she embraces it rather romantically just as Kate 
Pride does as well. 

Tennyson’s father, Emery, reads history books to his daughters during their early 
childhoods to keep them from repeating the past. Emery urges them, “everyone has a 
choice to break with the past or get caught up in it. Always. It’s one of the most important 
lessons I can ever teach you” (204). When Tennyson gets the opportunity to finish 


writing a book about Aigredoux and her family’s history there, she turns down a career as 
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a writer to return to the family and to care for them. Emery chooses to break with his 
family’s past by moving to a house on stilts in Mississippi while his sister, Henrietta, 
remains on the family plantation. But Tennyson shows readers that taking responsibility 
for the past and caring for the community they are given is the most appropriate choice to 


make. Tennyson chooses her Southern identity, just as Blume instructs readers to do. 


These seven novels represent a larger body of Southern adolescent novels that 
demonstrate a range of intended audiences. They also demonstrate how authors either 
encourage or discourage their readers to embrace a Southern regional identity. As A 
Heart Divided represents, authors often define the regional affiliation of the intended 
audience through how much regional culture is described. For example, parts of Bennett 
and Gottesfeld’s novel reads as a travelogue when Kate defines terms and describes 
Southern culture to readers who are not expected to be familiar with it. A majority of 
these Southern texts encourage implied readers to accept a Southern identity while a 
much smaller portion focus on identity aspects other than a regional one, such as Copper 
Sun, and only a few attempt to convince readers to reject a Southern identity. Texts such 
as Home Before Dark and Summer of My German Soldier demonstrate how authors use 
character modeling, narration and focalization, and implied readership to express how 
they want adolescent readers to respond to an invitation from a Southern community. The 
Southern identities defined by these books remain fairly similar. Summer of My German 
Soldier defines the South as participating in a trend of prejudice, close-mindedness, 
hatred, and violence, and the community created in this novel is one that simply 


continues the racism by expelling individuals who differ. Home Before Dark carries the 
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theme of connection to place, a connection created through community and family, and 
this identity, the text argues, transcends gender and class identities. The Land establishes 
a historical South of ambivalence created by its physical beauty and socially-constructed 
racism. A Heart Divided represents Southern identity as based on otherness against the 
North, thereby creating a close-knit community that must deal with the ambivalence 
created by the region’s dark past. Copper Sun defines Southern identity as complicated 
by ambivalence and feelings of marginalization, both race- and class-based. Spelldown 
also addresses the necessity of understanding the South’s history of racism as well as 
inheritance of religious beliefs and the lifestyle based on an agricultural economy. 
Finally, Tennyson defines Southerners as people connected to Southern land and to its 
places which endure through time. This identity transcends a class identity but also brings 
with it a difficult ambivalence. The texts published at the close of the Civil Rights 
movement reveal stronger rejection of Southern culture, but the following books move in 
and out of historical reflections and reconsider regional themes that change little between 
books. 

In comparing these definitions to those established by the adult authors of the 
previous chapter, there are few differences. Authors of both adult and adolescent 
Southern literature appear to focus most narrowly on the South’s sense of community and 
the ambivalence it engenders in those who live there. Both literatures also attempt 
through representation to help Southern readers deal with that ambivalence by depicting 
characters who undergo similar processes and usually succeed. A sense of 
marginalization can be found in some of the examples of adolescent literature, and a 


connection to place often helps characters cope with this marginalization in other areas of 
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their identities in adolescent and adult texts. On the other hand, much adult Southern 
literature reveals a hope of evolution for the region that will promise that the region can 
move past its conflicted history that adolescent Southern literature lacks. Since it is 
through those very adolescents that the hope of continued transition is found, there may 
be no room in adolescent literature for the burden of expectation, even when regional 
history is emphasized. Instead, the socialization into prescribed identities is more subtle. 
Similarly, adolescent Southern literature lacks much of the romantic nostalgia that 
appears in adult Southern literature. Understandably, this nostalgia would be less 
important to younger readers who do not have the same memories as older generations. 
The goal of these texts, then, is to acculturate the majority of adolescent Southern implied 
readers into Southern identities that will eventually encourage nostalgia and promise the 


endurance of certain attributes of Southern culture. 
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CHAPTER VI 
IDENTITY FORMATION IN A SOUTHERN ADOLESCENT LITERATURE 
CLASSROOM 
Although preparation for teaching writing classes in contemporary universities 

usually demands a rhetoric/composition theory class before graduate students start 
teaching, instruction in the theories of teaching literature often follows at least a semester 
of classroom experience. Where I had theoretical context for composition instruction 
before I had any practice, I established a style and pedagogy in teaching literature with 
limited fluency in the discourse of literature pedagogy. But as I reflect on the differences 
in my preparation for teaching the two subjects, I question whether teaching first and 
theorizing later actually assisted me in developing a more natural instructor identity than 
trying to shape myself to fit a mold I constructed through theory. Mark Bracher defines 
identity as “minimally, one’s sense of oneself and, more comprehensively, the sense of 
oneself as a force that matters in the world” (6). This establishment of teacher identity, or 
sense of self, is central in developing successful classrooms that focus on student 
development. bell hooks argues, “professors who embrace the challenge of self- 
actualization will be better able to create pedagogical practices that engage students, 
providing them with ways of knowing that enhance their capacity to live fully and 
deeply” (22). Before teachers begin to consider how best to help their students grow in 


knowledge, they can benefit from first considering their own teaching identities to 
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establish themselves as more self-aware facilitators with whom their students may 
engage. This personal work can then be followed by support of student identity. Teaching 
about how place and region influence American identity is one classroom topic that 
serves as a nice companion to this teaching goal. 

New teachers who have not led class discussions or felt responsible for students’ 
learning or seen themselves as experts in their subjects may encounter a new side of 
themselves at the beginning of their careers. Contributing further pressure to the new 
instructor’s experience, some scholars argue that “research demonstrates that only the 
teacher who has developed a rich, well-rounded identity, or sense of self, is truly 
successful in the classroom” (Alsup 109). If academic instructors trust this research, then 
new teachers cannot be successful because they have not yet developed a classroom 
“sense of self.” It could take some instructors years before they find the balance between 
the self with which they have been familiar and the new self they encounter in the 
classroom. 

The reason for many new teachers’ frustration in feeling comfortable in the 
classroom may lie in a misconception of the identities they believe they must adopt. 
Rather than a single teacher identity, an instructor’s role changes and morphs from 
minute to minute in the classroom: “our identities are more fluid and overlapping than we 
sometimes think and [...] our student identities form the foundation for who we become 
as professionals” (Williams 2-3). Although our student identities may underlie our 
teaching identities, they remain vastly different identities. Teaching new classes can 
easily become a series of trials and errors as instructors try on various identities to find 


the one that fits. Then, even if experimenting with identity brings success one day or one 
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semester, a new class can completely undermine an identity that previously worked well 
with other students. In my own experience, I never thought I would have a hard time 
disciplining students, and I never anticipated going to class, not to face my students, but 
to face myself. I had failed to realize that “any new curriculum, particularly one that calls 
for rhetorical agility, requires students and teachers to undertake renegotiations of 
identity on at least two interrelated levels: 1) in their interactions with others, and 2) 
between their various presentations of self” (Kill 215). With every new class came a new 
instructor identity as “self-presentation is always a product of negotiation” (Kill 215). 

Williams explains this common difficulty as a result of the clash between personal 
identity and professional identity: “the literacy identities that are regarded as legitimate in 
the academy can often run counter to our other identities outside the classroom, leaving 
us feeling isolated and powerless” (1). Elaine Showalter recognizes distance between 
identities, arguing that “public teaching sel{ves]” might be an “exaggeration or an 
evasion of our private sel[ves]” (38). With such disorienting and confidence-eroding 
processes threatening instructors daily, I strongly believe that we must examine our 
senses of identity in order to present students with the most stable teacher-identity 
possible. This commitment to self-awareness benefits both instructor and student (hooks 
15). Moreover, this particular form of professional self-awareness supports my goals of 
developing student identity, challenging student stereotypes and generalizations, 
introducing students to their places in the literary discourse community, and helping them 
enter the community with strategies in reading and analyzing literature. 

One of my primary goals as an instructor of any subject is supporting the 


development of student identity. I emphasize “supporting” and “development” here to 
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indicate that I realize it is presumptuous to expect that a class can produce students with 
fully-formed identity structures, but I think it possible for instructors to assist students as 
they develop and to construct classrooms where development is welcome and 
encouraged. Just as every new class may demand a new or revised identity from the 
teacher, so each new class also demands such flexibility from students. They must learn 
to identify themselves in relation to the new material presented to them and to discover 
how that new knowledge changes their senses of self. Students must also situate 
themselves as individuals in “particular communities” with behavior “appropriate to the 
places and spaces [they] want to occupy” (Kill 217). Simply entering a new classroom 
can force re-evaluation of identity. Bracher argues that the goal of all education is 
identity formation: “there is no more legitimate aim or feasible function for education 
than the development of students’ identities, if the fundamental purposes of education are 
indeed to promote learning and understanding, foster intelligence, enhance our students’ 
capacities for success and fulfillment, and contribute significantly to the general welfare” 
(xiv). Whereas education can help students develop their identities, literature in particular 
can address this process quite specifically. As scholars such as Edmund Farrell and 
Louise Rosenblatt emphasize, literature offers students the peculiar opportunity to 
experience another person’s perspective as their own personalities engage with an 
author’s and characters’ differing private and social relations (Rosenblatt 4, 5). These 
encounters often assist readers in reaping knowledge through experience they have not 
directly undergone and in accumulating insight vicariously (Rosenblatt 7). These new 
encounters then have the potential to change the readers, to shift their identities in small 


ways as their opinions change and their understanding broadens. Changing reader 
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opinions is often the prerogative of children’s literature, as, for example, when authors 
manipulate their readers into new subject positions. 

Two identity processes then occur simultaneously in the classroom: that of the 
instructor and that of the student, and the processes function both individually and in 
reaction to each other.' Bracher argues, “Either submission or identification on the part of 
students constitutes a powerful support for our identities, in the form of tacit recognition 
by the students of certain key identity components of ours” (78). He warns instructors 
that the danger lies in student identities that challenge or oppose our own, which can 
cause instructors to react in manners that do not further the educational goals or identity 
goals of those students. But recognizing possible challenges minimizes this risk, as “the 
best way to maintain and enhance our identity is by 1) assisting with the support and 
development of our students’ (ultimately generative) identities and in doing so also 2) 
helping to reduce suffering and injustice” (Bracher 157). As an instructor, the most 
available means of assessing my own identity is through my students. In my teacher- 
evaluations, in my students’ faces and their interactions with me, through student writing, 
I am always searching for a reflection of myself: are they learning from me? How do they 
fee] about me? Do their feelings for me impact their learning? Is the identity I think ’'m 
assuming actually the one that they perceive? The difficulty with this method appears in 
Deborah Britzman’s claim that students are always influenced by the previous cultural 
models of teachers they have experienced (3). Instructors do not start with a blank slate 
because student perceptions of teachers have already been formed; teachers can only 
attempt to add to or to shift that stereotype somewhat: “The designs of teachers only 


partially delineate the rhetorical situation in which students engage in academic writing. 
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Students respond not only to us but also to what these ‘long, ramified, intertextual, and 
intergeneric’ memories allow them to anticipate of us” (Kill 220). Because their opinions 
have already formed, students’ reflections of their teachers will be skewed, but if a 
teacher disrupts students’ cultural expectations, through age, gender, or race, teachers can 
often use this disruption to challenge student expectations. The cultural signs instructors 
enact, or fulfillment of expectation, protect instructors from identity challenges, but any 
disruption of student assumption can also free them to work outside the boundaries of 
stereotypes. 

Regardless, student expectations do not stop me from searching for myself in their 
reactions to the class. Kill claims that instructors must judge the success of their teacher 
identities by others’ responses: 

Students’ and teachers’ desire for stability in the identities with which they 
interact in the classroom is likely strongly informed by the fact that our 
understandings of our selves require an understanding of the other selves 
with whom we interact. We have a stake in determining others’ identities 
because, through their interactions with us, they play a role in determining 
our identities. (232) 
Because subjectivities are composed of multiple identities, and our subjectivities are 
influenced by social factors and the dialogic relationship between the self and other, we 
as instructors often value our students’ perception of our identity just as our assessment 
of them affects their success in their student identities. But centrally, teachers need to 
realize and to instruct students in the fluidity necessary in identity formation, for “just as 


multigenre texts can generate a productive discomfort necessary to question and revise, 
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so too can multigenre pedagogies help construct classroom spaces where students and 
teachers can identify, question, play with, and revise their identities” (Jung 148). Identity 
revision is necessary, sometimes on a daily basis, and certainly in response to new 
encounters, new knowledge, and new spaces on both the part of the instructor and on the 
part of the student. Guiding students to an understanding of this necessity constitutes one 
of the most important aspects of my teaching philosophy. 

I believed myself ready to handle students’ educations as I began teaching 
because I was familiar with teacher identity through observation. As a student for most of 
my life, I had seen all kinds of teaching personas played out in my classrooms. From 
these models, I developed a composite of instructor habits that I wanted to emulate. But 
although I knew who I wanted to be as a teacher, in reality, “the new teacher has to figure 
out how to place herself in the ‘body’ of the teacher, a body that is often culturally 
defined as white, female, middle aged, politically conservative, and heterosexual” (Alsup 
117). Characteristics of this description seem to define elementary education teachers 
more accurately than college instructors, but I meet most of these descriptors, except for 
my age. In this deviation, I find chafing between the identity I am expected to perform 
(that of the all-knowing teacher) and the identity I actually can perform (a young, female 
PhD student). Each year makes it easier to assume authority as the age gap between my 
students and I widens, while my knowledge and experience simultaneously grow, but this 
single discrepancy between what students expect and what I deliver puts my entire 
subjectivity at risk of collapse. Melanie Kill explains that instructor subjectivities depend 
heavily on the history of the roles they inherit: 


Our performances of self do not succeed because we are successful in 
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communicating our intentions; they succeed because we place them 
effectively within an already established series of signs. For example, 
students believe that we are teachers not necessarily because they learn 
from us, but primarily because we perform the ritualized actions of 
teachers that make legible our role in the classroom. Students and teachers 
rely on interactions with each other to produce and maintain the 
authenticity of their identities as students and teachers. (222) 

Because we call roll, stand at the front of the classroom, grade papers, set deadlines, 

lecture, and perhaps most importantly assign grades, students treat us like teachers; 

therefore, we are teachers. 

When I first started teaching, I was surprised at the power that enacting the 
expected signs afforded me. At the same time, I felt uncomfortable while performing 
ritualized tasks. Teaching felt like a skin I had donned while remaining insecure within. 
Because J had never worn this disguise before, I couldn’t yet recognize myself in it. 
Although Bronwyn Williams warns that “for both students, and for many teachers, there 
is a feeling of alienation, isolation, and frustration” stemming from the feeling that 
neither “fit[s] the images or identities [they] have seen portrayed,” I was still unprepared 
to face an identity that I possibly would not like or that might not succeed (1). From the 
teachers with whom I had taken classes and from the movies I had watched, I was 
familiar with the stereotypical identity, but suddenly, I realized that I might not meet my 
own expectations of being able to fill that stereotype. Like other scholars, Julie Jung calls 
this negotiation “performance,” admitting that she performs multiple identities daily, 


often overcompensating for one the next semester with another. Like Jung, I feel plagued 
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by these identities as I continually shift from one to the next and never fully embody any 
of them. In the semesters [’ ve taught, I’ ve attempted several times to become the 
instructor I had envisioned, only to slip back into myself every time. While Jung provides 
a list of her identities as a Comp/Rhet scholar and professor, I have found a number of 
my own identities struggling for control in my classrooms: 

The Administrator 

Allows her obsessive/compulsive tendencies to dominate and applies them to her class as 
she demands perfection in classroom administration. Expects all papers written in black 
ink, double spaced, typed in twelve-point font, and stapled and nearly prioritizes this 
presentation above all else. Reminds students of how many papers she has to grade. 
Automatically judges the students who pull out crumpled nests of paper from their book 
bags when handing in assignments. Fears coffee stains. 

Wise Guru 

Knows the answers to life’s burning questions. Answers confidently and authoritatively 
when challenged with a student question and refuses to back down even when she 
realizes she could be wrong. Lectures in a firm, slightly displeased sounding tone as if 
she anticipates her students to fail. Wants to arrive in class just in time and to walk in 
already lecturing on the day’s topic. 

Student 

Reminds her students of her own student identity repeatedly. Uses her own papers as 
examples of writing strategies and quickly reminds the class of her own long journey 


from freshman English class to where she is now. Looks for opportunities to remind them 
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how many years she has been in school. Sits on desks and wears jeans to teach. Uses a 
coffee mug as a prop. 
Mother/Counselor 
Thinks about students’ admissions of poor home lives after hours. Feels useful when 
students want to talk about their parents’ divorces or their boyfriends’ drug problems and 
why the situations are causing them trouble in school. Enjoys talking to students one-on- 
one in her office as they open up and trust her with their concerns. Secretly wants to bring 
cookies at Christmas or doughnuts for her morning classes. 
Continually shifting from one to the next and never fully embodying any of them, I keep 
encountering insecurities and shyness that run counter to the identities I want to perform. 
To combat my insecurities, I focus on my pedagogical goal: establishing a role in 
the process of student identity formation of guide and support. As students develop their 
identities and pursue personal fulfillment through literature, I ask, how can my literature 
class help students grow in multiple identity aspects? Bracher considers this role “the 
fullest enactment of our (teachers’) identities” (77). For example, on the first day of any 
writing class I teach, I always explain to my students that I expect for their writing to 
improve and for their grades to reflect that improvement, but as their teacher, it remains 
more important for me that I see them figure out who they are as writers. I regularly see 
this discovery process improving their writing.” Similarly, on the first days of my 
literature courses, I take time to explain to students the location of our class in relation to 
the university and the department, attempting to help them locate themselves within 
academia and to begin to establish a place from which they can explore the course’s 


subject matter, literature. 
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One aspect of personal identity that an instructor can address in the literature 
classroom is regional identity. Through literature, students can recognize the 
characteristics of regional identities and begin considering through class discussion and 
written assignments the ways that they enact their own. I was able to put these 
pedagogical methods into practice through my internship in the Fall of 2010 by teaching 
Interdisciplinary Studies 121.19: Texts and Contexts. The topic of this class was Southern 
Adolescent Literature, specifically, the way literature teaches or acculturates adolescents 
into a Southern regional identity. My goals for the course were to educate my students 
about an American region, not only to broaden their knowledge of American identities, 
but also to strengthen their own Midwestern identities by encouraging them to explore 
their regional cultures at the same time. James Cahalan argues that teaching literature 
written by students’ hometown authors benefits students by helping them understand 
“their own identities because part of who we are is determined by where we are from and 
where we are now” (250). Although my class focused on Southern literature, students 
were encouraged through assignments to study their own region in ways that, I hoped, 
would allow them to explore their geographical histories. The class was composed of 
fifteen females and fifteen males, twenty-six of whom are Caucasian, two of whom are 
African American, one of whom is of Asian ancestry, and one of whom is of Latino 
ancestry. I began the semester with a survey that attempted to gauge my students’ 
stereotypes of a Southern identity as compared to their knowledge of their own region; 
the results were both interesting and entertaining. Chris answered, when asked how he 
would describe a Southern person, as “mostly cowboys.”* Lindsey, on the other hand, 


described Southerners as “‘in better shape.” Karen writes that a Southern person is 
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“somebody who has some sort of animosity toward blacks, respectful of women, and 
proper in their language and most deeds.” None of the students limited their responses to 
a specific geographical area. After reading these survey answers, I was excited to begin to 
challenge these stereotypes and to discuss from where the stereotypes might have come. 

I had to decide quickly whether or not to disclose my own Southern identity to my 
students. On the one hand, I wanted students to feel free to admit biased opinions, 
opinions that might seem insulting if they knew of my regional origins. On the other 
hand, I wanted to construct a classroom of openness and honesty, which would 
necessitate my own participation. I also knew that students might guess my southern-ness 
by my dialect and interest in the region; the question of my own hometown was bound to 
arise sooner or later. Therefore, I told them of my family and home in Atlanta, Georgia 
on the second day of class while encouraging their honesty and promising not to take 
responses or comments personally. I think that the decision was the right one, as I was 
able to answer more specific questions they had throughout the semester, and the honesty 
contributed to my authority in the classroom. Deciding to hide my own regional 
affiliation from them, while trying to encourage their own self-exploration, would have 
led to a hypocritical classroom environment. 

This course began with an introduction to regionalism studies in conjunction with 
Virginia Hamilton’s The House of Dies Drear. Discussion about how regionalism is 
portrayed in Hamilton’s novel led students into study of the South specifically. While I 
lectured on Southern history and culture, our class read William Faulkner’s As I Lay 
Dying, Maya Angelou’s I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, and Janisse Ray’s Ecology of 


a Cracker Childhood to sample from different genres that analyzed southern-ness. I 
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augmented these discussions with films such as O’Brother, Where Art Thou? and The 
Green Mile to confront stereotypes and to analyze media portrayals of the South. With 
experience in regionalism and Southern texts, then, students began learning about identity 
formation theories upon which I layered lectures about adolescence both as a life stage 
and as a readership. Through Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird, Mildred Taylor’s Roll 
of Thunder, Hear My Cry, and R.A. Nelson’s Days of Little Texas, our class then 
analyzed how the adolescent characters of these texts developed aspects of a southern 
identity. With the intent of moving students toward a deeper understanding of their own 
regional identities, I used class time to discuss the South but often assigned homework 
and papers that involved student thought about their own region. These exercises were 
surprisingly difficult for the class, as they had not spent time contemplating the regional 
aspect of their identities. For example, after reading Janisse Ray’s Ecology of a Cracker 
Childhood, students free-wrote about their own experiences with land, reflecting on 
moments when they felt connected to nature and to the land on which they lived. 
Similarly, their first paper assignment for the class was supposed to be a regional analysis 
of their own homes, and to help them get started, I asked them a series of questions: 
What are some aspects of culture that are particular to your region? What 
makes these aspects particular to your region and not indicative of 
American culture at large? How did you encounter these aspects of 
regional culture? What role have they played in your life? Were you aware 
that they were regional cultural aspects? Do you still practice them? 
They were to write about their experiences in narratives while also remembering that I 


was grading them based on the depth of their analysis and their realization that some 
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cultural aspects are national, not regional. I was happy with the results of the assignment. 
The majority of the students chose a small-town festival or holiday to describe, but a few 
others were more creative by recalling such regional practices as “corning,” the teenage 
practical joke of throwing corn cobs all over someone’s lawn. 

They also completed presentations that built off that first written assignment but 
then added the concept of regional identity. This five-to-seven minute presentation 
required them to consider another set of questions: 

Who are you? Think about your personal characteristics, values, likes and 
dislikes, traditions, habits, your personal culture. This analysis should be 
very different from the analysis you offer in your short paper. Instead of 
considering how you act culture, consider how you embody culture. How 
does that culture you describe in your short paper become a part of you? 
How did your region influence these aspects of your personality? 
Unfortunately, many of the presentations were disappointing. Students often presented 
biographies, some not even mentioning regionalism or regional characteristics while 
other presentations were based on stereotypes of other regions. For example, I had a 
number of female students describe themselves as independent, and they chose that 
characteristic because they thought women from other regions depended too much on 
husbands for financial and emotional support. I was very pleased, however, with the 
comments students made about how they had never had to think about their regional 
identities before and how they felt that they now understood the origins of some of their 


identity components. 
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By the last day of class, I was able to judge more accurately just how much their 
understanding of their own identities had developed. I gave them my survey about 
stereotypes of Southern identity again, so that I could compare their answers from the 
survey at the beginning of the semester. The survey also included a question that asked 
them to identify their own regional identity, and their answers describing their own 
region, the Midwest, grew much clearer over time. Ethan initially responded that the 
Midwest is “hard to define but we are very independent and there is a lot of agriculture.” 
Later, he responded to the same question with a much clearer answer: “I come from the 
Midwest, which is very distinct from the South in terms of weather, land, and culture. 
Our dialects are very different—Southerners have a ‘drawl.’ When I think of the Midwest 
land, I think of cornfields. In the south, I think of cotton. The south is usually hot and dry; 
the Midwest changes a lot.” Ethan demonstrates here how much more he has thought 
about his own region and how it stands apart from other regions in the U.S. I believe that 
his exposure to Southern literature and his new skill at recognizing methods with which 
regional authors acculturate their readers helped him think more deeply about his own 
regional identity. Nicole answered at the end of the semester that she would describe a 
Southern person by “no one specific definition, rather there are options.” She has moved 
away from stereotypes to recognition of a plurality of identities within a regional culture. 
Similarly, Chris writes that a Southerner is “someone that is from the South and they 
identify themselves as being Southern.” Here, Chris demonstrates belief that a person can 
choose his own regional identity, rather than being forced to accept an identity thrust 
upon him by others. I believe that our study of adolescent texts represented some of the 


choices Chris references in his response. He has also formulated his own definition of a 
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regional identity in a way that reflects how he defines himself through his region—as free 
to choose whether or not he wants to identify with the Midwest. 

I was very happy with the development that I saw in my students’ abilities to 
think critically about regionalism, identity, and culture. In particular, a few student survey 
responses made me feel much more confident about the learning that took place that 
semester. Jason explains that “I respect and admire aspects of the South. Instead of 
making fun or stereotyping people from the South, I am more interested in their lives.” 
Jessica similarly writes, “There is a bit more than I thought. Some regions can be 
completely different than the Midwest, but at the same time have similarities.” Jessica 
recognizes the complicated nature of regional identities in the way that they can appear 
very similar to each other and yet remain distinct through small cultural differences. 
These students accomplished my goal of understanding Americans from other regions 
and developing cultural tolerance more fully so that their similarities can be celebrated 
and their differences respected. I also admire Bridget’s thoughts about her own identity: 
“IT have come to better understand myself and appreciate my life and where I come from. 
Also [the class] has opened my eyes to learn more about the South and have a better 
appreciation for it as well.” Responses like these help me move past all the errors and 
weaknesses of the semester to enjoy the growth that these students have experienced, as 
have I, through our study of Southern adolescent literature. 

The most surprising aspect of the semester was the identity challenge that I 
underwent. I felt that I was entering the classroom with a fairly stable identity: they knew 
I was a Southerner, and that knowledge lent me credibility in discussing the region, and 


they knew that I was an English teacher, which lent me credibility in discussing literature. 
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But as we grew together, I realized that I knew a very small part of the South—one city, 
one socioeconomic class, one gendered experience that was vastly different from the 
multitude of other Southern experiences described in our texts and movies. As the 
semester progressed, I watched my own understanding of the South shrink while my 
students’ understanding widened. I recognized the stereotypes that I relied on and saw the 
limits of my ability to stand as a representative for an entire region, people group, culture, 
and history. Although these realizations sometimes made me feel insecure and self- 
conscious in front of the classroom, they also made me into a better scholar of 
regionalism and the South.’ I was able to learn along with my students and to approach 
the material with a perspective more empathetic to student response. My identity was 
divided between the insecure teacher and the improved scholar. The internship taught me 
a lot about my own Southern identity that I had not recognized before, just as my students 
learned about their own regional identities at the same time. One of the ways in which 
students must renegotiate their identities is by recognizing a challenge to their less-fully 
formulated ideologies. While I enter the classroom every semester with the goal of 
addressing their stereotypes and broadening their perspectives on the subject matter, my 
internship allowed me to do the same personally. 

The following semester, I taught the same class a second time, making modest 
adjustments to the syllabus in those areas that I perceived the students needed more 
instruction. Interestingly, I had an entirely different experience. Individuals in my second 
class, while sharing a similar demographic, were more homogenous in their regional 
origin. Every student, excepting one, hailed from upper-middle class, Chicago suburbs. 


My one exception was a male who grew up on a farm in rural Illinois. These students, 
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while taking copious notes, making eye contact throughout the class meetings, and 
attending class regularly, made no effort to engage in classroom discussion. Every 
question I asked was met with silent stares that could last for minutes without a single 
response. I tried waiting them out. I tried calling on specific students. I tried being honest 
and telling them that discussion was integral to our experience and learning, but nothing I 
did improved the situation. I attributed what I saw as a failing semester to my own 
inability to engage them, and that assessment affected my identity in the classroom to the 
point that I began dreading our meetings. For a class with such emphasis on identity 
formation, the chemistry of student and instructor identities in that room was producing 
an environment that I saw as detrimental to learning. Bracher describes this as a form of 
conflict: 
The conflict between identity needs and the aims of education can take 
several forms. The form most obvious to teachers is that in which our 
efforts of identity maintenance enact the aims of education but our 
students’ modes of identity maintenance conflict with these aims—when, 
that is, students are uninterested in or downright hostile to pursuing the 
aims of education furthered by the activities we try to engage them in. 
(77) 
I honestly did not know what the students thought of the class, but in my mind, some 
unspoken classroom attitude had been subtly and silently established that made popular a 
visible disinterest in the material among the class. 
This disinterest appeared most prevalent to me when the students presented their 


regional identities to the class. Each and every presentation consisted of reading straight 
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from a typed piece of paper in largely monotone voices. On one student rubric, I couldn’t 
help but write, “You seem bored by your own presentation.” No wonder the rest of the 
class felt the same way. I was disappointed in the apparent lack of effort demonstrated, 
but that disappointment then turned to anger directed at my students as well as self- 
insecurity. The majority of the class earned a C or lower, not for the blandness of their 
presentations but because most students defined “region” as their families, their 
neighborhoods, or their high schools. I was amazed. Had we not just spent over six weeks 
defining, discussing, reading about, and studying regionalism? How could they confuse 
the Midwest with their own parents’ houses? I spoke in class concerning the conflict in 
their presentations and the definition of regionalism, but as usual, I received blank stares. 
Finally, I walked into the classroom one day, and before I had even set my bag 
down, a female student from the back of the room shouted, “Before we start, I want to 
know what you expected from us in the presentation because I don’t think people who 
have never lived outside of their region could be able to tell you how their identities were 
formed by where they live.” I found myself ambushed in front of the entire class in what 
felt like an aggressive conversation. I attempted to calm the emotions swirling around us 
as other students jumped in to ask what I thought a strong presentation would have 
looked like. After giving examples and explaining how a presentation must meet 
assignment directions, the attack on my own professional identity caused me to digress 
into a reflection on the class as a whole. I expressed that I was frustrated because the 
class did not interact with me or contribute in discussion, and I explained that the lack of 


communication left me unclear as to what the students understood and what confused 
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them. I felt angry at being blamed for their performance on an assignment that they had 
not allowed me to help them complete successfully. 

As Ihave thought more about that conversation, I have realized more about the 
identity struggles both the students and I underwent. My first semester class had not been 
informed of the topic of their course other than the course’s elective status as a Texts and 
Contexts course. It wasn’t until the first day of the semester that I personally informed 
them, and they agreeably worked through a course in which they were not particularly 
invested. My second semester, however, the department had posted the topic and a brief 
description of my class, so the students arrived aware of their choice. Although I do not 
believe they were any more interested, they were aware of the focus the class had on 
identity and the time we would spend exploring their own identities. Sharing aloud in 
such a class could constitute a threatening experience in some ways as any response 
would necessitate sharing, as most classes do. But to share themselves in a class about 
identity could appear more frightening. The final confrontation that my female student 
instigated was then a challenge of her own expression of identity, an expression that had 
been publicly made. When the second student asked what a strong presentation might 
look like, she could have, in effect, asked what identity I wanted her to claim in order to 
earn the grade she wanted. I understood over time that they were caught in a process of 
understanding themselves in a new way, and I was assessing the product of that identity 
formation process before it was complete. Bracher points out, 

Any pedagogy, then, in which a teacher desires to promote particular 
identities, ideals, values, enjoyments, or positions will subtly entice and/or 


coerce students into replicating this aspect of the teacher’s identity rather 
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than developing their own identities, all in an attempt to gain the 

recognition from authority that the students need in order to maintain their 

identities. (84) 
These students heard from me that I wanted them to develop an aspect of their identities, 
a regional aspect. But they struggled with that development as they had never thought 
about themselves as products of space before. Because I did not know that they were 
struggling, when they took the risk of presenting themselves publicly, their identities 
were devalued by my assessment of them, resulting in their attack on my own identity as 
a teacher that, they thought, had failed them. And maybe I had. 

But the classroom did improve. Our expression of ourselves allowed students to 
see me in a new way at the same time that I understood them better. Discussion 
improved; individual personalities surfaced, and the environment lightened as a whole. 
The latter half of the semester proved a much more productive learning experience 
among people who had struggled with their identities, clashed with others’ identities, and 
become better people for that experience. 

Perceiving learning as enriched by an identity-centered approach helps students 
and instructors to leave the classroom at the end of a semester not only more 
knowledgeable about a certain topic, but also more aware of the possibilities for their 
own identity. An instructor who leads this process from a stable position provides her 
students with a strong anchor amidst the turbulence of new information and identity 
formation. But that stable position may not always be possible or even desirable for the 
instructor. A teacher learning about herself along with her students engages in a more 


dynamic dialogue and ensures a more empathetic response to her students’ struggles. In 
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this specific case, by studying Southern literature and identity formation, students have 
been encouraged to consider their own regional identities while analyzing in-depth a 
specific regional identity. Recognizing the nuances and fluidity of a specific regional 
identity helped them recognize those characteristics of their own identities. As my 
students voiced in our classroom, those characteristics are usually taken for granted 
unless brought to an individual’s attention. Certainly, a classroom could also be 
organized around a different regional identity, such as a study of the North or Midwest, 
and if the classroom contains students from a range of regions or subregions, an 
instructor could also design a course around individual study of the students’ home 
regions. Class discussion might then consist of more instruction in regionalism with 
student presentations that shared what regional authors each student was reading and 
what students were learning about their regional identities through those authors. 
Although I found great success in using a pedagogical approach that focuses on identity 
in aclass studying how Southern adolescent literature acculturates young adult readers 
into a regional identity, the same pedagogy could benefit any literature classroom whose 
main goal is to study texts with the purpose of understanding their historical contexts to 
strengthen an understanding of and wisdom in living present culture. Any focus on 
identity, even character analysis that does not address geographical identity, can help 
students recognize their own assumptions, stereotypes, and self-awareness in a new light. 
Likewise, teachers who engage in this classroom practice can also deepen understanding 
and development of their own teacher identities through engagement with student identity 


formation. 
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AFTERWORD 

As the previous chapters have demonstrated, depictions of the South in adolescent 
literature have altered over time while generally remaining focused on the past, on racial 
relations, and on feelings of ambivalence. In 2008, for example, Leslie M. M. Blume’s 
Tennyson appeared on bookshelves to repeat nostalgia for aristocratic plantation life in 
southern Mississippi. 2008 also saw the publication of Lois Ruby’s The Secret of Laurel 
Oaks, which carries the pain of slavery into the present for contemporary adolescents to 
remember and for which to atone. In 2009, Mark de Castrique published the historical 
novel Death on A Southern Breeze, rewriting the nineteenth-century Southern adolescent 
as a participant who disagreed with the South’s practice of slavery, and Jacqueline 
Kelly’s The Evolution of Calpurnia Tate, published the same year, retreats even further 
back in time to indulge in nostalgia for the South’s lost agricultural economy. Since 2010, 
however, Southern adolescent literature has undergone a dramatic shift away from 
depictions of the South as a region preoccupied with the past and with race relations to 
appear more similar to other contemporary adolescent fantasy literature. By moving from 
a traditionally historical fiction-based body of work into the fantasy genre, much of the 
Southern adolescent literature of the past three years has been depicting the South 
differently than its predecessors. 

Rather than attempting to instruct adolescent readers of the South’s past and the 


ways that those readers must incorporate the region’s past into their identities, Southern 
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adolescent literature now emphasizes the potential that Southern adolescents have. Jen 
Calonita’s Belles (2012), for example, concerns a female adolescent who initially resists 
the upper class in her North Carolina community, but once she discovers that she belongs 
to this social class, she embraces the opportunities that money provides in the South. In 
this novel, fifteen-year-old Isabelle Scott grows up in Harborside Beach, North Carolina, 
with her grandmother after her mother dies in a car accident. She has to care for her 
grandmother as well as work to support the two of them and prove to social workers that 
she does not need to be put in foster care. Despite Izzie’s best efforts, her grandmother’ s 
Alzheimer’s deteriorates, and Izzie’s social worker insists that her grandmother needs to 
be put into a nursing home. During this process, Izzie discovers that her grandmother, 
before her illness, uncovered the identity of Izzie’s father and arranged for Izzie to live 
with him. Bill Monroe turns out to be a wealthy politician running for a senate seat and 
living in the nearby exclusive Emerald Cove community. His other daughter, Mirabelle, 
is Izzie’s age, and he also has an older adopted son, Hayden. Although only a twenty- 
minute drive away from Harborside, Izzie’s new home forces her into an unfamiliar 
Southern culture as her family, especially Mira, also struggles to accept her. Izzie finally 
proves that she belongs in Emerald Cove when she plans her high school’s charity event 
and succeeds in bringing together her new and old communities over a common cause. 
This novel almost completely ignores the region’s past of slavery, Civil War, Jim 
Crow laws, Civil Rights, or even any historical romanticism. Instead, the South provides 
for the author a set of stereotypes, hence the title that allows a poor protagonist to be 
discovered as heir to a fortune and to raise to princess status in her community. Although 


this novel is not a fantasy novel, it certainly works with fantastic motifs. When elements 
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of the South’s history do surface, they are used in demeaning ways. The Underground 
Railroad, for instance, is important in this novel only as gossip and as a place for wealthy 
white teenagers to hide: ‘“Mira’s favorite gossip was the one about the Underground 
Railroad. Supposedly, passageways under the main schoolhouse were a part of history. 
Mira would have given anything for that rumor to be true. It was the first day of her 
sophomore year and yet all she wanted to do was find a tunnel and wait for the whispers 
about her family to die off’ (Calonita 80). Mira has no respect for the suffering that 
brought African-Americans to risk their lives traveling the Underground Railroad, 
comparing her own embarrassment over rumors to the need the Underground Railroad 
served for African-Americans. Similarly, the Civil War is mentioned only as an ornament 
for the ostentatious high school that Izzie attends with her new siblings: “Mira felt as 
heavy as the art center’s double doors as she swung them open and led Izzie into the 
atrium. She noticed Izzie’s jaw drop slightly. The massive octagon-shaped ceiling had a 
Civil War battle painted on it” (85). Once again, the past that appears in Belles loses any 
resonance or even didacticism that it retains in much of the Southern adolescent literature 
published earlier. 

Belles demonstrates a shift away from the past that includes a shift away from 
conversation about racial identities in favor of social identities. Belles conspicuously 
ignores racial issues in the South by whitewashing its Southern community, inadvertently 
communicating that the South is still a place concerned only with its white residents. This 
message is heightened by the fact that, out of seven books of Southern adolescent 
literature I found published in the last three years, not one has been written by an 


African-American author or concerns an African-American protagonist. The Civil Rights 
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movement may have ended, but there remains a great imbalance in racial identities 
represented for adolescent readers in the region’s literature. This trend also appears in 
Katie Crouch’s 2011 novel, The Magnolia League. In this book, sixteen-year-old Alex 
Lee has to leave her home on a California organic produce farm when her mother dies in 
a car crash. She moves to live with a grandmother she’s never met in Savannah, Georgia. 
There, Alex is inducted into the prestigious Magnolia League, a social group whose 
power comes from local hoodoo practitioners. Although Alex fights against the 
socialization that her grandmother and Alex’s two new friends, Hayes and Madison, 
thrust upon her, she ends up deciding that fighting for change from within the League 
will be more effective. Alex makes the same choice that Izzie makes in Belles: join the 
Southern aristocracy in order to change it from within. The question remains at the end of 
these novels, who will change whom? 

By constructing stories as Cinderella tales of lower-class girls moving into their 
rightful places as higher-class debutantes, Calonita and Crouch teach readers about the 
South to acculturate them into regional identities. Izzie and Alex are meant to be rich 
Southerners—this is their legacy, even if they initially resist it. In order to assist Alex in 
claiming her legacy in The Magnolia League, new friends Madison and Hayes plan 
Alex’s transformation: “We’re in charge of making her a Magnolia, and there’s no time 
like the present. She’ll be our little back-to-school project [...] And everything she hears 
about the Magnolias will be spoon-fed to her by us. It actually has possibilities in an evil 
kind of way” (Crouch 41). The socialization into a specific kind of Southerner is 
explicitly discussed in this text, and the reason for the girls’ efforts lies in Alex’s lineage. 


Her grandmother explains, “Well, believe it or not, it is your destiny to be a Magnolia 
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League debutante. You were born into this extremely privileged group of people. We are 
leaders in the community [...] I was a debutante, and so was your mother. You are next 
in line” (84, 85). These girls must claim their places in Southern society so that their 
families are not embarrassed by them, and even though the insidiousness of their 
acculturation is evident, both Izzie and Alex choose to accept their new social status, 
modeling for readers to do the same. 

Even when becoming Southern royalty sounds romantic, another shift occurring 
in Southern adolescent literature published in the last three years is a move away from the 
Romantic, pastoral South toward a darkly mysterious South. Alex discovers in The 
Magnolia League that the social positions of the League’s members are guaranteed by 
hoodoo magic the League purchases from an African-American family who lives outside 
of town. Instead of the rolling hills of farmland praised in Mildred Taylor’s novels or the 
sunbaked small town of Carolyn Meyer’s Jubilee Journey (1997), Alex’s Savannah, 
Georgia, and its surrounding land promise mystery and magic under the shade of 
towering trees. When Alex visits Buzzard’s Roost, the source of Savannah’s hoodoo, she 
enters the retreat of the forest where magic lives: “Oak branches form a canopy over the 
road, and as we drive they droop lower and lower until they’re brushing the top of the 
truck. Then after half a mile, we reach a shady stretch of land completely covered by live 
oaks that rolls gently all the way to the river. The oak trunks rise up like twisted pillars, 
and their branches burst like fireworks and form a green roof over the entire area [...] 
‘Welcome to Buzzard’s Roost,’ Sam says” (Crouch 143, 144). Turning from the layers of 


history farmed into the land of the agricultural South of the past, contemporary authors 
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are turning to the secrets of the region’s tree canopies, favoring the fantastic over the 
realism often exposed by open spaces. 

As discussed in Chapter Two, Jackson Pearce’s Sweetly (2011) also populates the 
forests of the South with fantastic monsters, but Dia Reeves characterizes Portero, Texas, 
as a hell mouth that has turned this small Southern town into a place of fantasy and horror 
in her 2010 Bleeding Violet. All Southern romanticism and historical realism is absent 
from this novel as the South becomes a place of survival and darkness. This story 
concerns yet another sixteen-year-old girl, Hanna, a manic-depressive who regularly 
hallucinates and engages in bouts of violence. Readers meet Hanna after she clubs her 
aunt over the head and runs away to Portero, Texas, in search of a mother she has never 
met, Rosalee. In Portero, Hanna discovers that the town is full of doors through which 
monsters enter and against which an elite band of fighters, the Mortamaine, continually 
struggle. Through her new love interest, Wyatt, Hanna proves her bravery by searching 
out and successfully combatting monsters. When she recognizes that her mother is 
possessed and completes a quest to free Rosalee from the demon, Hanna secures a 
coveted place as a true resident of Portero. The darkness of this South moves far past the 
mystery of The Magnolia League and even the evil of the werewolves in Sweetly. As one 
of Hanna’s new classmates points out, “This ain’t Gone with the Wind” (Reeves 44). 
Instead of assuring her family’s survival by planting the land with white, aristocratic 
hands, Hanna cuts her wrists and splashes her mother’s walls in blood to prove how much 
she loves her. Instead of resorting to curtains for dress material to get what she wants, 
Hanna descends into the lair of Hardheads, allowing herself to be eaten by their queen 


just so that she can hack her way out with an axe to prove her bravery to the town. As she 
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reflects on the strangeness she has encountered in Portero, she narrates, “T let it all sink in 
and found myself smiling. I was right to have come to Portero, a town more insane than I 
could ever hope to be” (112). Like its portrayal in The Magnolia League, the South’s 
darkness does not frighten its visitors; instead, it causes them to want to belong. Hanna’s 
jealousy and curiosity over the keys that Porterenes wear leads her to ask Wyatt about 
them. Wyatt explains, ‘““You gotta be born here [...] If you survive long enough, like a 
year, I think, the Mayor comes around and gives you a key. To welcome you to the 
neighborhood” (152). Possessing a key becomes Hanna’s goal, after saving her mother 
from demon-possession, and she is rewarded at the end of the novel with a key of her 
own. 

As Hanna, and her desire to belong, represent, a fourth difference in 
contemporary Southern adolescent literature from literature written earlier is its implied 
readership. In Chapter Three, I find that most Southern adolescent literature is directed 
toward an audience of Southern adolescents with the purpose of helping them accept their 
regional identities. In the past three years, however, more Southern adolescent literature 
targets adolescents from outside of the South, thereby utilizing plot structure as the 
primary narrative device to convince these outsiders to become Southerners, just as 
Hanna does. Growing up in Finland, Hanna is considered an outsider, even though she 
and her father moved to Dallas, Texas, when Hanna was seven. Rosalee tells Hanna, 

“You didn’t miss a thing not growing up in the South.” 
“We moved to Dallas when I was seven,” I said to distract her. 
“T’ve lived in the South for nine years.” 


“It’s not the same.” Her black eyes melted a little. “You were with 
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Joosef far away from here. Happy. Free.” 
“T would have been happy growing up here.” 
“Tt’s dangerous here.” (Reeves 252) 
Although the purpose of socializing the implied adolescent reader into a Southern identity 
remains a common authorial goal, those implied readers are much more often outsiders 
like Alex from California, Hanna from Finland, and even Izzie who, although from the 
South, is an outsider to the Southern social community she joins when her grandmother is 
taken to a nursing home. This implied readership may account for the shift in emphasis 
away from the past and racial identity if authors believe that non-Southerners do not need 
as much instruction in race relations or the region’s history. Bleeding Violet treats race 
superficially only in Hanna’s own bi-racial heritage. Hanna tries to lecture Wyatt, “I’m 
Finnish. And American. And white and black. And neither thing excludes the other, 
regardless of what you’ve been taught to believe” (Reeves 100). Wyatt, however, 
apparently does not need her lesson as he “smirked at me like I was being naive, like he 
was humoring me” (100). This conversation ends any treatment of race in Reeves’s 
novel. 
The whitewashed Southern adolescent fantasy novel written for outsiders appears 
yet again in Julie Kagawa’s The Iron Fey series, started by The Iron King in 2010. 
Kagawa’s novel follows sixteen-year-old Meghan Chase as she discovers that she is a 
faery princess once her four-year-old half-brother, Ethan, is stolen by the fay from their 
rural Louisiana home. She embarks on a quest to rescue him from Machina, the Iron King 
by traveling to a faery world populated by Shakespeare’s King Oberon, Queen Titania, 


Queen Mab, and Puck. Most of the novel takes place in the faery world, so there is little 
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treatment of the South, but Meghan’s feelings for the region are not positive. She often 
refers to her town as a “hick” town where she lives an agricultural, lower-class lifestyle 
with her mother, her half-brother, and her step-father. The novel does not reveal where 
Meghan was born, but readers discover that, following her father’s disappearance when 
Meghan was six years old, her mother “moved us far away, to a tiny little hick town in 
the middle of the Louisiana bayou” (Kagawa 10). Meghan may be a Southerner, but most 
likely she is originally from a very different place, considering her feelings for her home 
in Louisiana. This feeling of displacement, as well as her new identity as princess in the 
faery world, establishes Meghan as an outsider. The implied reader is also new to the 
fantastic experiences that Meghan has and must learn along with this protagonist about a 
new culture. 

Like the previously-discussed novels written in the last three years, The Iron King 
does not address race beyond an explanation of the types of creatures who populate the 
faery world. The novel’s cover art establishes Meghan as a white girl with light blond 
hair, a characterization repeated in the novel’s description of her, and no other character 
is differentiated by ethnic identity. This too is a story that concerns only white 
Southerners. Social class remains important, however, as Meghan moves from an identity 
as a lower-class Southerner to a faery princess. She, as well, is offered great opportunity 
through doorways in the South that open for her wealth, prestige, and love. Once again, 
rather than focusing on the limitations that the South imposes on residents through its 
conflicted past, these adolescent novels encourage perceptions of opportunities afforded 


by the magic hidden within this region. 
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While less of an explicitly fantastic novel, Lauren Myracle’s Shine (2011) works 
closely with fairy tale references and motifs. Myracle’s story is narrated and focalized 
through sixteen-year-old Cat Robinson who lives in Black Creek, North Carolina. Cat has 
socially disengaged since she was sexually-abused by one of her brother’s older friends 
three years prior to the novel’s opening. When her childhood best friend, seventeen- year- 
old Patrick Truman, is found beaten and near death, however, an attack attributed to gay 
hate crime, Cat emerges from her shell to find his attacker. This search leads her back to 
face her own past, to reconnect with friends and her brother, Christian, and to become a 
part of her community once again. 

As narrator, Cat uses references to fairy tales to depict her community as a fairy 
tale gone wrong. When she first learns of Patrick’s attack and hospitalization, she process 
the information by narrating, “What I knew was this: Once upon a time, everything 
changed” (Myracle 20). Later in the novel, Cat uses the same allusion when she tells the 
story of a local farmer, Ridings: “Once upon a time, Ridings had a house, just like once 
upon a time he had a pretty wife and an even prettier baby girl [...] They were happy. 
Then a tornado came and sucked the happiness right out of him, and so much for fairy 
tales really being true” (238). After a tornado kills Ridings’ family, he turns to meth to 
cope with his emotional pain. As Cat points out, she perceives only dark and failed fairy 
tales occurring in her community. She references “Little Red Riding Hood” as she 
imagines how Patrick was attacked, and she compares the local meth dealer, Wally, to the 
witch in “Hansel and Gretel” (18, 138). 

It is the landscape of her home that seems to encourage Cat to make associations 


between the stories lived in her town and fairy tales. Although she sees the beauty of this 
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mountainous region, it remains mysterious and threatening to her. Watching the sun rise 
behind her house, Cat narrates, “A silver mist cloaked the peaks and valleys. Golden 
sunshine glowed along the horizon, shifting into rosy pinks and a striking, fiery orange as 
the light pierced the clouds” (Myracle 49). This beauty, blanketed by a concealing mist, 
grows frightening as Cat considers the evil that the heavily-forested mountain hides. As 
she bikes along a local forested road, she thinks, “All I heard were the bumps and 
crunches of my tires on the dirt road, blending with the dark noises of the forest. But it 
wasn’t the forest that scared me. It was the people who lived and prowled within them” 
(189). Much like Jackson Pearce’s Sweetly, Shine interprets Southern forests as a place 
that can hide dark secrets. 

As Myracle’s text demonstrates, a final difference between contemporary 
Southern adolescent novels and older novels is a shift in focus from treatment of a larger 
regional culture to analysis and portrayal of sub regional cultures. In Belles, the 
superficially-treated references to a greater South partially stem from the novel’s 
disinterest in the South but interest in this single beach town instead. Izzie comments on 
the fact that she has never left Harborside, and she has no desire to do so, for the novel 
constructs a complete local culture in this one town. Likewise, The Magnolia League 
portrays the idiosyncrasies of Savannah, Georgia, without demonstrating a need to extend 
that portrayal into a wider geographical area. This text focuses on local culture in 
Savannah’s hoodoo, and the female adolescent residents express a desire never to leave 
this small community. In Reeves’ Bleeding Violet, only the small town of Portero 
experiences hellish intrusions, and it is belonging to this small Southern community that 


Hanna desires so strongly. Myracle’s Shine follows this trend by portraying for the 
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outsider the particular culture lived in the Appalachian mountains. Cat defines the novel’s 
implied reader in such comments as, “In Black Creek, church was as much about gossip 
as worship” (Myracle 23). Here, she instructs the reader in local culture, assuming that 
readers are unfamiliar with her community’s habits. She extends that definition of the 
implied reader to include readers from more urban environments when she explains, “It 
was the small town code of honor: There were outsiders, like the college boy townies, 
and there were insiders, like the redneck posse” (128). Cat does not seek to define an 
entire region in her story as such authors as Cherie Bennett and Jeff Gottesfeld, Leslie M. 
M. Blume, and Virginia Hamilton sometimes do. Instead, the focus has shifted to analyze 
individual Southern communities and their particular cultures more closely. This practice 
has certainly appeared in earlier Southern adolescent texts, such as Love, Cajun Style 
(2005) and Tangerine (1997), but the practice appears to be broadening rather than 
existing as only exceptions to the rule. 

For all the differences that these contemporary Southern adolescent novels 
employ in their depictions of the South, there are still two important similarities between 
traditional Southern adolescent literature and those texts published during the last three 
years. First, they generally continue to acculturate readers into Southern identities. Even 
when a character such as Alex resists the region’s culture in The Magnolia League, she 
finally decides to embrace it for the opportunities it presents her. Similarly, when 
Meghan leaves Louisiana to enter the faery world, she realizes how much she misses her 
home, even when it promises only poverty and loneliness. It remains most common for 
this body of literature to draw readers into Southern culture at the same time that the 


literature now more often reveals the culture’s faults through a de-romanticization of the 
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region, whether explicitly or symbolically through the use of monsters. Second, these 
texts remain adolescent literature, so they continue to deal with searches for identity and 
feelings of belonging. Cat’s quest to identify Patrick’s attacker in Shine is really a quest 
to discover her place in her community. Patrick never speaks or appears in the novel until 
the last chapter because Shine is not centrally concerned with him. Instead, Cat must 
confront the fears that isolate her, and she must re-form connections with old friends and 
family members in order to accomplish her purpose. Likewise, in Bleeding Violet, Hanna 
must convince her mother that Hanna belongs in Portero before Hanna can find rest and 
feel secure in her identity. Not until Rosalee and the Portero community embrace Hanna 
as one of their own does Hanna find identity resolution. Depictions of the South may 
change, but the adolescents experiencing the region deal with the same emotional 
problems and embark on the same identity searches regardless of culture. Southern 
literature will continue to depict the culture of the region, and adolescents will continue 
to learn about the places they live as they look for ways to understand themselves in 


relation to their spaces. 
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ENDNOTES 
Chapter I 
' Perry Nodelman notes the similarities between orientalist identity theory and the 
position of the child. He notes four direct parallels in The Hidden Adult, arguing for the 
colonialization of children that echoes Said’s arguments concerning the Orient. First, just 
as the Orientalist remains outside the Orient, so too do adult authors, editors, librarians, 
and scholars remain outside of childhood. Second, Orientalism is defined by its 
colonizers and is weighed against the colonist’s attitudes. Likewise, children’s literature 
is created through the perspective of adults, also imbued by adult perspectives. Third, 
both the Orient and childhood are often thought mysterious and secret in some ways by 
those external to them. Fourth, both Orientals and children occupy transitory roles: they 
are othered but also in a stage of becoming more like the dominant group (164-167). 
These similarities create a rich field of analysis in the intersections between children’s 
literature and othered cultural groups, such as regional groups. 
? Ayers and his colleagues are one example of other scholars who also argue that the 
sense of belonging to a region is just as important as the exclusion it necessitates (Ayers 
and Onuf 4). 
3 Yi-Fu Tuan recognizes that regionalism is not an inherently American experience: “This 
profound attachment to the homeland appears to be a worldwide phenomenon. It is not 


limited to any particular culture and economy. It is known to literate and nonliterate 
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peoples, hunter-gatherers, and sedentary farmers, as well as city dwellers. The city or 
land is viewed as mother, and it nourishes; place is an archive of fond memories and 
splendid achievements that inspire the present; place is permanent and hence reassuring 
to man, who sees frailty in himself and chance and flux everywhere” (154). 

4 For more discussion on each of these uses of regionalism, see Edward Ayers et al. All 
Over the Map, Michael Bradford’s Regions and Regionalism in the United States, John 
Hudson’s Across This Land, Timothy Mahoney’s and Wendy Katz’s Regionalism and the 
Humanities, and Kent Ryden’s “Writing the Midwest.” 

> Ryden connects the ordering of experience into narrative to folklorist Henry Glassie’s 
claim that residents of a place understand their surroundings through two types of 
experience: “big” historical events that took place there and “little” every-day patterns of 
life that the location encourages or necessitates of its inhabitants (“Writing” 514). 

© This reimagining of literature extends beyond the scope of regionalism, of course. For 
instance, Grace Hale argues that slaves were written into contented, passive 
characterizations of themselves that were then understood by whites as real-life 
depictions of African-Americans (17, 51). 

’ Similarly, Karen Cox argues that “the South of the American imagination was, and still 
is, very often created by the industries of popular media” (8). 

8 In order to express these ideas, Ryden calls for good regional literature to “bring vividly 
to life both landscapes and the people who live in them if it is to bear any but the palest 
and most attenuated resemblance to local truth. It must attempt to recreate through words 


what it is like to experience the place, to follow its ways of life, hear its history, and sense 
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its physical fabric; it must guide its audience through the place with as much immediacy 
as possible, giving a sense of 

the texture of local life through narrative and descriptive detail, making the members of 
that audience feel that they understand the place, that they grasp its rhythms and emotions 
and meanings, that they have looked deeply into the local sense of place even though they 
may not be of that place themselves” (Mapping 212). 

* The Small’s Great-grandmother Jeffers represents a third alternative to regional 

identity: she represents the individual no longer capable of relocation as her identity has 
become so embedded in her homeland that she has no curiosity or interest in new places. 
But she is also left behind by the Smalls, a move that reveals that her choice is not the 
best choice either. 

'° See Erik Erikson’s Childhood and Society as well as Identity: Youth and Crisis, Peter 
Blos’s The Adolescent Passage: Developmental Issues as well as On Adolescence: A 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation, Harold D. Grotevant’s “Assigned and Chosen Identity 
Components,” Marsha Levy-Warren’s The Adolescent Journey, and Robyn McCallum’s 
Ideologies of Identity in Adolescent Fiction. 

'! T want to make the distinction here between identity and subjectivity, as there remains a 
lot of overlap in their definitions. Identity can be “conceptualized as an internalized, self- 
selected regulatory system that represents an organized and integrated psychic structure 
that requires the developmental distinction between the inner self and outer social world” 
(Adams 1). But using Lacanian theory, Coats describes a finer distinction between the 
self and the world as the difference between identity and subjectivity: “Identity in 


psychoanalytic parlance refers to the more public, social presentation of the self—the part 
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over which we have the most control” as opposed to subjectivity, “a movement between 
that which we control and that which controls us” (5). Where identity then describes the 
role we play in social situations, subjectivity encompasses identity to include who we 
cannot help becoming privately. These public and private spheres of character create the 
modern subject: a subject divided by cultural influence and natural, inborn proclivities 
(Coats 6). 

'2 Erikson’s and Marcia’s conceptions of moratorium also correlate to identity theorist 
Mark Bracher’s call for a movement into a systematic or institutional identity structure. 
According to Bracher, this exploration is necessary so that individuals can create a 
complex structure of identity that includes impulsive, imperial, interpersonal, systematic 
or institutional, and trans-systematic or interindividual structures (Bracher 59-69). 

'3 Some examples include The Absolutely True Diary of a Part-Time Indian by Sherman 
Alexie and American Born Chinese by Gene Luen Yang. 

Chapter II 

' Caroline Hunt sums up, “all the psychology textbooks tell us that identity is the 
adolescent’s main concern; the teenager, we read, vacillates between a child’s role and an 
adult’s, between bubble gum and bourbon. At the same time, he tries out different styles, 
different friends, different values. So, too, most books for young adults concern 
establishing one’s identity” (109). 

* Peter Hollindale identifies three levels of ideology: the explicit or surface-level ideology 
that authors intend to communicate in children’s literature, the ideology that authors do 
not realize that they ascribe to or express through writing, and the ideology inherent in 


the text due to its construction by weighted words and meaningful language structures 
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(27-32). By “implicit ideology,” then, I mean ideology that the author intends to include 
that is then expressed on the third level, or through a method that makes the ideology 
seem natural and common. 

> Mike Cadden uses the terms single-voiced discourse (Bakhtin’s unified ideology) and 
double-voiced discourse (Bakhtin’s polyphony) to explain this narrative strategy. 

* Claudia Mills reminds scholars that it is most usual for authors to use narrators and 
focalizers as ways to draw readers into children’s texts, a subgenre of which is adolescent 
texts: “Distancing narration is not prevalent in children’s literature; it is more suited to 
adult narratives, particularly stories about childhood that incorporate the adult narrator’s 
reflections” (190). | 

> McCallum goes on to argue that displacement or alienation can cause characters to 
question their “concepts of personal identity,” as they encounter an Other (104). 

° This narrative tool of doubling contributes to the text’s racism in its comparison of an 
adult black male with a dog: “Misrepresentation and objectification of Black characters 
reaches an extreme in William Armstrong’s Sounder (1969) in which Sounder, the dog, is 
the only character in the story who possesses a formal name” (Johnson Telling Tales 6). 
Chapter III 

' Claudia Durst Johnson points out the parallels between Tom Robinson’s trial and the 
Scottsboro Trials that began in 1931, continued in 1933 and 1936 and not officially 
settled until 1976: “The central parallels between the trial in the novel and the Scottsboro 
trial are three: the threat of lynching; the issue of a southern jury’s composition; and the 
intricate symbolic complications arising from the interweave of race and class when a 


lower-class white woman wrongfully accuses a black man or men” (5). 
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? Grace Hale explains that in the 1930s, “southern whiteness became simply one among 
many identities in the fractured, mobile, and consuming world that twentieth-century 
American whites could now choose” (143). 

3 Alec Gilmore establishes five types of others: the “inevitable other” represented by 
Miss Caroline (234), the “characteristic other” represented by Miss Maudie (234), the 
“self-created other” represented by Dolphus Raymond (235), the “balancing other” 
represented by Atticus and Aunt Alexandra (238), and the “nonexistent other” 
represented by Boo Radley (241). Each type of other in this text, according to Gilmore, 
serves to help different characters identify themselves in opposition to each other. 

* Atticus’s brother, Jack, is another such character, playing a much smaller role, who also 
chooses to distance himself from Maycomb’s Southern culture by moving away. 

> For more on gender in Lee’s novel, see Smaranda Stefanovici’s “Gender Roles and 
Feminism in Harper Lee’s To Kill A Mockingbird” Gender Studies 1.7 (2008): 71-78 and 
Michele S. Ware’s “‘Just a Lady’: Gender and Power in Harper Lee’s To Kill A 
Mockingbird’ Women in Literature: Reading Through the Lens of Gender. Eds. Jerilyn 
Fisher, Ellen S. Silber, and David Sadker. Westport: Greenwood, 2008. 286-288. 

° Hale points to the next decade, the 1940s, as seeing the peak of the Great Migration as 
black Americans moved north for job opportunities, but the lack of significant black 
characters in Mockingbird does not seem to have this cause (286). When Scout and Jem 
visit Calpurnia’s church, an African-American community is present, among whom 
Dolphus Raymond lives. The small number of African-American characters speaks less 


to historical accuracy and more to Lee’s creation of a white implied reader. 
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7 In 1965, Nancy Larrick wrote, “the impact of all-white books upon 39,600,000 white 
children is probably even worse [than African-American children lacking African- 
American children’s literature]. Although his light skin makes him one of the world’s 
minorities, the white child learns from his books that he is the kingfish. There seems little 
chance of developing the humility so urgently needed for world cooperation, instead of 
world conflict, as long as our children are brought up on gentle doses of racism through 
their books” (2). Larrick, as well as other African-American children’s literature scholars, 
has pointed out that texts that include black characters for the sole purpose of identifying 
white characters contribute to this all-white world. Mockingbird continues in this 
tradition. | 

8 Also like Mockingbird, Roll of Thunder won a prestigious award a year after it was 
published: the Newberry Medal in 1977. 

® Another parallel between Mockingbird and Roll of Thunder exists in the protagonists’ 
uncles leaving their homes to pursue a new culture elsewhere. 

'° Hale perceives the beginning of this trend as occurring between 1910 and 1920 when 
the urban North became the promise land of racial agency (35). 

'' Mary Turner Harper explains that “it is a distinctive experience [Taylor] relates—a 
message directed to Afro-American children in particular and to all children in general” 
(75). 

'? Carolyn Meyer’s own white identity further complicates this idea of racial 
identification through othering in her creation of black and mixed-race characters. 

'3 Susan’s decision may refer back to the Harlem Renaissance, and once again the 


family’s racial past, as, “the Harlem Renaissance produced a vague and idealized version 
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of what Locke called the ‘ancestral arts’: African masks and other generalized subjects 
appeared often in the work of black artists, with little specificity with the category of 
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‘African’” (Painter 16). By agreeing to wear this robe, Susan dons the identity of her 
racial ancestors, and at the same time that she claims this heritage, her son is 
discriminated against because of his race. 

Chapter IV 

' Literary critic James William Johnson noticed in 1959 that more and more works of 
literature written for adults used adolescent protagonists. He came to the conclusion that 
the “myth” of adolescence—a myth he defines as a chaotic and transitional life stage, a 
sense of being lost between the past and the present, emotional struggles with the 
contradictions of human nature, characters with energy, but no direction, and a place of 
questioning traditions and institutions with negative expectations—serves modern literary 
themes well (10). It is easy to see how all these conflicts for adolescent characters lead to 
a sense of ambivalence about themselves in particular and life in general (Kohlberg 
1061). Themes of transition, conflict, and ambivalence lend themselves to an 
understanding of Southern literature since the region struggles with many of the same 
identity traits that an adolescent may experience. 

* I recognize that there is no such thing as a completed identity formation process, as it is 
ongoing throughout different life stages. There is, however, a difference between the 
concentrated search for identity undergone by adolescents and the more subtle, fluid 
nature of changing adult identities. 

> Where Towner views Faulkner’s career in three phases, Eric Sundquist suggests halving 


it in relation to Faulkner’s study of race in the South: “[Faulkner’s] explorations of the 
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issues of race conflict and miscegenation, while they are implicit in earlier works, only 
come to the fore in and after Light in August, and one may justly divide his career in two 
[...] recognizing one period to be devoted to a study of novelistic forms and the other to 
carrying those developed forms into a domain of greatest resonance” (5). Even during the 
second half of his career, however, as demonstrated by /ntruder, Faulkner’s 
“explorations” still fall short for many readers. Craig Werner, for example, complains 
that “the dialog between Faulkner and Afro-American culture involves several levels of 
distortion and rectification grounded as much in the wider cultural context as in the 
content of a particular work or works” (39). I will explore the particulars of this 
“distortion and rectification” later in this chapter. 

“ Sundquist argues that the pressure to perform race constitutes Faulkner’s “central 
tragedy” and that he discovered this tragedy as early as The Sound and the Fury when 
Quentin Compson realizes “that a nigger is not a person so much as a form of behavior; a 
sort of obverse reflection of the white people he lives among” (qtd. in Sundquist 67). 
Lucas’s experiences with the white community in /ntruder continue Faulkner’s 
depictions of this tragedy. 

° The loyalty Lucas exhibits is for his family, not for his race, Cleanth Brooks argues (5). 
® Brooks likewise posits, “Faulkner does emphasize the fact that many of Lucas’ 
problems stem from the fact that he refuses to behave as the white community expects a 
Negro to” (5). 

’ Russell Howe reported of a 1956 interview with Faulkner that Faulkner said: “If I have 
to choose between the United States government and Mississippi, then I'll choose 


Mississippi. What I’m trying to do now is not have to make that decision. As long as 
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there’s a middle road, all right, I'll be on it. But if it came to fighting I'd fight for 
Mississippi against the United States even if it meant going out into the street and 
shooting Negroes...I will go on saying that the Southerners are wrong and that their 
position is untenable, but if I have to make the same choice Robert E. Lee made then I'll 
make it” (qtd in Polk 136). 

* Kartiganer describes Faulkner’s homogeneity as stemming from the “web of 
commonalities ranging from shared blood to shared attitudes” that culminates in shared 
Southern traditions. In this novel, homogeneity celebrates inclusion over exclusion as it 
depicts “a culture constituted by the blurring of racial, social, and economic boundaries” 
(133). 

* Brylowski claims, “This searching for the relationship of the individual to the forms of 
society and the transcendence of these forms to once again recreate the community of 
man, to discover ‘the divinity of his continuity,’ is central to Faulkner’s writing” (176). 
'° Many other scholars consider elements of Southern culture in Faulkner’s body of work. 
For further reading on this regional theme, start with Charles Aiken’s William Faulkner 
and the Southern Landscape, John N. Duvall’s Race and White Identity in Southern 
Fiction: From Faulkner to Morrison, Richard Gray’s “‘Implacable and Brooding Image’: 
William Faulkner and Southern Landscape,” Richard King’s “‘Faulkner and Southern 
History,” Stephen John Knapp’s Family, Kin, Community, and Region: Faulkner and the 
Southern Sense of Kinship, Ronald Rollin’s “Ike McCaslin and Chick Mallison: 
Faulkner’s Emerging Southern Hero,” Dorette Sobolewki’s ““The Grand Design’ of 


Southern Class: Race and Class Constructs in Southern Society and William Faulkner’s 
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Literature,” and Aaron Steinberg’s “Jntruder in the Dust: Faulkner as Psychologist of the 
Southern Psyche.” 

'! Kent Ryden argues that the ability to express this quality of Southern soil is part of 
what makes William Faulkner such a revered regional author: “in his work, Faulkner 
demonstrates a keen awareness of the way in which history piles up on the land, of the 
way terrain absorbs and recalls history, of the way narrative is an unstated component of 
any map and thus of any landscape” (48). 

'? According to Sundquist, “Sartoris anticipates a problem Faulkner would never fully 
resolve but, rather, would make the implied subject of all his work: that the estrangement 
of present from past is absolutely central to the Southern experience and often creates the 
pressured situation in which the past becomes an ever more ghostly and gloriously 
imposing model to the same extent that—like the childhood of a doomed, beautiful girl— 
it cannot be recaptured, relieved, or even clearly remembered”’ (7). 

'3 This reading of Gavin (and Faulkner’s lack of identification with him) is supported by 
Patrick Samway’s interpretation of the character: “Gavin is presented not as a man with 
shrewd insight or a penetrating philosophy and he brings no real sense of history to the 
racial problems he discusses, and as such he represents a Southern intellectual who will 
not be an appropriate catalyst for change” (193). That role is left to Chick. 

'4 Hale claims that the early twentieth century saw modern racial identity for whites as “a 
mass culture rather than a localized, socially embodied, particularized self” (8). She also 
understands the race war as functioning to further sectional reconciliation “in a common 
whiteness” (81). And John Hope Franklin says of Reconstruction that, 


It must be remembered, as Howard K. Beale has pointed out, that there is 
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no way of understanding Reconstruction unless an attempt is made to 
study it in its setting. It is not a history of “Negro rule,” as many historians 
have dubbed the period of Radical Reconstruction, nor is it merely 
Southern history, however much students in the past have approached it 
from a regional point of view. It is an integral part of the national history, 
and one may find an explanation for strange events in Alabama not only 
in the activities of people in that state but in the movements and 
transactions of citizens in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia as well. 
(220-21) 
'S C. Van Woodward also argues that the South is defined and identified by its history 
(15). 
Chapter V 
' Literature for young African-American readers has existed since 1887, according to 
Diane Johnson, but that body of literature has remained much smaller than those texts 
published for white readers (2). In addition, the quality of those texts is sometimes 
questionable. Johnson calls for books that do more than include black characters or even 
black protagonists that live “white” lifestyles; she claims the importance of texts that 
teach an African-American culture: “it is the responsibility of African American adults to 
instruct our young people about our collective histories as well as to guide them in their 
development as individuals, while also initiating them into a culture, with all that that 


entails” (2). 
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> The African-American Southern adolescent novels that do exist do not appear in a 
continual stream; the largest number of books were published during the 1960s and 1970s 
with many fewer appearing before 1960 and again tapering off since 1980. 

} Bette Greene personally understands the complicated similarities between Jewish 
prejudice and black racism as a Jewish woman herself, having been born in Memphis, 
Tennessee and having grown up in Arkansas. 

* Prejudice extends beyond ethnicities in Summer into social classes. Patty’s friend Edna 
Louise comes from the upper class, lives in the only two-story house in town, and dresses 
pleasantly (53). Patty’s friend Freddy, on the other hand, wears the same denim overalls 
regardless of the season and goes without shoes (64). Where Patty’s father approves of 
Edna Louise, always complimenting her, he expressly forbids Patty to play with Freddy, 
beating her when she disobeys him. But just as Patty fails to understand her community’s 
blanket disapproval of the German soldiers stationed there, she also fails to understand 
what about Freddy her father dislikes: “O.K., so Freddy is simple. There are worse things 
than that,” she thinks (122). Patty lacks the fear that her father has for being associated 
with people different from him. 

> Kate even provides translations for outsiders, for instance when she passes “Jimmy 
Mack’s meat-and-three restaurant (Yankee translation: you choose a meat or chicken and 
three side dishes)” (39). 

° Illustration of these regional stereotypes, however, fails to account for racism against 
African Americans in the North. Karen L. Cox recounts, “White supremacy was central 
to the culture of reconciliation, too, because northern and southern whites shared similar 


views on African Americans. In truth, northern whites sympathized with the South 
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regarding the ‘Negro,’ not only because of the migration of southern blacks to their cities 
but because they held similar attitudes toward immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe, who also made their homes there” (2). This fact is absent from the novel as most 
of the Northerners’ prejudice is reserved for Southern whites. 

’ Historically, this controversy stems from different ways of perceiving the Confederate 
flag. Some Southerners view it as a racist symbol of the South when the region 
established its own nationhood largely for the purpose of retaining slavery. Other 
Southerners view the flag as a symbol of independence, rebellion, and the sacrifice of 
ancestors to achieve freedom to live a particular way. These competing viewpoints can 
cause old animosities between Southerners to resurface. 

® Several passages in this text indicate that identity is performed, and Kate certainly 
performs a regional identity by dressing as Scarlett O’ Hara for Halloween. But these 
scenes do not argue that performance of identity is the same thing as embracing identity. 
These performances are part of a moratorium exploration, of trying on options. Choosing 
to dress as a Southerner for a holiday and choosing to identify herself as Southern at the 
end of the novel are very different decisions made by Kate with very different levels of 
seriousness and commitment. 

* The African-American characters of the novel experience the same emotions, as Zulma 
expresses when she tells Tennyson, “‘Let me tell you this, voodoo girl,’ she said. ‘My 
family’s been laborin’ here for seven generations. For one hundred and thirty years, 

we’ ve been pourin’ our blood, tears, and sweat into this land. You think we put in all the 
agony and work just to pack up and go off somewhere and start from scratch? [...] 


There’s more of my family’s bones buried out back than there are Fontaine bones. 
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Airgredoux belongs just as much to me as it does to you—more so, maybe. And you 
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don’t forget it. I ain’t goin’ anywhere’” (80-81). Not only does a regional identity 
transcend class in this novel, but it also creates similarities between races and 
generations. Zulma voices the possessive feelings of many African Americans who chose 
to remain in the South following emancipation or even those who participated in the 
reverse Great Migration. Both races call the South home, and Zulma expresses an 
irritation that whites still claim the region, believing that blacks feel no sense of 
belonging because of the injustice they suffered on the land. The region still ties the races 
together, even when they experience it very differently. 

Chapter VI 

' This process can be extremely interdependent. Kill argues, “we care what people take us 
for because what they take us for provides a crucial aspect of the context in which we 
present ourselves and thus delimits what we can say and how effective it can be (221). In 
this case, others’ reactions to us actually constrain our behavior and options in expressing 
identity. In some ways, our students have more power over our teacher identities than we 
do. 

* Authors often struggle to see their writing objectively. I want my students to leave my 
writing classes with a better understanding of how they write and why they make the 
writing choices they do. I encourage them in this lesson by providing extensive feedback 
on their papers. Finding that they make the same three or four errors again and again can 
help students recognize their writing personalities. I also always incorporate one-on-one 
conferences into our semester so that students have the opportunity to speak with me 


privately about what I find in their writing as well as their reactions to what we are 
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learning in the classroom. Another method that I find helpful as a student is keeping a list 
of my strengths and weaknesses to which I refer each time that I revise a new paper. I 
often suggest this approach to students who unwillingly make the same moves between 
papers. 

3 All student names are pseudonyms to protect the confidentiality of my research 
subjects. 

* This experience is common: the teacher often learns the most in a classroom experience. 
Having to research the material in great depth and then discovering how to explain that 
material in different ways to others broadens instructors’ knowledge base and anchors 


that knowledge as it becomes understood to a new depth that teaching it requires. 
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Out of forty-nine Southern adolescent novels, forty-five used narration and focalization, 

forty used character modeling, nineteen used plot structure, eleven used creation of the 

implied reader, eleven used doubling, and eight used extraliterary devices as narrative 
methods of acculturation. 
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Martin Screen (1977) 
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Out of forty-nine Southern adolescent novels, twenty-two attempted to provide readers 
with identity options within a Southern identity, twenty-five acculturated readers into a 
single regional identity option, and two novels permitted readers complete freedom in 
their choice of regional identity. 
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Out of forty-nine Southern adolescent novels, thirty-one socialize readers into a Southern 
identity, four reject Southern identity, and fourteen novels do not emphasize regional 


identity. 
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Taylor (2001) 



























xX 
x 
x 
Xx 


Bella Rodman (1966) 
21. Lizard by Dennis 
Covington (1991) 
22. Looking for Alaska by 
John Green (2005) 
23. Love, Cajun Style by 
Diane Les Becquets 
(2006) 


24. The Magnolia League 
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by Katie Crouch (2011) 


25. The Member of the 
Wedding by Carson 
McCullers (1946) 


ae 
eee |_| 
Arna Bontemps (1970) 










Edith Hemingway (2009) 
28. The Robber 
Bridegroom by Eudora 
Welty (1942) 

29. Roll of Thunder, Hear 
My Cry by Mildred Taylor x 
(1976) 


Oaks by Lois Ruby (2008) 
Saundra Mitchell (2009) 








Xx 
xX 
X 
X 
32. Shine by Lauren 
Myracle (2011) X 
33. Sister by Eloise 
Greenfield (1974) X 
34. Sonny’s House of 
Spies by George Ella 
Lyon 
35. Soul Enchilada by 


David Macinnis Gill 
(2009) 


Armstrong (1969) 

Luddy (2007) 
38. Spite Fences by Trudy 
Krishner (1994) 
39. Summer of My 
German Soldier by Bette Xx 
Greene (1973) 
40. Sweetly by Jackson 
Pearce (2011) 

White (2003) 
42. Tangerine by Edward 
Bloor (1997) 
43. Tennyson by Leslie 
M.M. Blume (2008) 
44, That Summer by Sarah 
Dessen (1996) 
45. To Kill A Mockingbird 
by Harper Lee (1960) 
46. Train Whistle Guitar 
by Albert Murray (1974) 
47. The Watsons Go To 
Birmingham by 
Christopher Paul Curtis 
(1995) 


: i 4 
‘i 7 


X 
X 
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48. With My Face to the 
Rising Sun by Robert 
Martin Screen (1977) 


49. The Yearling by 
Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings (1938) 
Out of forty-nine Southern adolescent novels, thirty-five address a Southern implied 
reader, and fourteen address an implied reader from another region of the United States. 
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